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PAET I 

SECTION THREE 


THE THEOLOGICAL POSITION AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
PERIOD OF CHRISTIAN ASCENDANCY IN THE 
NEAR EAST 

INTEODUCTION 

Wensinct says tliat three centuries were to elapse after the death of 
Muhammad “ before the juristic and theological system of Islam could 
be completely worked out In saying this he states the absolute 
minimum, and these three centuries cover the period with the theo- 
logical development of which we are concerned here. It is the period 
when the Christian influence was most potently exercised in theology 
and it is the formative period of Muslim theology. Before making the 
survey of the theological position at the end of the period, we have to 
take into consideration aU that we have found hitherto in these pages 
and briefly to indicate the important movements in Islam during the 
period. These movements and the ideas arising from them presmt us 
with something which can be called theology emerging ficom the Muslim 
side. It is of great importance to examine these if we wish to bring 
Islamic theology into some intelligible relation of correspondence with 
or contradiction to the already existing Christian theology. 

No one wiU make the mistake of thinking that there was nothing 
distinctive at all in Islam and the statement that all the sects of Islam 
rose through contact with Christianity is altogether too sweeping. We 
have only to glance at the noaterials which were available to the early 
Muslim thinkers to recognize that there was ample distinctive data 
which could be made available for the formulation of theology. There* 
is the Qur’an ahd the gradually accumulated traditional material which j 
filled out and rendered concrete what was vague or embryonic in thei 
Qur’an . Thus, for instance, we find reflected in the traditions the I 
quisSons raised about the iniracles of Muhammad. The cryptic words'* 
of the Qur’an with reference to the “ splitting of the moon ” are ampli- 
fied, explained and rendered circumstantial. S im i l arly the Qur’an had 
left vague the question of predestination and freewill. In it there is no 
clear indicatiton of the sense in which names of Allah are used. In the 
traditions we find the arbitrary selection of the ninety-nine beautiful 
names of Allah. No clear picture of the eschatology could be gathered 
^ from the Qur’an, and so we find additions and amplificattions in the 

Muslim Creed, p. 19; 
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t r ad ffinTig which make the happenings of the Day of Judgment, the 
fn' gna of the HouT, the Babnce, the Pond and the intercession of the 
Prophet, stand out with compelling clearness and confer on them in 
this form the dignity of fundamental dogma. In addition to these 
matters there were questions which even if they did not arise directly 
from the Qur’an had to be settled in the yourg community. Such are : 
the of feith and Islam, the relation of faith to works, how to 

reconcile severe preordination with the energetic working out of one’s 
salvation. In The MusUm Greed Wensinck has given a most excellent 
outline of this early historical process, and what he has there said need 
not be repeated. However, though our purpose is somewhat different, 
it is not altogether possible to leave some matters unnoted which he has 
dealt with. 

When considering those materials available outside Islam for the 
MnaTim crecdal development, the historian may say that we must first 
of all present external historical facts, such as the known meetiag of 
PAT’fain persons, or the use by some writer of books written by anotW. 
Anyone who has tried to do it, knows that it is practically impossible 
to establish the literary dependence of one writer on another when 
they are writing in different languages. In such a case we can only 
point to the similarity in thought, and this is the method we have 
adopted in the notes on the work of Ibn Miskawaih. It is not, of course, 
as if we had no snaterial facts to go on. To these we have alluded, but 
there are stiU great gaps which may never be filled. Of material facts 
may be mentioned the certainty that a great deal of bilingual or tri- 
lingual work was done by Christian and Muslims in early Islam. For 
instance, we know that Ibas of Bdessa (457) translated both Diodorus 
of Tmsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia’s works from Greek into Syriac ; 
that Gregory of Nyssa was translated is recorded in the Pihrist, John 
of Damascus may be reasonably considered as available if not in the 
original Greek yet in some translation or leapied through the medium 
of Christian teachers. We have also seen that there is evidence for the 
use of the Bible. In what version this was available we do not know 
with certainty. Dr. Gwynne considered that the text of the Acts in 
Arabic and of the three larger epistles of St. Paul is a translation of the 
Peshitta Syriac and the text of the Antilegomeua a translation of the 
pnrevised Kiiloxenian similar to Pocock’s version. The quotations in 
41 CffiazzaJi seem to come through either the Coptic or Persian, prob- 
ably the former, though it may be that these two versions were closely 
related. ^ 

It could be wished that much more tairgible evidence could be 
gathered and closer identifications made of the sources used by Muslim 
writers, but in the absence of this the comparison of thou^t has a 
cumulative vahte, and the necessity for such a cumulative argument 
accounts in the main for the undue length of tbia present work. 
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We have, therefore, approached a point where something which can 
be definitely described as theology comes into being on the Muslim 
side. We have the rise of theological schools of thought, the fonoation 
of sects, the clash of opinion within Islam and the defence of dogma. 
There is also the incoming of rationalism and, after a fluid period, more 
or less crystallization in an orthodox system. The line of development 
tnay be conveniently set out as follows. We have first the primary con- 
fession of faith in one God and the expansion of the formifla to include 
the prophethood of Muhammad. There follows the early discussion of 
the meaning of faith and Islam, of faith and works, the pillars of Islam 
and the eschatology, the last being possibly influenced by the expecta- 
tion of an early consummation of the ag§. As we proceed, a mass of 
nebulous material is presented, devised in the defence of orthodoxy 
against heretical sects, i.e., against those who in the opinion of the 
custodians of the traditional orthodoxy had introduced something which 
was novel (bid' a) and not part of the original data of the faith. When 
there was material already prepared by the older faiths these were 
sometimes pressed into the service of the orthodox and sometimes 
made to serve the turn of the innovators. Out of this nebulous mass 
rose the early creedal statements known as Al Fiqh id Ahbar in various 
recensions and the Waslya of Abu Hanifa and the Ibdnd of Al Ash'ari 
which, as Wensinck points out, marks the transition from the creeds to 
the dogmatic treatises. In addition to these we have the books of 
heresies which we suspect in some cases of caricaturing the opinions of 
opponents. The chief of these heresiologies are the compilations by 
Ba^dadi, Ibn Hazm and Shahrastani. ^ 

What was it that engaged the mind of the early Muslims ? What 
problems did they discuss 1 The first preoccupation seems to have 
been with the rules of religion. A modern Indian MusUm writer says 
that while Islam was limited to Arabia, nothing in the way of criticism, 
debate, analysis, and verification was attempted. That was foreign to 
the Arab genius. So far as saldt, soAJom, zaJcdt^ ]^jj, and the other 
precepts of the ;celigious law (figh), the search for precedents, and the 
regulation of the Islamic state wem concerned, much was accomplished 
at an early date. This was in accord with the Arab tendency to base 
law on custom. In the domain of creed and faith, however, little was 
done, and a summary statement of fundamental belief was deemed 
suflGicient. It is natural also that matters affecting the internal r^ula- 
tion of the Muslim state should have the precedence ^n the very early 
days.^ 

Next we fimd that matters which arose out of the political character 
of Islam and the early political antagonisms and events in the early 
Caliphate become the subjects of momentous debate. The early 
Shi'ite roots are here. One of the questions in the early debates was 

^ SMW : ‘Jhn ul Kaldm 
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tte legitimacy or otherwise of rebellion against an unjust ruler.^ To 
this must be related the Marijite heresy. The position with regard to 
this early sect was that the aristocracy of Mecca had assumed power ; 
instead of the party of the pious who had followed Muhammad in his 
days of flight and desperation, and who had been fi.rst and foremost in 
their zeal for religion, those people who had resisted the Prophet till 
the arbitration of the sword had been invoked, and who were then 
politically won over, had now become the rulers of Islam, and the sons 
of the Prophet’s persecutors sat in the seats of authority. The 
^arijites made a fiery puritan protest, and their battle cry was 
“ Leadership to the best Muslim To the same set of circumstances 
the sect of the Muxjites owes its origin. This sect arose through a 
different reaction, from those who felt the necessity to reconcile the 
fcdt accompli, namely, the ascendancy of the Umayyads, with the 
divine society of Islam and to find a modus vivendi in the days of strife 
in the early Caliphate. The sect probably represented people who 
wished to avoid strife, the peace-loving who desired above aU else to 
remain neutral.^ In the Eitdb ul Agham ^ the following description is 
given of the Murjites : ‘‘ We postpone solution of doubtful questions 
and speak truly of those who do wrong and are wayward. All Muslims 
we reckon to be members of the community of Islam. A sin does not 
make anyone a polytheist if he testifies to belief in one God. What God 
has ordained in the world cannot be avoided and whatsoever he has 
ordained is right. Concerning the dispute between ‘'Ali and ‘U^man 
we are not prepared to judge. * I know not whether they have acted 
according to the commands of the Qur’an. God knows what deeds 
they have done, for every creature must one day stand alone before 
God.’ ” In the Murjites we see the temporizers and they were inevit- 
ably in the opposite camp to the Kharijites. The latter were the 
zealots, and the former were the quietists. 

We next come to questions more definitely theological. Though 
some of these had their origin in the political circumstances referred to 
above, others arose through the influx of many people into the Muslim 
fold. Boctrinal disputation began when Persian, Copt, Syrian, and 
Greek entered the ranks of Islam. These, says one writer,^ forsook 
what was manifestly opposed to Islam, but retained many beliefs 
wHch they had formerly held and which apparently did not conflict 
with Islam. There must be a good deal of truth in this, but when the 
same writer goes on to give as his iUustration of the complications 
which arose, “ Jewish ” anthropomorphisms and anthxopopathisms, 
such as God grieving, His (^ic) wrestling with Jacob and suffering 
injury in the course of it, “these can hardly be considered* as much 

^ Bai^dadi, Pi. HI, ii. 

* xiii. 6Z. 

* ShiblX: 
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different from tlie anthropomorphisms in the Qur’an, and Kteralist 
explanations of these were as likely to occur to the Arab mind as to 
any Rabbinical school with which the Airabs might become acquainted. 
It is not uncommon to find a distinction drawn by Muslim writers 
between two kinds of theological dialectic (Jcaldm), one directed towards 
the internal dissension within Islam itself and the other devised in 
opposition to philosophy. This is to ignore the necessity for a defence 
against Christianity with its highly speculative theological thought. 
The dif&culty of unravelling the tangled skein may be seen in the case 
of the Mu'tazilites, or rather their predecessors the Qadarites, those 
early champions of the freewill of man. Here there are traceable the 
circumstances of the time and the influence of Christian ideas. The 
circumstances are these, Mu'awiya had overthrown 'Ali and had 
established his Caliphate at Damascus. He was of the old aristocracy 
and was not at all pious. He seems to have been little inclined to 
orthodoxy. The faithful were aghast at the new turn which affairs 
had taken. The Caliph was the vicegerent of God, the earthly symbol 
of the theocracy. How could wine-bibbers and profligates rule the 
community of God 'I The Umayyads could reply that they were in, 
their position by divine preordi^tion. This would suffice for those 
who believed in predestination, but what about a sect which did not 
accept such a view ? The Qadarites certainly did not, but because the 
Umayyads were not too much concerned either way so long as they 
remained in power, they showed tolerance even to the Qadarites so long 
as this did not threaten their security. Thus, on the one hand, the Qad- 
arites showed themselves to be pious Muslims making an ethical pro- 
test, but, on the other hand, they depart in their doctrine from the main 
stream of Muslim thought and are for the, most part regarded as 
heretics. For the necessity of their ethical thought they accepted the 
tenet which specially distinguished the Eastern Church, namely, the 
freewill of man. It is illustrations of this description which urge caution 
in ascribing the origin of a doctrine to any one cause, and it is one of 
the reasons why, though it has the great authority of Von Kremer 
behind it, we hesitate to go so far as he does in saying that aU was due 
to the influence of the Christian theology. But it is equally erroneous 
to make a categorical division of two sorts^ of Muslim dialectic which 
ignores the part which Christianity played. 

Even through the days of the conquest the defence of Islam was of 
vast importance. It should be remembered that the defence was 
primarily of the traditional elements, but, as we have already seen, 
the dogmatic elements themselves as contained in the Qur’an and 
Had%^ owed something to Christianity and Judaism. They were at 
any rate in relation to Christianity and Judaism, even if this 
sometimes and in some degree antagonistic rather than assimilative. 
But the defence is not only a rigid adhesion to what is written or orally 
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transmitted but gradually, very gradually, it is eonceived in a manner 
which again and again suggests the Christian theological statements. 
Moreover, in addition to what is largely and originally theological 
dogma, there is a body of philosophical material and a method 
adopted for the recasting of the Islamic data into a positive philo- 
sophical form — ^not completely unlike what had been devised before, 
but by its new union with a new mass of dogmatic material, sufficiently 
distinct to form a new system and easily to be differentiated from the 
body of Christian and other theological material with which there was 
more or less familiarity or affinity. 

Thus, while we can say that some Christian influence was at work, 
we must not consider that this was the only influence. Undoubtedly 
some of the major influences at work were not religious or theological 
at all, as we have shown. It should be remarked that Von Kremer 
draws attention to the two points of discussion in these early days, and 
sees a transference of the topic and the argument from the Christian 
circle to the Muslim, particularly with respect to the Being and 
Attributes of God and the question of the freewill of man, and every- 
thing we have discovered bears this out. The Murjites also showed 
that they had much in common with the Eastern Christian thought 
which is again and again, as expounded, e.g., by Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, opposed to the Khariiite views. They were, for instance, 
against the doctrine of eternal punishment just as Theodore was. We , 
shall presently examin e these matters in detail. 

The adjustment to the external world of thought was, of course, not 
exclusively to Christianity. We have in these early days a rationalist 
movement. The Mu'tazilites were the advocates of the use of reason 
{^aql) in distinction from the devotees of precedent {naql). It is true 
that they were philosopMsers rather than philosophers but, as someone 
has observed, their scepticism was truly G^reek. “ Better fifty doubts 
than one certainty ”, is the saying of one of their number. 

It is interesting to gather from a book like Ba^dadi’s Al Fa/rq bain 
ol Wiraq some idea of the rise of the early sects of Islam. One of the 
wmotders is that so many rose in such a short space of time, although 
there is some evidence that they were artificially expanded and multi- 
plied to bring them to the seventy-two required by the tradition 
reported from Muhammad. Eharijites. Shiites, Qadarites and Murjites 
rose almost immediately. The three first mentioned were anti- 
Umayyad. There is still much afiSnity betwe» the Shiites,, the 
Qadarites, and the later Mu^taalites on certain theological points, 
notably on the subject of the essential attributes, the use of reason, 
and the vision of G^. The Mu'tazilites ro$e about a.b. 723 through 
the teaching of the two great pioneers Wasil b. *Ata* and *Amr b. 
Ubaid, during the reign of the Caliph Hishain. Ibn Hanbal (b. 780) 
is an uncompromisiiig opponent of the school and eidiibits an unflinoh- 
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iog conservatism opposed to the use of reason, and an almost entirely 
uncritical respect for tradition. Other sects are the Jahmites (from 
Jahm b. §afwan d. a.d. 748), extreme predestinarians or Jabrites, 
5a’itites, who are distinguished as believers in incarnation (c, a.I). 836), 
Jubba’ites (915), Bahshamites (933), etc. The literalists and the 
Ash'arites can hardly be classed as sects, but in all probability there 
were extreme anthropomorphists from the beginning as, for instance, 
Hisham b. al Hakam (early eighth century), and it may be legitimate 
to class his followers as a sect. While Ash'arism may not be classed 
as a sect, yet it was the school of thought which thwarted the Mu^tazi- 
lites, who might otherwise have become the chief exponents of Islam. 
The reason for the victory of Al Ashman (b. 873) was probably because 
he was the author of a compromise. That compromise is hard to 
define to-day, and it is even more difficult to interpret the full signifi- 
cance of the modification which Al'Ash^ari is supposed to have intro- 
duced into the doctrine of predestination. In some directions the 
Ash^arite doctrine can hardly be considered a compromise at all, but 
rather expresses the most uncompromising absolutism in its doctrine 
of the power of God, denying nature to things and lending itself to be 
the germinating ground of a devastating atomism. The compromise is 
seen in the doctrine of Jcash^ the human acquirement of acts which have 
already been created by God, and in the admission of reason if not to 
establish the truth at least to defend it. If we are right in considering 
that the formula bild JcaifuBed in relation to the mode of the inherence 
of divine attributes in the essence, etc., is an echo of the Alexandrian 
dTTotoff, meaning “having no quality’’, we may conclude from this 
and other evidence that though Al Ash^ari became the champion of the 
reactionaries, he himself was not untouched by philosophy and was 
thus marked off from the extremism of Ibn Hanbal. In short, it may 
be said that both Al Ash'ari and Al Ghazzal! present us with a strange 
problem, and it is very difficult — not impossible-^to classify either 
of them. We are not even certain whether the system which goes by 
the name of Al Ashman is really his, at any rate in the form we have it 
to-day. It may be that the difficidty in classifying either of these great 
men is the very reason why the former came to be regarded as the 
orthodox par excellence and the latter, in spite of his elusiveness, is 
regarded with such great reverence at the present time — ^however little 
this reverence leads to his serious study. The two stages which we 
have represented in these two men seem to have been fimt, some sort 
of synthesis by Al Ash'ari which modified crudities unacceptable to 
the growing intelligence of Islam and at the same time guarded against 
the exfcreiner rationalism which had' grown up, and second, a further 
synthesis of Ash'aritism with mysticism by Al Ghazzali. which redeemed 
the AsVarite doctrine from a dry and unattractive formalism. Thus, 
what we have at the end of this period and before Al Ghazzali, is a 
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concession to inteU'ectualism wMch falls short of pure rationalism, and 
an acknowledgment of the cogency of tradition with modifications. ' 
During these early years Aristotehanism is fought, but its method is 
gradually adopted, pure rationalism is forsaken for rationalism plus 
traditionahsm, pantheistic mysticism and illuminism are modified by 
the Peripatetic logic and by an insistence upon the value of the Law 
■th&piarVa. The problems which led to the rise of the sects have been 
variously stated. In the Dahistan ^ we find it asserted that the founda- 
tions of the seventy-two sects according to Maturidi and A1 Ghazzali 
were sis : tasMnh, which is the ascription of qualities to God m~a mean 
or iirierior manner ; taHil (henosis), which is divesting God of all essential 
attributes ; jabr, which is the denial of any freedom of action to man • 
qadar, which is the doctrine that man is the creator of his own acts ■ 
Ta^, which is undue devotion to ‘Ali and abhorrence of the three Caliphs 
who preceded him, and msh, which represents equally undue devotion 
^ the first two Caliphs Abu Bakr and ‘Umar at the expense of ‘Ali. 
Maulana Shibll® thinks that the principal matters of debate in the 
formative period of Islamic theology were as follows : “1. The anthro- 
pomorphic expressions used of God in the Qur’an. The question was 
whether these were to be regarded as actually true of the Deity or only 
metaphorically. The traditionalists and the Ash'ariya, the Cor- 
porealists (holding the doctrine of tajslm) and the Anthropomorphists 
(holdmg the doctrme oi tasMnh) held the former view and the Mu'tazi- 
hto held the latter. The former believed that God has hands, feet 
etc., though they mterpreted this in different ways. The Mu'tazila in 
the mterests of a particular doctrine of the unity of God, denies in »■ 
seMereyen the divine attributes. Out of this the foUowing questions 
arise . If God s attributes are eternal {qoMm) this involves pluraHties of 
eternals and if the attributes are originated and temporal {hadiik) 

then God, because He is the suppositum of temporal attributes, must 
nave nad a beginning. 

+* difiS;culty the Mu'tazilites said that there are no 

^tebutes separate from God but all those things which in us are the 
^It of om possession of attributes are from God’s essence. The 
mitionahsts thought that this would mean the denial of the divine 
atobutes altogether ^d so they clung to the view that the attributes 
01 were separate frorn His essence. 

and Tuition of freedom. On the one hand we do not seem free, 
ramjet not free then what about rewards and 

^ V ® t^o sorts of verses. What man does, 

causes him to do. Say, all is from Allah ’ (Sura iv. 80) On the 
other hand there are others which assert man’s responsibility for his 


11,350 
• ‘Ilm vl Kalam, p. 20 ff. 
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own acts. ‘ What befalls thee of bad is from thyself ’ (Sura iv. 81). 
So two opinions arose in Islam. The Jabrites held that men were 
compelled {m^bur) and the Mu'tazilites held that man is absolutely in 
control of his own deeds, but because God gave him this power, there 
is no difference to God’s absolute sovereignty. In this matter the 
Ash'arites prefer the doctrine of hash and this signifies the possibility 
of the acquirement of an act by a person although God is the author of 
all acts. 

‘‘ 3, Whether faith embraces works or not. . . . and 4. Whether 
reason or authority is to be preferred or how should these be defined ? 
The Ash^arites preferred Naql^ which is scriptural authority, and the 
Mu'tazilites i.e., reason. Under this heading the chief point at 
issue is whether the basis of obligation is rational,^ the Ash'aritps 
holding that nothing is good or bad of itself and the Mu^tazilites that 
everything is basically good or bad. The Ash'arites said, ' What the 
Lawgiver says is good becomes good and what He says is bad becomes 
bad/ The Mu^tazOites averred that the Lawgiver calls that good 
which is good of itself,” This is the old problem of whether a thing is 
good because God wills it or whether He wills it because it is good. 
“ Further, the Ash'arites said that God could and does command 
impossibilities. The Mu^tazilites and Abu Hanifa held the contrary. 
And in the same connection, the Ash‘arites said that it was not incum- 
bent on God to do justly while the Mu’tazilites said it was. The 
Ash‘arites said that God could punish a man for worshipping Him and 
reward him for sin and if He did so it would not be unjust. The Mu^tazi- 
lites said God could never do so and if He did, it would be tyranny and 
injustice.” 

Nowadays in India there is a good deal of argument as to whether the 
Mu'tazilite sect should not be regarded as orthodox. Maulana^ Shibli 
quotes some writers to that effect. “ Concerning the Mu'tazihtes, 
Jalal ud Din Dawani in Shark ul ^AqWid ul ‘Adudlya writes, ‘ The 
Mu‘tazilites are not unbelievers.’ Taqi ud Din Subki, a famous 
traditionahst writes in Shark Ihyd us Saldm, ‘ These two schools, 
Asl/arite and Mu^tazilite, are equally lawful and both are schools of 
scholasticism, though of the two the Ash'arite is the more balanced.’ 
Because the Mu'tazilites usually followed the Hanafi school of juris- 
prudence they are mentioned in the J!ahaqat ul Hamflya (by 'Abdullah 
us Suwaydi, a.d. 1543) ^ and there they are mentioned with as much 
respect as the other Hanafi doctors. It is written of Husayn b. 
'Ali, ' There w^as no one his equal iixfiqh and dialectic ’ (kaldm) and of 
Zama^hari (author of a famous commentary on the Qur’an) it is 
said that he was one of the great Hanafites. Eazi in his Tafsir on 
Surat ul An’am says, ' My father, quoting the words of Shai^ ul 

1 Ojp, cit, and Shahrastani : Miktl wa Nikal (Cureton), p. 30. 

^ Brookelmann : 11, 374. 
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Qasim Ansan, said that the thought of the Sunnis is concentrated on 
the Power and Extent ^ {was‘a) of God and that of the Mu'taziKtes on 
the Majesty and Perfection of God. Hence, if one considers rightly, 
both recognise the Majesty and Holiness of God. Although it is so far 
true to say that one school was mistaken and the other was correct in 
its opinion.’ ” ^ Whether the Ash^rite or the Mu'tazilite is the school 
which most truly represents Islam may be left for the Muslim to decide, 
for while the latter does approximate more closely in some matters to 
certain doctrines which are held in Christianity, in other matters it 
diverges more sharply from Christianity than orthodox Islam does. 

We now come to the point when the various doctrines must be 
examined and viewed in comparison so far as that is possible. In 
this process we shall remember that the trend of development in each 
religion must be infiuenced at every stage by the character of the data 
provided. Thus in Christian theology, whatever the framework of 
Hellenistic philosophy or the method dictated by the Greek logic and 
metaphysic, Christianity must always return to certain fundamental 
data which are to be found in a convenient form in the Apostles’ Creed. 
To this from the Muslim side may be opposed a s imilar creedal declara- 
tion. That primary creedal declaration will be the simple statement 
of the unity and the mission of Muhammad, and this is then expanded 
in the definitions of faith. The doctrine of God must then be developed. 
It win substitute for the personal distinctions m the Godhead, which, 
the Christian data supply, names of God to be found in the Qur’an 
or to he derived from statements in that book. Discussions of the 
Trinity will find their counterpart in the discussion of the attributes 
of God and how these are to be regarded. On the Christian side the 
subject of mediation is the next great topic. This in Christian theology 
is Chri^ological doctrine. In Islam conceptions of mediation will 
centre in the doctrine of the prophethood. Christianity in its ideas of 
mediation does not entirely omit conceptions which include angels 
and prophets, and, on the other hand, Islam does not in its conception 
of mediation entirely ignore the question of emanation, angels, and the 
Vehicle of revelation. When revelation comes to be discussed there 
will be found in both a place for scripture, but because of the doctrine 
of the Word made flesh, Christianity will be disposed to rest revelation 
craoially on the conception of the giving of God’s self-revelation and 
on Christ as the embodiment of that and its heart and centre. 

foUowing pages the subjects it is proposed to deal with are : 
God, B^Dnity, His Attributes, The Holy Trinity, Anthropomorphism, 
(J>d_s Transcendence, the ^ neg^im, the Grace of God, Immanence, 
the vision of God, Mediation, Emanation, Logos doctrine, the Incarna- 
tion, Prophecy, Scripture, the Ordering of the Universe (including 

^ I.e., the exteat of His Uigoitv or rule. 

* Shibli: 28, 
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Providence, Predestination, Hmnan Freedom, Divine Justice, 
Authorsliip of Acts, and Cosmology), tlie Doctrine of Homan Nature, 
tlie Soul, Sin, Faith and Works, Soteriology and Eschatology. 

A. THE BEING AND ATTRIBUTES OP GOD 
(l) GOD, THE KNOWLEDGE OP HIS EXISTENCE 

Both Islam and Christianity, in regard to the question, of the 
existence of God, present the same features. They both have their 
foundations in sacred scripture which is regarded as a revelation from 
Grod and both have a religions feeling for nature which is in the first 
place stimulated from the Godward side. The Hebrew thinker came 
down from his thought of God upon the world • he did not rise from 
the world up to his thought of God.” ^ This is true also of the Muslim 
thinker. But in addition both have accepted a large collateral body 
of argument which seems to take the reverse course from nature to 
Gk)d. This is the Greek element supplied to both in common from 
the arguments in the Timaeus and the MeUbpH/ysics of Aristotle.^ 

The Quranic message, which does not so much argue for the existence 
of God as proclaim it, may be illustrated feom the following passages. 

Verily Allah it is who cleaves out the grain and the date-stone ; 
He brings forth the living from the dead and it is He who brings the 
dead from the living. . . . He it is who made for you stars that ye 
might be guided thereby in the darkness of the land and of the sea. . . . 
He it is who sends down rain from the heavens and We bring forth 
therewith crops of everything ; and We bring forth therefrom green 
things wherefrom we bring forth grain in full ear ; and the paln^ from 
its spathe come clusters within reach ; and gardens of grapes and 
olives and pomegranates.^^ Sura vi. 95 ff. Do they not look then at 
the camel how she is created ? And at the heaven how it is supported 1 
And at the mountains how they are set up ? And at the earth how it 
is spread out.” Sura Ixxxviii. 16 fi.® With these passages may be 
compared Ps. xix., Bom. i. 20, Acts xiv. 17, etc. Thus the scriptures 
of both Islam and Christianity lend themselves to an appeal to creation 
in support of the belief in God. When therefore we find in CJlnistian 
or Muslim theology formal arguments on the cosmological or teleo- 
logical pattern the real incentive td this is the scripture to which each 
appeals. That which is expressed in the sacred books not so much as 
argument becomes the basis of argument when the reader passes from 
the purer devotional emotions awakened within him and allows free 
play to intellectual curiosity. We may say therefore that on the plane 
of a religious appreciation of nature the Bible and the Qur’an stand 

1 Davidson ; Theology of the Old Testament, p. 32. 

* Eor the references to the Greek arguments see the notes to Miskawaih passim, 

» See also Sura xvi. 8 ft,, Sura xci. 1 ff., Sura Ixxx. 24 ff. and Sura bczix, 27 ff. 
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together and the intellectual formulation of arguments for the existence 
of God which stands in relation to this religious appreciation is similar 
in Jew, CEhxistian and Muslim. 

When such arguments are set forth they are in intellectual form, 
hut they owe most to a previously prevailing mood and a mind directed 
by a previously experienced emotion. The rhapsody of revelation has 
been caught. Thus strictly speaking it cannot be maintained that the 
starting point is creation in any absolute sense. There is the mind 
which is aware, the prophetic mind if you will, and the material on 
which the mind is to exercise. If the mind falters saying, “ Canst 
thou by searching find out God ? ” it may do so in the mood of faith 
or in the mood of scepticism. It may ask the question in awe at the 
splendour of the divine and the littleness of man, or it may ask it in 
cynicism and bitterness, or in simple desperation. It may also ask 
the question calmly and judicially in no way perturbed and making 
an implicit inquiry into the limits of human intellect. When this 
latter is the case the prior commitment to faith is not necessarily 
disturbed. The limits of argument may be clearly understood and the 
soul still bow in adoration before God. The pity is when the devotional 
spirit sufiers fatigue and the negations which the intellect multiplies 
overwhelm the everlasting yea ” of the human spirit to its Maker. 

An illustration of what is meant may be found in the way in which 
calamity is regarded when the spirit of man is directed to its under- 
standing or endurance. The sense of calamity which is such a marked 
feature of the prophetic utterances of the Old Testament and of the 
Qur’an, which we know from experience has often driven men into a 
mood of denial, is, nevertheless, because of the previously determined 
faith of the prophet or the commitment of the human spirit to God, 
stimulating to faith. It is as if man had to bring an interpreting mind 
to these things and that it, is already biassed. Having looked within, 
man looks again without. The scrutiny of order and design, and the 
emotion of awe and wonder at the world in all its manifold splendour 
and magnificence may induce, on the one hand, an enthusiasm for 
science or, on the other, a stimulus to religion. If the latter is to 
happen, something must be added to mere phenomena. Something of 
the same sort of process is conceived by Muslims in regard to the 
appreciation of miracle as the work of a prophet where, when the 
matter is reviewed rationally, the argument seems to be moving in 
a circle, some prior inclination or perhaps intuition influencing the 
verdict as to whether it is a divine work or legerdemain. 

ReligLons men on both sides have sometimes expressed scepticisin 
at the validity of the arguments which have been introduced for the 
existence of God. In early Islam there was a tendency to look askance 
at the use of reason to substantiate anything about God. What was 
contained in the Qur’an must be accepted and nothing added. There 
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was even to be a rigid observance of tbe names to be found in tbe 
Qur’an. This must have been one of the motives in fixing the ninety- 
nine names. Shibli reminds us that Ibn Hibban (d. 965) was exiled for 
saying that G-od was uncircumscribed (Zd rmMud)^ Similar prejudice 
was expressed against the use of terms like “ substance ” {jawhm) for 
God. This would be because the terms were unscriptural. The same 
writer also says that it was unacceptable to say that God was in every 
place, but this was deemed to be equivalent to proclaiming oneself a 
Jahmite and tantamount to infidelity.^ Evidence for this reluctance to 
use philosophical terminology may be found in the quotations from the 
tracbtionalists in Ijtimd^ ul JuyusTi il Islamlya by Shams ud Din, b. 
Qa 37 im (thirteenth century a.d.).^ 

Such a protest is understandable if it arose from a desire to retain 
the doctrine of God within the limits of supernatural revelation and in 
the interests of piety against a secular metaphysic, but it raises the 
whole question of the relation of reason and revelation. 

Following the Muslim theological process and analysing it in its 
stages, Shibli^ comes to the conclusion that there is the following 
gradual development of theology. “ In the first stage God is held to 
be corporeal, seated on the Throne, possessing hands, feet and face. 
God set His Ixand on the shoulder of Muhammad and the Prophet felt 
that it was cold. In the second stage God is still held to be corporeal, 
having hands and face and legs, but all these are not like ours. In the 
third stage God is conceived to have neither body, hands nor face. 
Such words in the Qur’an have not the real meaning at all but are 
metaphorical and allegorical. God is Hearer, Seer and Knpwer but aU 
these attributes are in addition to His quiddity {mdhiya). In the fourth 
stage God’s attributes are neither identical with His Essence nor 
alien to it {Id 'ayn wa Id ghayr). In the fifth stage God’s essence is 
absolutely simple. In it there is no sort of multiplicity whatever. His 
essence does the work of aU His attributes. His essence is Knowing, 
Seeing, Hearing, Powerful, etc. In the sixth and last stage God is 
conceived as Absolute Existence, i.e.. His existence is His very quiddity. 
This takes the form of the Oneness of Existence {yVahda^ ul Wujud), 
where we arrive at the point where philosophy and Sufism meet. It 
must not be supposed that these stages represent a chronological 
order in which the later superseded the earlier. Representatives of the 
different points of view were contemporaneous and still are.” 

The summary is interesting because it assumes that there will be a 
dual appeal to revelation and reason and a progressive espansion of the 

^ Brookelmaim says it was because be taught that prophethood was a combmation 
of and ^Amal, where again it would be the philosophical terminology which was 
disliked. (See BncyG. of IsMm art. Ibn Bibban). 

^ Shibli : *Ilm uL Kcddm, p. 26 f. 

® Vide Brock. 11, 106. 

* Op. c♦^., 16 ff. 
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province of tlie latter. Tliis TOiter has a rationalistic tendency which, 
of course, many orthodox people would not care to accept. But it 
should not be forgotten that 'whether reason is accepted as a co- 
ordinate principle in revelation in Islam or not, rationalism has come 
to a permanent place in various forms in the Islamic system. Shibli 
argues that the appeal to reason was primitive in Islam and advances 
the following arguments.^ 

‘^Abii Huraira reported that the Prophet said that the grief and 
lamentation of the living was an affliction to the dead (for whom they 
sorrowed). Ayesha said : This cannot be, because one man cannot be 
held accountable for another’s sins. One of the companions said that 
Muhammad said the dead could hear. Ayesha said : The dead cannot 
hear because God Himself says, * Thou canst not make the dead to 
hear ! ’ (Sura xxvii. 82). Abu Huraira related that Muhammed said the 
eating of a thing cooked by fire spoiled the ritual ablution. Abdullah 
b. Mas'ud replied, ^ If that is so then to perform the ablution with hot 
water is unlawful.’ Now it is certain that these people had no intention 
of repudiating the words of the prophet, but they must have thought 
that the prophet could not have said anything which was contrary .to 
reason.” 

However this may be, and it looks like special pleading, there is 
no lack but rather a great profusion of rational arguments now in use 
in Islam for the existence and attributes of God. When the Philo- 
sophers or the Mu^tazihtes in the first place appealed to reason, they 
foUowed in the path which had been laid down for them before. For 
the combination of reason and revelation they had the precedent of 
the school of Alexandria. For Clement of Alexandria the channel 
of revelation was not simply Scripture but also abstract reasoning. 
His idea was that the Scripture is the means whereby there is bestowed 
on man an idea of God which has a preliminary valud as a purifiication 
whereby spiritual insight may have an opportunity to develop. From 
this the mind proceeds to analysis and elimination. This process of 
dimination in Clement is not much dissimilar to the of the 
Mn^tazilites and others. 

Of the formal arguments it may be said that there is not a great deal 
of difier^nce in what we fimd, e.g., in Ibn Miskawaih and A1 Farabi and 
in the earlier pre-Islamic theology. ^Examples of the idea of the ascent 
through nature to God, or from the works of God to the Worker are 
to found in Philo.^ Similarly the argument for an efficient and 
moving caiise which has its roots in Greek metaphysics is found in the 
same writer,® and the argum^it to a necessary first cause alsoi^ Ibn 

1 Op. oiL, p. 14. 

* Abr. 16 (IT, 12), Monarch, i. 4 (II,*2ie^l7), Frcmn. et Pom., 7 (11. 414-16). 

» Mundi Op., 1 (1, 2), Be Prof., 2 (1, 647). 

* Oo»/. lAng., 25 (1, 425). 
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Miskawaih^s arguments from change and motion are Aristotelian. They 
may be found in the work of Diodorus of Tarsus entitled Agamst Fate.^ 
In this book we find the cosmological argument. The world is subject 
to change and change implies beginning. Underlying the changeable 
there must be something which is itself not subject to change but stable 
and immutable- Diodorus gives, in addition, a simple form. of teleo- 
logical argument pointing to the variety to be discerned in nature and 
the wisdom which is involved in the order. Similar appeal to the 
order of the universe is found in Ibn Miskawaih. Both A1 Parabi 
and Miskawaih contribute the argument to the primwm movem, the 
assertion that an infinite series is impossible, and common to both 
Christian and Muslim arguments is the distinction between the poten-? 
tial and the necessary, and the postulating of one who is the necessarily 
existing first cause. 

In John of Damascus ^ the argument from change is little different 
from that found in Miskawaih. ^^All things that exist are either 
created or uncreated. If then things are created it follows that they 
are also whoUy mutable. For things whose existence originated in 
change^ must also be subject to change, whether it be that they perish 
or that they become other than they are by act of will. But if things 
are uncreated they must in all consistency be also wholly immutable. 
For things which are opposed m the nature of their existence must also 
be opposed in the mode of their existence, that is to say, must have 
opposite qualities : who then will refuse to grant that all existing 
things, not only such as come within the province of the senses, but 
even the very angels, are subject to change and transformation and 
movement of various kinds ? For the things pertaining to the rational 
world, I mean angels and spirits and demons, are subject to changes of 
will, whether it is a progression or a retrogression in goodness, whether 
a struggle or a sitrrender ; while the others suffer changes of generation 
and corruption, of increase and decrease, of quality and of movement 
in space. Things then that are mutable are also wholly created. But 
things which are created must be the work of some maker, and the 
. maker cannot have been created. For if he had been created, he also 
must have been created by someone, and so on till we arrive at some- 
thing uncreated. The Creator, then, being uncreated is also wholly 
immutable. And what could this be other than Deity ? 

Similarly, in the same chapter, the Damascene approaches the teleo- 
logical argument with his emphasis on providence and order. Even 
the very continuity of the creation and its preservation and govern- 
ment, teach us that there does exist a Deity who supports and pre- 
serves and ever provides for this universe. For how could opposite 
natures such as fixe and water, air and earth, have combined with each 


^ See Photius in Migne : Pat, Cfraec,, 103, 833. 

» De Fide Ortm,, Bk. I, Cap. Ill (P.G., 94, 793 f.). 
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other so as to form one complete world, and continue to abide in indis- 
soluble union, were there not some omnipotent power which bound 
them together and always preserved them from dissolution ? 

What is it that gave order to things of heaven and things of earth 
and all those things which move in the air and in the water — or rather 
to what was in existence before these, namely, to heaven and earth and 
air and the elements of fire and water ? What was it that distributed 
these ? What was it that set these in motion and keeps them in their 
unceasing and unhindered course ? Was it not the Artificer of these 
things 1 And He who hath implanted in everything the law whereby 
the universe is carried on and directed ? . . . Is it not He who created 
them and brought them into existence ? For we shall not attribute 
such power to chance {automaton)."^ 

The limits which have to be set to the arguments are noted by both 
sets of writers.^ Some hesitation is expressed about the validity of the 
leap from nature to God. Sometimes it is suggested that to have a 
knowledge of the operations and powers of God is not the same as to 
have a knowledge of His being or essence, but the invariable reply is 
that lack of complete knowledge does not destroy the value of know- 
ledge as far as it goes. There is almost unanimous testimony also 
that it is impossible for there to be knowledge of God in His essence 
and thus the limitations of the arguments used are admitted. For 
instance, Gregory of Nyssa and many others say that we cannot know 
the Essen<^ because this would mean that our knowledge of God would 
be immediate. It is, however, possible for us to know God mediately 
through His powers or energies and operations in creation. John of 
Damascus also says, “ The Nature of Deity is incomprehensible. It is 
plain that there is a God, but what He is in His essence and nature is 
absolutely incomprehensible and unknowable.’’ 2 The AJexandrians 
also felt that there was a need of revelation and some would seem to 
have gone so far as to hold that there could be no middle way between 
the self-revelation of God and an absolute scepticism. It should be 
remembered, however, that this ‘‘ revelation ’’ was conceived by them 
as twofold, Scripture and the inspiration of the intellect. 


(n) THE XJNITY OE GOD 

It was the &st interest of Islam to maintain the monbtheism which 
had won after its experiences of paganism. The roots of the struggle 
that monotheism probably He^ far back and much earlier than 
Muhammad. That there was monotheism in Airabia alongside the 
pag^sm seems to be indicated by the presence of Jewish tribes and 
by the obscure sect of the Hanifs if by nothing else. Semitic story, if 


^ Of. AX Fclwz vl AsaJiaar. Cap. I. 

• De JPide Orthod.,'1, Cap. IV (P.O.. 94, 797). 
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we take the Old Testament alone as an example, shows 
monotheism against paganism in a most graphic way. ^ TT^<^oomcv 
to have had such violent upheavals in conceiving its ideas o ^ :t / 

as the Semitic. This is true of the Jew and true of the Ara . , ' / 

the last violent throes may legitimately be called a wor -wp * 
The Qur’an witnesses to the intense jzeal for the 
characterized the preaching of Muhammad. Say, ‘ Praise . 

God, and peace be upon His servants whom He has 
best or what they associate with Him ? He who created t le le ^ 
and the earth and sends down on you rain from heaven . And we c 
to grow therewith gardens fraught with beauty ; ye ccmlcl no tat e 
the trees thereof to grow. Is there a god with God ? Nay, out ioy 
are a people who make peers with Him. He who made the oar * 
settled and placed among it rivers, and placed upon it firnt 
and places between the two seas a barrier, is there a gotl witti Go( 
Nay, but most of them know not. He who answers the distressed winm 
he calls upon Him and removes the evil and makes you 
the earth, is there a god with God ? ” (Sura xxvii. 
there is no god but He, the Living, the Self-subsistent. Shnnber t>akeH 
Him not nor sleep. His is what is in the heavens and wliat is ui t he 
earth. Who is it that intercedes with Him without His . 

He knows what is before them and what behind them and llioy r(mi- 
prehend naught of His knowledge but of what He pleases. His throim 
extends over the heavens and the earth, and it tires Him not t« guard 
them both, for He is High and Grand'’ (Sura ii. 250) ; Will they 
associate with Him those who cannot create anything, but tlH*y 
selves are created, which have no power to help them and <u«inot evetn 
help themselves ? ” (Sura vii. 191). Beside these arc many oilier 
passages^ proclaiming the unity of God. This is aBserted agaimt 
paganism and against the Jews and Christians as, e.g., *j^nra iv. 
and against dualism as in Sura xvi.’63, while, however* it i« 
in many places that the God of Jews and Christians is Ono and the 
same as Allah, e.g.,’Sura xxix. 45. ^ 

When the terms of unity — wahid^ ahad, awMd^ and 
are used of Allah they signify, according to the expOBitors* He who is 
One in Essence^ having no like nor peer nor second. He is th« Om m 
Attributes beside whom there is no other. He is also tho ul (%u‘!y 
insusceptible to division into parts and having no doubt*. Ibu Atjfir 
and the Idmn ul ^Arab would make the terms signify that I has always 
been alone. Of the strange name for God in the Suiu of the Unity 
namely, As Samad, Lane says it means the Being which continues or 
continues for ever after His creatures have perished”, or **Thc 
Creator of everything, of whom nothing is independent and whose 

1 E.g., The chapter of the Unity, Sura oxii, the end of Hura xxui, xxi* Isxh 550* 
Sura ix. 30 Sura xxv, 1-3, Sura xxxv. 3. 
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unity eveiytldng indicates, or one who takes no nonrishinent or 
food.” ^ 

Bobertson Smith said, “What is often described as the natural 
tendency of Semitic religion towards ethical monotheism is in the mait^ 
nothing more than a consequence of the alliance of religion with 
monarchy.” ^ When the Qur’an uses the term Al Eaqq as a name for 
God, it is speaking in terms of a unique monarchic right belonging to 
the One God. Thus in Sura xe. 113, “ Exalted then be God the King, 
the Truth (the rightful King).” He alone possesses a right over His 
creatures.® The term signifies that God is the true God as opposed to 
false ^ds. Thus, e.g., in Sura x 31, “ There shall every soul prove 
what it has sent on before ; and they shall be returned unto (Sod, their 
(3od, their true Sovereign and that which they devised shall stray away 
from them,” and again, Sura xviii. 40 fi., “ And he said, ‘ Would that 
I had never associated anyone with my Lord ! ’ And he has not any 
party to help him beside God, nor was he helped. In such a case the 
patromge is Gtod’s the True. He is best at rewarding and best at an 
issue.” A similar conception of the divine monarchy or the theocracy 
may be seen in the Old Testament and m, comparison the ethical king- 
ship of the Old Testament is much in advance of the conception found 
in the pages of the Qur’an. 

. Noldeke has written, “ The complete victory of monotheism, it is 
true, was first achieved within historical times among the Israelites ; 
birt strong tendencies in the same direction appear also among the 
other Semitic peoples. Eenan is also right in reckoning Christianity as 
^y m part a Semitic religion, for even its origin presupposed a world 
OTctmed by Greek ideas, and it was mainly through non-Semitic 
^uences that it became a world religion. . . . Islam, on the other 
tond, m Its pme Arabic form, the doctrine of Mnhammad,and his 
disoiples . . . is the logical perfection of Semitic religion, ^th the 
impoi^tion of only one fundamental idea, though that fe indeed a 
v^ important one, namely, the conception of a resurrection ^d of a 
Me la h^v^ which had already been adopted by Judaism and Chris- 
^ty. There is a great deal in this statement with which it is 
impossible to agree, but our main concern is with this alleged “ pure 
A • It is to be doubted whether there ever was a pure 

^bio form, and certeinly Islam as it now exists cannot be regarded 
m that way. Blam itself came into a world “fructified with Greek 

• ^ rt IS a process of assimilation to tW world which we see 
UL the centimes under review. 

Ohmamily, wleftar it had profited or aafared loea for ite aseocia- 

* SeUgionqffheSemiteB, p. 74. 

* Saras ix. 13, aacdii. 37, ix. 63. 
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tion with. Greek thought, had nevertheless maintained strongly the 
monotheistic doctrine, and even pressed Greek thought into -the service 
of the doctrine. Take, for instance, John of Damascus, who is typical 
and whom the later Islamic theologians did not disdain to follow in 
arguments for the Oneness of God. In his De Fide Orihodoxa ^ we find 
the following arguments. He quotes Bxod. xx. 2, 3 ; Dent. vi. 4 ; 
Isa. xliii. 10 ; and also John xvii. 3. Deity is perfect. If there are 
many gods there must be difEerence between them. If not they are 
the same. If there is difierence, what becomes of their perfection ? 
. . . One God would limit the other. . . . How could the world be 
ruled by many and saved from the dissolution and strife between the 
rulers ? That argument from mutual prevention we come across 
again and again in later Muslim theologians. 

An enthusiasm for monotheism and a dread of polytheism led to a 
doctrine of the unity of God which afiected the conception of the divine 
essence. Men were not content to assert the unity of God as a defence 
against a plurality of gods, but sought also to extrude from the con- 
ception of the divine every vestige of multiplicity. Cook in his notes 
on the Religion of the Semites ^ says that polydsemonism provided the 
element in which Semitic monotheism strove for the conception of the 
unity of God. In his enumeration of the tendencies which make for 
monotheism he states first co-ordination of attributes or functions 
The Mu^tazilite statement of Islam shows this tendency. It realized 
that the division of attributes has often led to belief in a god for every 
power of nature. When Origen defends the Trinity against Oelsus, he 
shows the like enthusiasm for an inner co-ordination or circuminces- 
sion as a sort of perfect mutual interpenetration within the deity to 
save the unity and indivisibility of God. His strong feeling on the 
matter is e:^ressed in his words, “ To ascribe division to an incorporeal 
substance is not only an act of extreme impiety but of the crassest 
folly He goes on to insist that the unity of God is a perfect moral 
harmony,® that it is a transcendent unity and in respect to the Trinity 
particularly an identity of will. He specially speaks of its transcen- 
dent character as a unity appropriate to One who is even beyond 
being.^ 

Philo preceded him with the like thoughts. God is alone and one, 
not a composite but a simple nature All other things involve 
plurality. For instance, man consists of soul and body. The soul has 
rational and irrational parts and the body is made up of the hot, the 
cold, the heavy, the light, the dry, the moist. But God is not a 
compound, nor is He composed of many ingredients, but is unmixed 

1 Bk. I, Cap, V (P.C?., 04, 800 t). 

» P. S268 

• Contra Celmm, wii. 12. 

* im., Vi. 64. 
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■with anything else. For whatever might be added to God is either 
superior or inferior or e^ual to EKm. But there is neither an e^^ual nor 
a superior to God and nothing inferior is joined to Him, otherwise He 
Himself would become inferior, and in such a case He would also be 
corruptible, which it is unlawful to suppose. God therefore has been 
ranked in conformity with one and the unity ; or rather even the unity 
is ranked in conformity with the one God. For all number, like time, 
is younger than the universe, while Grod is older than the urdverse and 
its Creator.’" ^ 

Though Philo stands so long before the Mu'tazilites, his thought 
shows strong similarities with theirs. Probably we have in both a 
(Semitic urge to monotheism rendered more insistent by real peril 
from polytheism and supported by the philosophical mind. Thus we 
find in both the denial of the attributes in the interests of the unity, 
of which more later, and that Philo was alive to the danger of poly- 
theism is quite clear.^ In one place he says of the text ‘ ‘ I am thy God ” 
that it is only figurative. It must not be taken as true in a literal 
sense because this would involve God being brought within the sphere 
of relations of association and aflSnity, God is self-contained and 
beyond all relations. The Alexandrian school followed much of this 
very closely through Clement, who speaks of the Monad who is reached 
after stripping, to the neo-Platonists with their conception of the 
transcendent One, to Pseudo-Dionysius, who speaks of the One in the 
same way, and whose infl.uence on Muslim mystical thought has often 
been remarked. The position of Christian theology with regard to 
what we may speak of as the internal unity of the Godhead, i.e., the 
unity of the essence or the simplicity of God, is well shown by John of 
Damascus and it would be well to quote what he says in full. 

‘‘We believe in One God, one Principle, without beginning, un- 
created, unbegotten, imperishable, immortal, everlasting, infinite, 
uncircumscribed, boundless, of infinite power, simple, imcompounded, 
incorporeal, without flux, passionless, unchangeable, unalterable, 
unseen, the fountain of goodbaess and justice, the light of the mind, 
inaccessible ; a power known by no measure, measurable by His own 
will alone (for everything He wills He can), creator of all created thing, 
seen or unseen, of all the maintainer and preserver, for all the provider, 
master and lord and kmg over all, with an endless and immortal 
kingdom : having no contrary, filling all, by nothing encompassed, but 
rather Hims elf the encompasser and maintainer and original pos- 
sessor of the xmiverse, occupying all essences intact, and extending 
beyond all things, and being separated from all essence as being super- 
essential and above all things and Absolute God, Absolute (Goodness 
and Absolute Fulness : determining aE sovereignties and r^nks, beinfit 

1 Leg. AU., XL, L (I, 66-7). 

HJmf, LtTig., 33 (1, 431). 
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placed above all sovereignty and rank, above essence and life and word 
and thought ; being lEmself very light and goodness and life and 
essence, inasmuch as He does not derive His being from another, i.e., 
of those that exist : but being Himself the fountain of being to all 
that is, of life to the living, of reason to those that have reason ; to all 
the cause of all good ; perceiving all things even before they have 
become ; one essence, one divinity, one power, one will, one energy,, 
one beginning, one authority, one dominion, one sovereignty, made 
known in three perfect subsistences and adored with one adoration, 
believed in and ministered to by all rational creation, united without 
confusion and divided without separation (which indeed transcends 
thought).’^ ^ It will be noted that this is in the chapter of his book 
devoted to the Holy Trinity. 

It would perhaps be better to deal here with the peculiar Mu'tazilite 
views of the Unity than to defer it till we discuss the attributes, 
although it involves questions which we shall have to take up later 
when considering the doctrine of the divine attributes. The Mu'tazi- 
lites arrogated to themselves the title of the “Adherents of the Unity 
and this particular title indicates the thorough-going way in which they 
urged the utter oneness of the divine essence. It is interesting to note 
that though they urged this doctrine against trinitarian notions, 
Christian theology usually accepts the identity of the essential attributes 
with the essence.® The way the Mu^tazilites approached the problem 
was thus. If God was a Knower, then He must have knowledge. This 
knowledge would either be in Him or outside Him. If the latter were 
the case then knowledge would be something additional added to God, 
and the essential God would need to depend on something outside 
Himself for His knowledge. If this is the case, then God cannot be 
considered to be self-sufficient or absolute. Moreover, duality has 
been introduced into the divine nature. It is therefore felt that 


no other way out of the dilemma is possible than to confess that God^s 
knowledge is identical with His essence. Beyond this there is no 
attempt to investigate the mode of the inherence of the divine attributes 
in the essence or to define their relation to it precisely and positively, 
for it was held that no positive description could be given of Grod’s 
qualities and so only negative explanations were entertained. Thus, 
if it was said that God knew, this only meant that He was not ignorant. 
This in general was the method employed by Mu*taziKtes with regard 
to all the attributes. They were strong opponents of the eternal word 
because they considered that this violated the divine unity. It has 
been suggested that the peculiar form of the names of God in the 
Qur’an with the definite article, e.g., the Knower, the Living, may have 


1 De Fm Orthod., I, Cap. YIIl (P.O., 94, 808 1). 

^ I.e., ahl ut tawl),%d. 

* Aq^uinas ; Contra Centihs, I, Capp. XXII, XLV, LXXIII, etc. 
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led tlie Mu‘tazilites to apprehend a danger of these separate names 
being regarded by the ignorant as separate individuals and thus pro- 
viding a regular pantheon. This must not be dismissed as improbable. 
To a people not far from paganism it might have been possible, and 
there can be no doubt of the great dread which the intellectuals mani- 
fested of falling back into polytheism or any other view but mono- 
theism. Both Christians and Muslims alike should remember that it is 
this dread which lies at the bottom of objections to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the former because it should lead them to a more sjmpathetic 
attitude to the Muslim in this difficulty and to greater zeal in guarding 
the doctrine from any statement which could be understood as tri^ 
theism, and the latter because the doctrine of the Trinity is not 
polytheistic at all. 

To sum up, the Mu^taziHtes sought to guard the divine unity by a 
denial of separate attributes. God has no particular knowledge, 
power or life by which He knows and exercises power and lives. What- 
ever in us seems to result from the possession of some quality, is in 
God from and by His essence and has no real distinction from God 
Himself. When we say that God is Omniscient or Omnipotent or 
that He is the Living God, though we were to multiply such predicates 
ai infinitum we should only assert that God is. This is the teaching of 
Abu Hu^ayl, one of the great Mu^tazilites. He maintained that God’s 
qualities must be either negations or logical references or relations. 
Nothing positive could he said of Him, because then there would be 
the composition of subject and predicate, of being and quality, in 
God and God is not composite but absolutely simple. As we proceed 
it will be seen how closely such views approximate to earlier theo- 
logical formulations. 

Pseudo-Dionysius provides us with some illustrations of the way in 
which it was conceived that attributes should be related to the xmdif- 
ferentiated Godhead and not to hypostases which seems to have been 
the main concern of the Mu^tazilites, e.g., All the names proper to 
God are always applied in Scripture not partially but to the whole, 
entire, full, complete Godhead, and they all refer indivisibly, absolutely, 
i|nxeservedly, and wholly to all the wholeness of the whole and entire 
Godhead.”^ 


(m) THE DIVINE ATTBIBUTBS 

The proper foundation for the discussion of the attributes of God as 
held in Islam should be the epithets which are applied to Hityi by 
Muhamma d in the Qur’an. These ninety-nine ” names, ^ however, 
give place at a very early date to certain attributes {sifdt) which in 
some cases seem to be reduced to the bare minimum. « g.^ the know- 

^ Divine Ncmes^ Cap. II, i. 

* For a list of these, see the end of Vol. I of this work, 
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ledge, power and life of- the Mu'tazilites occupy the centre of attention. 
We have the postulate of seven attributes Quaft sifdt), life, knowledge, 
power, will, hearing, seeing, and speech ; or we have the ten pyinciples, 
namely that God is powerful, knowing, living, willing, seeing and 
hearing, speaking, that the speech of God is eternal, that His knowledge 
is eternal, that Ilis wdll is eternal and, finally, that He knows by 
knowledge, lives by life, exercises power by power, wills by will, speais 
by speech, hears by hearing and sees by sight. ^ The sifdt become oreedal 
while the Quranic names are used in ritual recitation. But this is to 
anticipate, and in this early period we have to content ourselves with 
observing some of the connexions between the gradually forming 
doctrine of the attributes and the early pre-Islamic theology. 

There were in these early days various opinions as to the names 
which it was proper to apply to God. Ba^dadi^ informs us that 
Hisham b. "Amr al Fawati did not like to use the name Al WaJcU for 
God, although he read it in ^he Qur’an. Some difficulty was early felt 
about the naming of God by names which referred to acts which 
occurred in time. How could God be said to be eternally qualified by 
such names ? Thus Ibn Karram (d. o. a.i>, 870) held that God has been 
eternally qualified by names derived from Bis acts although the 
eternal existence of acts is absurd.^ He is eternally creator, sustainer 
and benefactor even without the existence of acts of creation, etc. He is 
said to be eternally creator by creatingness ” {J^liqtya) and sustainer 
by “ sustainingness ” {rdziqlya). These two are power to create and 
power to provide respectively. The power is eternal though the act 
has a defiimte temporal beginning. Such abstractions have an appear- 
ance of philosophizing and so were probably popular, but they have 
far less real value than the concrete and direct epithets of the Qur’an. 
Al Jubba’i held ^ that it was possible to devise names for Allah derived 
from the acts which He does. Al Ash'ari in debate with him remarked 
that in this case Allah should be called the producer of pregnancy, but 
even Christians had not ventured to say that He product the preg- 
nancy of Mary. The Quranic epithets included many which could be 
regarded as contraries, e.g., God is described as the one who leads 
and the one who misleads. There is an echo of this in what Ba|^dadi 
says about the ’j^azinutes ® who predicate contrary attributes of Allah, 
i.e., both friendship and enmity, averring that He does not c^a8e 
hating His enemies and loving His friends. As already seen, the 
Qadarites and Mu'tazilites denied eternal attributes to Mah. They 
seem not to have hesitated to deny what could be regarded as the 
plain sense of the Qur’an. Allah does not see nor does anyone see 

^ GhftzzaTl : Ili/ya * UlUm id Din, Vol. I, 70 

® Al Farq bain al Firaq, Pt. m, Cap. iu. 

® : Al Farq bain al Firaq, Pt. Ill, Cap, vii. 

* Ibid., Pt. in. Cap. iii. 

Pt. m. Cap. ii 
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Him.” ^ 'All Zarara b. A'yan said that Allah did not know, live, 
exercise power, hear, see, nor wish till He created for Himself life, 
power, etc., and the Qadarites of Basra inferred from this that His will 
and His word are finite. The Karramites also held that God’s word, 
will, and cognitions ^ were all finite. In his Ibdna ® A1 Ash'ari asserts 
that Jahm denied that God was eternally knowing, willing and living. 
So there can be temporal things in God. What does all this mean ? 
Why on the one hand deny the eternal attributes of God and then 
accept temporal attributes in Him ? 

A completely satisfactory reply is difficult to find, but some sort of 
TTiTrling may be gathered if we look at some of the theories which had 
been advanced earlier with regard to the attributes. It should first of . 
all be borne in mind that the problem of the attributes as it comes before 
us in the early formative period of Muslim theology is the counterpart 
in Islam of the problem of the personal distinctions in the Godhead 
on the Cbristian side. 

The idea of God which had been already formed in the philosophical 
theology was of one who was in all respects immutable. Thus in Philo 
we find God represented as immutable,^ having no needs,® impassible,® 
inexpressible by images or language ^ (cf. Sura xl. 19). He is without 
qualities ® and simply pure being. He is self-dependent and beyond all 
relations. Yet PMlo speaks of the Providence of God. Here we have 
the paradox which renders the task of elucidation so difficult. The 
parallel to the Mu'tazflite view will be obvious. 

When Philo made his assertion that God was without qualities it was 
because that which possessed qualities could not be considered to be 
mi generis.^ It must share such qualities with others. Something of 
this thought seems to be behind what is said by the Mu'tazilites. If 
God is said to have knowledge it is a quality which, if it exists apart 
from His Essence, may be attributed to others, and so God would 
cease to be sui generis. Thus to predicate qualities of God is to be in 
danger of tashWi, i.e., likening God to creatures. But the dilemma is 
that the Qur’an does apply epithets to God. The only solution there- 
fore is to remove these feom the essential nature of God and class them 
with other attributes, holding in mind that these have no effect on the 
immutable essence. It should be noted that Philo enlarges his view to 
say that properties (JStoTTjTes*) which are peculiar to God may be pre- 
dicated of Bfim because they do no injury to His uniqueness, and so He 

^ Baghdadi : Al Farq bain al Firaq. Pt. HI, Cap. iii. 

* Pt. Ill, Cap. Yi. ^ 

» Pp. 64r-56. 

* All, II, 9 (I, 72) and Ot^eruh. 6 (1, 142). 

® Qiwd Deus Immut., 12 (1, 281), 

« Abr.,'‘Se (II, 29). 

’ Mvtat. Nom., 2 (I, 580). 

* Leg. 1, 13(1,50). 

* A^, Noe, 3 (I, 302). 
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can be described as self-existent, eternally omnipotent, omniscient, 
perfect because these properties can belong to no one but Himself. 

Thus any attributes wMcb are predicated of God which admit in any 
sense the classing of God with creatures or the sharing of God with the 
attributes of creatures are to be utterly rejected. It follows logically 
from this statement that all such attributes as may be in God cannot 
be other than His essence because they have no reference to anything 
else whatever. But stiU there remains the text of scripture. Philo has 
it before "hiTn and has to accommodate his theories to that. What a 
gi'rm1fl.T situation to that with which the Mu'tazilites were confronted ! 
Here is an anthropomorphic scripture and a philosophizing interpreta- 
tion. Was it not inevitable that both should take the same way in 
their explanations ? How explain a God who is not subject to the 
change and fluctuations which would mar His immutability and who 
yet is a revealer, a creator, a providence i And this was not a problem 
which agitated only the Mu'tazilites. Al Ash‘ari says ^ that some of the 
Murjites also adopted their views, in particular 'Abdullah b. KuUab. 
But the Karramites preferred the anthropomorphic alternative. 

Prom what we have said we can understand better the extraordinary 
criticism of the Mu'tazilites by Ba^dadi when he says that they believe 
the attributes of Allah do not belong to Allah alone. What he means is 
that those attributes which the orthodox would ascribe to Allah, the 
Mu'tazilites believe are common to Him and to creatures, i.e., Allah 
sees and so do creatures, etc. What the Mu'tazilites really said was 
that certain attributes could not be ascribed to the divine essence 
because they were applicable to creatures. Not that this gets them out 
of their great difficulty, but it shows that what they sou^t to express 
was that whatever was not sui generis could not be applied to God. 
The form which the doctrine took in the compromise of Al Ash'ari 
was the principle of mulMlafa, God’s difference from all created 
things. 

The distinction of the attributes of God in His essence from what 
may be attributed to creatures appears in Theodore of Mopsuestia.^ 
“He is not circumscribed by the requirements (or limitations) of 
(human) nature, nor is He subordinate to the order of (worldly) 
knowledge, because goodness, justice, power and wisdom are (essen- 
tially) His. . . . Since He is above all the imperfections and higher 
than the intelligence of every created thing, a made man cannot define 
His Maker, nor is a creature able to confine its Creator within the limits 
of its knowledge. In proportion as His nature is above all beginning, 
His definition is beyond the capacity of a creature with a beginning.” ^ 

Before passing from the subject of the identification of the divioe 
attributes with the essence, it is interesting to see how the orthodox 

1 Maqaldt, I, 154. 

* MiT^gra-na : Syiwpsia of Christian Doctrme^ p. 6. 
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combatted tbe statements to that effect, e.g., when Baghdadi ^ speaks 
of Abu Hu^ay-Fs heresies he says that one of them is that Allah is 
not only Himself but His knowledge is Himself and His power is 
Himself. Bagdad! replies that this would mean that Allah is Himself 
knowledge and power. But if He is knowledge and power it is not 
possible that He should be knowing and powerful, because knowledge 
cannot be knowing and power cannot be powerful. The plain meaning 
of this hair-sphtting is that power and knowledge cannot be accidentally 
ascribed to power and knowledge because power is power and know- 
ledge is knowledge per se, otherwise there is no sense in the objection. 

An instance of the sensitiveness of the early Muslim theologians in 
respect to anything which would seem to indicate a differentiation 
within the Godhead comparable with the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity is to be found in the theory which Ba^dadi describes as the 
sixth heresy of Mu'ammar.^ This is his denial that Allah knows 
Himself because he considers it is necessary for that which is known to 
be distinct from that which knows. We have already come across a 
sin^ar idea in the argoment of Timothy with the Caliph Mahdi. 
Strictly speaking the doctrine of the Holy Trinity faUs to be considered 
in another connexion, but here it may be said that interpretations of 
the Trinity which regarded the Persons as hypostasijzed quahties were 
not infrequent. Even certain phrases of the Damascene might convey 
this idea. “ The Son is only the power of the Father which preceded 
the creation of the universe. . . . The Holy Spirit is the holy power 
of the Father which renders manifest the hidden side of the Godhead.” 
Eeference should also be made to the arguments of EUyya of Nisibis 
to be found in translation in Browne’s Eclipse of Chfistio/fiity ifi Jisiu, 
Thus he says * ‘ There is no difference between our saying * one nature- 
three persons and our saying ‘ Self-existent possessor of Life and 
Wisdom y ’ ® It is on account of such statements as these that we find 
ShahrastanI saying in regard to Abu HudhayFs opinion on the attributes 
—namely, that they are modes of the essence— that this is to be com- 
pared with the persons of the Trinity in Christian thought.^ ♦ 

We can understand something of the perplexity that was felt on the 
question of the eternity of such attributes as referred to God’s creating 
or Bk seeing or knowing the particulars of present temporal existence, 
or willi^ the particulars which happen in time, when we remember 
that Origen felt the difficulty of spealong of God as the Creator without 
coming to the conclusion that creation was eternal. One of the items 
of the creed which emerged from these early discussions of the attributes 
m Islam was that God was eternally Creator. This was accompanied 


1 : Farq,, Dt. HI, Cap. iii. See also A1 AshW : Maadldt. 1 167 ff 

ajpd on Abu particularly f 165. x, 107 u., 

• Bajhdadi : Wm'q., Pt. m. Cap. iii. 

• CheiklLO : Vingt Traitda, 126. 

• Al MiUa wa^n Nihal, p. 34 f. (ed, Cuieton). 
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by a belief in a creation wMch. coincided with time. Origen felt that 
Creation and Creator were correlatives. We could not suppose that 
there had been a change in God from potentiality to actuality. Origen 
also comes to the conclusion that Creation and Time are coincident ; 
they come to be simultaneously. Later a distinction was made between 
essential and agentive attributes which is traceable through the long 
ranges of the later theology both Muslim and Christian. Some hint 
of that distinction is to be found in Pseudo-Dionysius.^ There the 
terms are as follows: /‘Absolute Being, Absolute Life, Absolute 
Godhead are titles which in an Originating Divine and Causal sense we 
apply to the One Transcendent Origin and Cause of all things, but we 
also apply the same terms in a secondary sense to providential mani- 
festations of power derived from the unparticipated God, i.e., to the 
infusion of Absolute Being, Absolute Life and Absolute Godhead, 
which so transmutes the creatures wherein each according to its nature 
participates, that these acquire the attributes and names ‘ existent, 
Hying, and divinely possessed This is the “ systole and diastole ’’ 
we have had occasion to notice before, and it has its correspondences 
in systems which widely diverge from Neoplatonism. 

(IV) ANTHROPOMORPHISM 

The Qur’an contains the type of anthropomorphism which is to be 
found, also in the Bible. God is seated on the throne in heaven. He 
possesses eyes,^ hands ^ and face.^ Anthropopathisms are also to be 
found. God is the great repenter or the one whose metier it is to relent 
(tawwdh ) ; ® He hates (Sura xl. 10 and 37, etc.) and is wrathful.® In 
many passages God is spoken of as Settled ” on the throne. ^ Various 
interpretations were made of these and some even went the length of 
denying the expressions in some sort. Thus we are informed that the 
Jahmites denied that God had a face. Bayan b. Sam‘an at Tamimi 
explained the verse which says that everything will perish save the 
face of Allah, as meaning that every deed on which God’s face does not 
look with approval will be annihilated. ® Ibn Hazm, in his heresiology, 
interprets “ face ” as “ essence The anthropomorphists took the 
Throne, the hands, the eyes, the face and the “ sitting ” all in a literal 
sense, and the Mu‘tazilites resorted to the use of rational interpretation 
treating these things as allegorical or metaphorical {ta'wU). This is 

^ Divine Names ^ Cap. xi, 6. 

2 Sxiras xi. 39, xxiii. 27, XX. 39 ff., lii. 48, liT, 14. 

3 Siiras V. 09, xxiii. 90, xxxvi. 83, xlviii. 10, Ixvii. 1, 

^ Siiras ii. 109, 274, iv. 27, vi. 52, xiii. 22, xviii. 27. xxviii. 88, xxx. 37. 

5 Suras ii. 165, ix. 118-19. 

® Siiras iv, 96, xlviii. 6, Iviii. 15, xx. 83, etc. 

Suras ii. 27, tu. 62, x. 3, xiii. 2, xx. 4, xxv. 60, xxxii, 3, Ivii. 4. 

® BagMadi : Al Farq bain al Firaq, Pt. IV, Cap. u. 

® (Sectiori on the Shi‘ites), 1, 61. 
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parallel to the aUegorization or rationalization of Biblical expressions 
found in the early exegetes. Lane quotes Ax Eag^b’s interpretation 
of Sura zx. 4 on the “ sittiag ” on the Throne. “ The Compassionate 
hath ascendancy over the empyrean so as to. have everything in the 
universe mthin His grasp.” AU four of the great Imams, Abu B[ani£a, 
Ash Shafi% Ibn Hanbal and Malik b. Anas, agreed that the discussion 
of the anthropomorphisms of the Qur’an was unlawful. Ibn ^anbal 
declared that “ Whoever moves his hand when he reads in the Qur’an 
(at Sura xxxviii. 75) the words, ‘ I have created with my hands ’ ought 
to have his hand cut off ; and whoever stretches out his finger when 
repeating the words of Muj^mmad, ‘ The heart of the believer is 
between the two fingers of the Merciful ’, deserves to have his finger 
cut off.” ^ The discussion between Ibn j^nbal and Jahm which we 
find in the former’s work called Ar RaMu’dla Zanadiqa wa’l Jahmlya, 
reveals some of the matters of debate. Jahm denied the vision of 
God, that God spoke with Moses, that He sits on the Throne n-u d that 
He is in a particular place. Ibn Hanbal says that this would that 
one would have to say that God was in tmclean places and in pigs. 
At the same time the passages in the Qur’an where Allah is said to be 
with men, e.g., “ There cannot be private conversation of three but 
He makes a fourth . . . but that He is with them wherever they be ” 
(Sura Iviii. 8)^ have to be explained allegorically by Ibn Hanbal 
himself. 

The question which agitated the min ds of these early thinkers was 
what principle should be adopted when seeking an explanation of the 
text of the Qur’an. Should it be mojl which is simple quotation, or 
should it be ‘ogl, i.e., rational ? Turnip when commenting on the 
verses where it is said that God descends to the lowest of the seven 
heavens says, “ The descent is intelligible though the mode is not 
known ; the belief in it is obligatory and debate about it is culpable 
heresy.” Ibn hanbal on the whole repudiates the principle of rational 
or allegorical interpretation (^a ual) as risky. In some cases he urged 
that it was utterly impossible to give an explanation, e.g., in regard to 
most of those expressions in which God’s acts or attributes are likened 
to toose of creatures. In support of this he advances the verses which 
^1^ that God IS unlike man, e.g., Suras cxdi. 4 and xhi. 9, etc. But 
Ibn Hazm is not satisfied that even Ibn Hanbal has escaped the danger 
of anthropomorphism {tasmh).^ At the same time Ibn TT«.^ attaScs 
toe fa tmJ which the Mu'tazilites employed. The would-be orthodox 
did not like either tasMUh or ta‘0[, the former because it assumed too 
much hkeness and the latter because it threatened to empty of all 
significance the expressions of the Qur’an with reference to the divine 


» Shahrastaid : Al Milal wa'n 2yiW{(3nreton). p 76 
* Of. also Suras is.. 40 and ss. 48, etc. ’ ^ 
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attributes, and nonunally this was tbe position of Ibn HanbaL But 
the range of possibility was so great that when different e35)Ianations 
were advanced it was always possible for an opponent to bring the 
charge of deviating towards one of these two extremes, and so Ibn 
^anbal does not escape the charge. Jahm even goes so far as to accuse 
Ibn Hanbal of hypostasizing in the manner of the Christians, i.e., he 
accuses him of the corporealizing heresy {tajsim). Jahm himself was 
the exponent of ta%l and for this reason some writers on the heresies 
call him a Mu^tazilite, but we have evidence that they disowned him.^ 
It was probably on account of the multitude of explanations offered 
by different thinkers that at last the orthodox defence was directed 
against any further extension of the debate. They used Sura iii. 6 as 
their argument against the use of reason in divinity. The trouble was 
that with a slight alteration in the punctuation, the verse could be 
made to mean the exact opposite. The orthodox version was “ None 
knoweth the interpretation thereof save Allah, and the stable in 
knowledge say, ‘ We believe in it The opponents stated it thus, 
None faioweth the interpretation thereof save AHah and the stable in 
knowledge. They say, ‘ We believe in it It was further asserted 
that all verses which referred to attributes were ambiguous {mutashabih) 
and finally the anthropomorphisms of the Qur’an were to be accepted 
hild Tcayf wa Id tashblh, without attributing a quality and without 
making any comparison. It must not be supposed, however, that this 
settled the matter once and for all. We can still find the extreme 
anthropomorphist or even corporealist alongside such militant opposi- 
tion to anthropomorphism Ihat it is reported that Abu Hu^ayl 
considered it legitimate to put anthropomorphists to death.^ Contrast 
this attitude with what AI Ajsh'ari states* about Hisham b. al Hakam. 
This man described Allah’s body as circumscribed, possessing breadth 
and length and height, of equal dimensions, radiating with light, 
having a fixed measure in its three dimensions, in a place beyond place, 
like a bar of pure metal shining as a round pearl on all sides, having 
colour, taste, scent and feel, in such a manner that its colour is its 
taste, its scent and its feel, absolute colour which does not admit any 
other colour, and that (this body) moves or is at rest, stands and sits 
down But even when he speaks in these physical terms he is at 
pains to explain that such a body is not like any human body. Gradu- 
ally this sensitiveness to tashblh has extended in Islam and though the 
Qur’an states categorically that Allah is the most merciful of those who 
show mercy (Sura xii. 64, etc.) and this certainly institutes a compari- 
son, it is stoutly maintained that the human quality of mercy cannot be 
regarded as a clue to the mercy which is the attribute of Allah. When 

^ Kitdb ul Intisar, 133. 

2 Baghdadi : Al Farq bain al Firaq, Pt. IIl^ Cap. ii. 

* Maqdlat, 1, 197. 
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we consider the crudity of some of the debates recorded, it is perhaps 
easier understood why the doctrine has been pushed to the other extreme. 
Consider, for instance, what Bagdad! says about Ibn Karram and 
his adherents. Here we have a debate as to whether Allah is as big 
as Hjs throne, whether it is equal to His breadth, and the crude state- 
ment that He is no larger than His throne on the side where He touches 
it, and no part of Him overlaps it. There were others who said that 
the throne is a place for Him, anddf He created many thrones side by 
side of the present one and they were all equal, aU of them would 
become a place for Him, for He is greater than them all.^ Or take what 
the same writer ^ records of Mug^a b. Sa^id arijli.® This naan said 
the limbs of Allah were formed in the shape of the letters of the 
alphabet, the being His leg, the %yn Has eye and the hd^ another 
organ. We have also other indications of the crudity of the concep- 
tions which were formed, when, for instance, we see that it was debated 
whether it was Allah or Has throne which was borne according to 
Sura Ixix. 17. This is recorded in the name of Yunus b. *Abd ur 
Hahman al Qummi.^ 

These anthropomorphisms recall the anthropomorphisms which 
were current among the Rabbis.® There is a similar preoccupation 
yrith questions concerning the throne of God. The Throne has the 
image of Jacob carved on it ; ® God has a court ; ^ He is engaged in the 
study of the Torah and the rest of the Old Testament by day and the 
Mi$hna by night, ® He prays to Himself that His mercy may overcome 
His wrath (cf. Sura xxxiii. 56 which states that Allah prays).® These 
anthropoinorphisms are comparatively late and seem to be reactionary. 
They certainly mark a b^ declension &om the sensitiveness of the LXX 
and the positive opposition of Philo. The To/rgums also frequently 
use paraphrases to avoid anthropomorphist expressions. This is 
particularly noticeable in reference to the Targumic use of memra 
to prevent the direct attribution of acts to God. Thus Onkelos has 
for ‘‘ I am thy shield ” m Gten. xv. 1, My memra shall be thy 
teen^h ”, and in Gen. xvii. 7, the covenant between my Word and 
thee ^ The words of the serpent to Eve, “ Ye shall be as God ” are 
^so modified by Onkelos to ‘‘ Ye shall be as the great ones Ben 
Uzziel, however, is not so sensitive to the evil of anthropomorphisjOQS, 
and we find in him, when 'the creation of man in the image of God is 
mentioned, In the image of the Bord He created him with 248 


^ J^a/rq, Pt. Ill, Cap. vii. 

^ Ibid^y Pfc. IV, Cap. iii. 

® Vide Dhaliabi : Mtzcm vl IHidal, HI, 191 
^ Pt. m. Cap. iii. 

* ^ art. me, Vol. VI, 295-96, GJod (Jewish) hy A. B. Sufftm. 
" Targ, Jon., Gen. xxviii, 12. 

’ Jems. Berachoth, is. 6. 

» Targ. Caraides, v. 10 

• Berachaffi, 7, 
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members and with 365 nerves and overlaid them with skin and filled 
it with flesh and blood/^ Thus we see in the Eabbinical schools evi- 
dence of difference of opinion with regard to the propriety of anthropo- 
morphic expressions about God. Philo in general follows the lead of 
the translators of the Septuagint Thus, e.g., we find that the '' repent- 
ance of God ” finds no place in the LXX at Gen. vi. 6, and Philo speaks 
of the impiety of* saying that it repented God that He had made man 
because God is not as a man. He sees and is not seen, just as the soul 
sees and is not seen.^ He warns his readers that names are only 
symbols of created things : “ Seek them not for the Uncreated.” 
He even declares that God ” and Lord ” are used simply as meta- 
phors. His attitude to the anthropomorphisms, which he could not 
overlook in his reading of the Old Testament, was that these were 
there simply as accommodations ” to the inferior intelligence. He 
denies that God feels anger or jealousy or any such thing. He is 
incoiporeal and invisible. 

A subtler form of anthropomorphism is shown by certain statements 
of the beliefs of heretics in the early days. Thus there were some who 
seemed to deny the immutability of God by saying that there were 
things which came to be in Him. The Karramites, e.g., said that His 
utterance, His will, His visual and auditory perceptions, and His 
being qualified with the results of acts which took place in time, were 
all accidents inhering in Him. God HinCself is described by them as 
substance {jawhar), and these other things come to inhere in Him, and 
become inseparable from Him. He was in the first place without them 
and now they have accrued to Him.^ The same sort of thing is said 
about God’s cognitions implying that the succession of thought to 
thought, and of item of knowledge to item of knowledge, or discursive 
reasoiimg, is to be attributed to God. This is behind the accusation 
made by Al Ash^ari against Jahm ® that he denied that God was eternal, 
knowing, living, willing, etc. 

There also seem to have been similar difficulties with regard to 
theomorphism, i.e., the divine image in man. Indeed the two seem 
to be correlative. If God’s will is likened to a human will there is not 
much difference between that and saying that the human will, is like 
the divine. Yet there really is a difference. One can say that a statue 
is in the similitude of a man, but to say that a man isi n the similitude 
of a statue is facetious. 

It is strange to find that it is the sect of the Mu‘tazilites which is 
accused of saying that God has a will Uke a human will, i.e., of the same 
genus.^ Perhaps we ought not to be so surprised at this when we 

1 Quod D&us ImmviabiUs, 5 (I, 275 f.). 

* ]^^da(U : Farq, Pt, HI, Cap. vii. 

* Ibcma, 5A f. Of. also Ba&dadi, op. ctV., Pt. Ill, Cap. tx. 

* Bai4^dadi : Farq., Pt. m. Cap. viii. 
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remeixxber that they asserted that the word of God was created. This, 
too, was regarded as likening the word of God to the word of crea- 
tures saying that it consisted of sounds and letters in exactly the 
same way as human speech. It is possible that in the heresiologies 
we have an unintentional caricature of what was really thought on 
this matter. It may simply be that in defence of divine reason some 
of the early philosophizing teachers held that there was an affinity in 
the psychical realm between God and man while there was none in 
the corporeal. Take, e.g., the statements of Bagdad! about 
Mu*ammar.^ He accuses Mu‘ammar of ascribing to man acts which are 
properly only to be ascribed to Allah, saying that man is living, know- 
ing, able to exercise power, and wise ; i.e., the very things on which 
Christian theolo^ans insist as showing that man had been created 
in the image of God. Ba gh dadi goes on, He denies that man can 
move or be at rest, or be hot or cold, wet or dry, possess colour, weight, 
taste or smell This was presumably because Mu'ammar held the 
essentially spiritual nature of man, and would argue that the essential 
man could be none of these things though his body might be. Ba^dad[ 
says that AITah is also free from all these things. Mu'ammar also said 
that Tna.n when in the body is the director or governor of the body but 
is not there in the sense of being contained in it, just as Allah is in 
every place in the sense that he governs or orders it and knows what is 
occurring in it, but not in the sense of being present in it or contained 
in it physically. It would appear from this that the spiritual nature of 
m an — ^and therefore theomorphism — is classed with the heresies. A1 
Cthazzali is almost alone in unambiguous declaration that man is 
spiritual substance {jawhar ruT^nVj, and he also presses the tradition 
that God made Adam in the image of Eahman. 

Eefeiring back to the Christian discussion of the incorporeality of 
God we find that when this is examined by Origen he is careful to state 
that when Light, or Fixe or Spirit are used of God these do not imply 
to God anythmg of a corporeal nature. It is interesting to see that even 
when Spirit is in question, the possibility of anthropomorphism is not 
absent from the mind of the theologian. This is partly due to the fact 
that there was often a semi-material view of spirit. This idea still 
lii^rs in Muslim thought. Even in Ghazzali we find the spirit de- 
scribed in semi-material terms. It is a humour, a subtle body {latlfa) 
which flo^s in the body. It will be at once seen that when the anthro- 
pomorphic view is set in relation to an anihropos defectively conceived, 
the abhorrence of such anthropomorphism will be correspondingly 
intensified. There is much more ground for the rejection of all anthro- 
pomorphism, psychical as well as physical, when the conception of 
humanity is defective. It must not be thought that this semi-materxa- 
listid view of the human spirit is peculiar to Islam. It is to be found 
1 Bagfedadi ; Fa/rq,^ Pt. IH, Cap. iii. 
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in Cliristian theologians too. Thus Dims Scotus held that there was 
only one incorporeal, i.e., God. Man’s spirit is not incorporeal. The 
earlier theologians also have often the same idea. Thus we have the 
same materialistic idea of the soul in Tertnllian’s De Amma, N'othing 
exists which is incorporeal sonl, hut the soul is only a refined species 
of matter and sonl is created with body. Take also what Philo has 
to say.^ The spirit is the substance of the soul and blood is the soul 
of the flesh. Even mind (nous) which is superior to soul, is earthy and 
corruptible.^ Spirit is often merely breath circulating through the 
body by means of veins and arteries. It is true that sometimes he 
declares the soul to be incorporeal,® and this he holds -under the influence 
of that same potent conception of the creation in the divine image and 
the inbreathing of God. Philosophically he seems to show some 
scepticism and yet cannot escape from the statement in Genesis when 
it comes to the point. 

The reluctance in bringing God down to the level of man is also 
experienced in bringing man up to the level of God, and sometimes this 
results in strange doctrines. Thus Ka‘bi ^ and Nazzam are said to 
have believed that Allah had no will and that when it was said that 
Allah wills it only meant that Allah does. This, so far as Ka‘bi was 
concerned, was an extension of his idea that Allah does not see Himself 
nor anyone else, but only knows Himself and others. Passing on from 
the denial of sense perceptions to Allah he went onto deny will.® Will, 
according to him, is used only metaphorically of God. 

On the general question one might argue that a certain measure of 
anthropomorphism is inescapable. When we turn to the Quranic 
source with the ideas of the theologians in mind we can see two 
extremes meeting. There is first the plain anthropomorphic concep- 
tion of God at any rate as far as the language goes. This results in 
some measure of belief in an intensely concrete individual and in a 
personal God. But even those who accepted the Quranic text were in 
danger by their resistance to rational explanation or their refusal to 
discuss the matter at all of precisely that negative view of which they 
were not slow to accuse the philosopher or the Mu^tazilite. If without 
asking why ” results in the negation of all that is human, Ibn Hanbal 
is in as great danger from abstraction and thrusting God back into 
unrevealed obscurity as any one else. It is true that within ’the ranks 
of the adherents of naql there may be found a very -wide range of 
belief from the crudest anthropomorphism, through the analogical, 
and the application of the principle in sensu eminentiori, to the denial 
of any possibility of knowledge of the Absolute. Crudest literalism 

1 Quaest. et Sol. in Gen. (II, 69), Mnndi Op., 22 (1, 16), JSbriet, 27 (1, 37^). 

» Leg. All, 1 , 12 (1, 49 f.). 

« Somn., I, 6 (I, 626). 

* His full name Abii Qasim ‘Abdullah b. Ahmad b. Mahmud ul Banahl. 

® Cf. Baghdadi : Farq, Pt, III, Cap. in. 
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like tliat of Abu ^Amir slapping his leg and saying A real leg like this ” 
when reading Sura Izrai. ^ is patently false and hardly merits refota- 
tion, but, on the other hand, the principle of muMdlafa to which the 
majority adhere might negative revelation. This principle is that all 
that is said of God is said with a difierence and it has become pro- 
verbial that nothing the mind can devise can convey anything about 
Allah. Officially both tasJUnh and ta'fil, i.e., anthropomorphism and 
divesting, are heretical ; but Islam, while it adopts the middle way of 
tanzihy which is equivalent to the ascription of qualities to God in 
sensu eminmtiori, is on the whole inclined to taHil, The reason is the 
Quranic emphasis on the uniqueness of God and the denial of any 
affinity between God and man. The tasJibih which is condemned is, 
of course, not the tasJMh of the Qur’an. The very postulation of a 
revelation such, as the Qur’an, necessitates a certain anthropomorphic 
element. The purification from idols which Jews and intellectual 
pagans had achieved would, of course, naturally lead to a suspicion 
of anthropomorphism. The Arabs stood at no very great distance 
from their days of idolatry and those who clung most to the new pro- 
clamation of the Qur’an would be most likely to resist anything which 
suggested that God could be represented in the form of* a creature. 
Nevertheless it must be repeated that the method of revelation denaands 
some measure of anthropomorphism. However we abstract, we can 
never abstract sufficiently while we think as human beings and in 
human terms. 

Thus we may say that both anthropomorphism and anthropo- 
pathism present a problem for Christian, Jew and Muslim. The state- 
ments in the different writers are similar. John of Damascus 
says^ “ Many of the things relating to God, therefore, that are dimly 
understood, cannot be put into fitting terms, but on things above us 
we cannot do . other than express ourselves according to our limited 
capacity ; as, for instance, when we speak of God we use the terms 
^ sleep and ^ wrath and ^ regardlessness ‘ hands ’ and * feet and 
such like expressions.” And in another place,® “ It is impossible for 
us men ... to understand or speak of the divine and lofty and 
immaterial ener^es of the Godhead except by the use of images, types 
and symbols derived from our own fife.” , . . ‘‘By God’s eyes, eyelids 
and sight we are to understand his power of overseeing all thiigs and 
^ knowledge which nothing can escape. . . . By God’s ears and hear- 
ing is meant His readiness to be propitiated and to receive our petitions. 
. . . God’s mouth and speech are His means of indicating His will. 
• . . Grod’s countenance is the demonstration and manifestation of 
Himself through His works : for our manifestation is through the 
countenance. . . . God’s hands mean the effectual nature of TTiitt 

^ De Fide Orthod.y Bk. I, Cap. 11 (P.0,, 94, 792). 

* Op. di., Bk. I, Cap. XI (P.O., 94, 8^). 
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energy.” It is also interesting to iSnd tKe principle of accepted by 
Jobn of Damascus.^ He says, It is not in our capacity, therefore, to 
say anything about God or even to think of Hiai, beyond the things 
which have been divinely revealed to us whether by word or mani- 
festation, by the divine oracles of the Old Testament or the New.” 
Sometimes it is suggested that the analogical method is the best as, 
for instance, in Philo when he says that from the fact that we have an 
invisible mind we apprehend that there is an invisible mind of the 
universe.^ Sometijnes the ‘ ' stripping ” of the Mu'tazilites is advocated 
as, for instance, in the consideration of God as beyond classification 
and unique, the dTrotos* of the Alexandrians and the Id oi the 
Muslim. Parallek in the solutions offered in the three faiths might 
be multiplied. ^ 

In judging the question of anthropomorphisms it must not be for- 
fotten that there are such which imply nothing at aU derogatory to 
the divine Majesty. They are, as it were, accidental. This is pointed 
out by Strothmann.® The passages in which the expressions occur are 
representative of an intimate* devotional spirit. They are poetical 
expressions rather than to be taken in literalist philosophical fashion. 
Thus we have in the prophets of Israel, “ I have spread out my hands 
all the day unto a rebellious people ” (Isa. Ixv. 2). No one would 
consider that this was intended to teach that God had hands. It would 
be sheer perversity to suggest it. Similarly when we read in a tradition 
of Islam that God descends every night into the lower heavens to 
receive the prayers of men, crying, ‘‘ Is there any suppliant ? ”, we 
should not hastily judge this as crude anthropomorphism but rather 
remember the religious spirit and the idea of God as ready to listen to 
men which prompted the words. It is wrong to judge one set of reli- 
gious expressions adversely just because they do not happen to be our 
own and to cherish similar expressions because they have been of 
importance to us in our rehgious life. Many adopted anthropomorphic 
expressions to avoid negation, i.e., and to maintain afiSrmation, 
i.e., iMdt. Even when Hisham b. al Hakam uses the tegrm “ body ” 
of God it is with the desire to affirm. Pseudo-Dionysius would be the 
last person we should expect to have anything to say for the expression 
.of similitude between God and man, but we find that he says, “If 
God be called ^ similar ’ . . . we must not repudiate this. For the 
sacred writers teU us that the All-transcendent God is in Hims elf 
unlike any being, but that He nevertheless bestows a Divine Similitude 
on those that turn to Him. ... It is the power of the Divine Simili- 
tude which turns all creatures towards their cause. . . . We must not 
say that God resembles (creatures) any'more than we should say that a 

1 De Fide Orthod., Bk. I, Cap. H 94, 793). 

2 De Mwndi Opif,, 23. 

® ETuoyd* of Idam, art. Tashbth. 
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man xesembles his own portrait. . . . !Por the same things are both like 
nnto Grod and unlike Him. They axe like Him in so far as they are 
able to imitate HiTn that is beyond imitation, unlike Him in so far as 
efEects fall short of their cause and are infinitely and iacomparably 
inferior.^' ^ J 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that the rejection of the 
corporeality of God is essential. Until we have seen our way through 
a philosophy in which there is a spiritual explanation of the material 
we must retain our rejection of a material explanation of the spiritual. 
The theologians are therefore, for the most part, definitely opposed 
to any idea that God is a body and this the Muslim theologians would 
extend to a rejection of the incarnation, which they would classify as a 
kind of tajsm^ i.e., the attributing of a body to God. As an example of 
the Christian resistance to the idea that God has a body we quote the 
Damascene.^ It is evident that He is incorporeal. Tor how could 
that possess body which is infinite, boimdless, formless, intangible and 
invisible, in short, simple and not compound ? How could that be 
immutable which is circumscribed and subject to passion ? , . . For 
combination is the beginning of conflict, conflict of separation, 
separation of dissolution, and dissolution is altogether foreign to 
God. . . . How wiU it be maintained that God permeates and fills the 
universe ? It is an impossibility that one body should permeate other 
bodies without dividing and being divided and without being enveloped 
and contrasted in the same way as all fluids mix and co mmin gle. . . . 
But if some say that the body is immaterial in the same way as the 
fiifth body ^ of which the Greek sages speak (which body is an impos- 
sibility) it will be wholly subject to motion like the heaven,” but the 
Prvmum Movens is not moved. 

Similarly, there is practical imanimity with regard to the denial 
that God is in a place, i.e., in one particular place. At the same time 
there was much debate as to how tins should be expressed. A1 Ash'ari ^ 
indicates the various alternatives suggested by the Muslim thinkers. 
Some said God is every place. Others said that He is in no place ; 
while others said He is in every place. It was also said that He com- 
prises or compasses all places and that His being is found in all places. 
It is interesting to compare with this what Philo says.® God is called 
place because He contains all things and is contained by none. “ I 
and all others are not place but in place, for the thing contained is 
diflterent from that which contains ; but the divine being contained in 
nothing is necessarily its own place.” From this we see that Philo held 
that Grod was above space and embraced all things and was compassed 

^ Divine Names^ Cap. IX, 6, 7, etc. 

* De Fi(h Orthod., Bk. I, Cap. IV 94, 797). 
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hj nothing. In precisely the same way he conceives God to be above 
time. Time is the meastire or dimension of created things. "When God 
made this world He made time too. On the whole the Mu'tazilites 
were inclined to say that God is in no place. The earliest orthodoxy 
held that it was correct to say He is in heaven. The Ash^arites accepted 
the Mu^tazilite statement. In early times it was regarded as being 
heretical to say that God was nncircumscribed {la oTbo^clud) ^ but this 
is now the orthodox expression. One of the objections offered to the 
doctrine of the vision of God on the Last Day was that if God were to 
be seen with the eye this would involve His being in a particular direc- 
tion and in a place. When it was asked how God could be said to be in 
a place in any sense, i.e., not limited to a particular place but in it in 
some sense, the answer of some (notably the Mu^tazilites) ^ was exactly 
as given by John of Damascus, namely, that the Creator is in every 
place in the sense that He governs every place and His plan is in every 
place. The Damascene^ says, discussing ‘‘the place of God and that 
Deity alone is uncircumscribed ”, “ Bodfly place is the limit by which 
that which is contained is contained, e.g., the air contains but the body 
is contained. But it is not the whole of the containing air which is the 
place of the body contained but the limit of the containing air, where 
it comes into contact with the contained body ; and the reason is 
clearly because that which contains is not within that which it con- 
tains. . . . But there is also mental place, where mind is active, and 
mental and incorporeal nature exists ; where mind dwells and energizes 
and is contained not in a bodily but in a mental fashion. For it is 
without form and cannot be contained as a body is. God, then, beiog 
immaterial and uncircumscribed, has not a place. For He is BSs own 
place, filling all things and being above all things and Himself main- 
taining all things. Yet we speak of God having place, and ‘ the place 
of God ’ is where His energy becomes manifest. For He penetrates 
everything without mixing with it, and imparts to all His energy in 
proportion to the fitness and receptive power of each ; and by this 
means has a purity both natural and voluntary. For the immaterial 
is purer than the material and that which is virtuous than that 'which 
is linked with vice. Wherefore, by ‘ the place of God ’ is meant that 
which has a greater share in His energy and grace. On this account 
the Heaven is His Throne, for in it the angels who do His will are 
always glorifying Him, because this is His rest and the earth is His 
footstool. . . . The angel is ciccumscribed alike in time (for his being 
had a beginning) and in place (but mental place as we said before) and 
in apprehension, since they know somehow the nature of each other 
and have then bounds perfectly defined by the Creator. Bodies, in 

1 Vide swpra, p. 13. 

* A1 .Ash'ari Maqalat, i. 167. 

• De JFide Orthod., Bk. I, Cap. Xm (P.O., 94, 849 {.). 
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short, are ciicxonscribed both in beginning and end and in bodily place 
and apprehension.” 

Sirmkxly, Theodore of Mopsnestia, in answer to the question why 
we pray towards the East, declares, "" God is in height, depth, East, 
West, North and South ; space does not circumscribe Him, nor does 
place confine Him. We pray in the direction of the East solely in 
order that our eyes may gaze in the direction of Paradise and that we 
may remember omr first place which our first father lost by his choice.” 
We find similar answers by Muslims when questions are asked as to why 
we lift up our hands or look up in prayer. In the main then we can 
sum up by saying that the problem of anthropomorphism is practically 
the same for Jew, Christian and Muslim, and that while the Christian 
suggests the validity of theomorphism the Muslim is inclined to reject 
that just as much as the other. Except certain crude minds few will 
accept anthropomorphism or a corporeal God or one confined in space. 
When we meet such views they are either the relics of primitive ideas 
ox are caricatures of what those to whom they are attributed really 
held. With regard to anthropopathism the case is not quite so clear. 
There are some who would violently resist the idea that God is passible, 
as, e.g. , Eunomius when he said that the ungenerate light is unapproach- 
able and has not the power to stoop to experience affection, such a 
condition being proper only to the generate.^ On the other hand, there 
■are those who would declare that God experiences wrath and pleasure 
and that He hates and loves. In these points a great deal depends on 
the interpretation. With regard to '''' psychical ” similitude, not many 
would so depersonalise Gk)d or man as to take from either what is 
properly described as ^owledge and will in both. The greatest danger 
lies in any of the religions when transcendence is over-exaggerated. 

(V) DIVINE TRANSCENDENCE AND IMMANENCE 

Transcendence may be conceived in various ways. \God may be 
concmved as an unapproachable monarch only known by ihe proclama- 
tions He issues. The conception is then chiefly of dominant wiU. 
God may also be the object of a process of abstraction and the result 
may be a ne^tion of aU that belongs to the ordinary world of know- 
ledge* God is Ihus regarded as supreme and inscrutable mind or intel- 
lect beyond the power of human mind to reach. This is metaphysical 
transcendence. There is also an absolutism which raises God above 
being as the Heal and d^rad^ all being to unreality* and illusion. 
This is on the pattern of Brahmanic mysticism and is also represented to 
some extent by certain of Neoplatonism. The transcendence is 
^ch that the individual is lost in the All who is the One. 

Many writers have observed that Islam overemphasizes the trans- 
cendence of God. It will readily be understood that this applies to 

» See art. by Mbore, v, 675. 
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the orthodox schools and not to Sufism. Sufism inclines to the other 
extreme and sometimes is frankly pantheistic. Palgrave’s description 
of the Bedouin’s Grod has often been quoted. Immeasurably and 
eternally exalted above, and dissimilar from, all creatures which lie 
levelled before Him on one common plane of instrumentality and 
inertness, God is one in the totality of omnipotent and omnipresent 
action which acknowledges no. rule, standard, or limit save Iffis own 
sole and absolute will. . . . He Himself, sterile in His inaccessible 
height, neither loving nor enjoying aught save His own and self- 
measured decree, without son, companion, or counsellor, is no less 
barren of Himself than for His creatures, and His own barrenness and 
lone egoism in Himself is the cause and rule of his indifferent and 
unregarding despotism around.” There is no doubt that a primary 
Semitic conception of transcendence in Islam has come to be reinforced 
with elements which it has found congenial in other systems. We shall 
see that in the formulation of the theology there was little corrective 
at hand to modify the absolutism in the primitive strata of Islam. 
Prom this remark it should be obvious that this transcendence is not 
the exclusive possession of Islam. Indeed some writers have been 
inclined to put down the doctrine of transcendence in Islam to the 
iofluence of Greek philosophy. No doubt that had its part, but Indian 
influences might have been blamed with as much reason, and when we 
examine Christian doctrine we cannot exonerate it from certain lapses 
into conceptions which threatened to remove God from all relation to 
hxunan life. 

When in the language of devotion men say with Irenaeus that the 
Divine Essence is inconceivable, that our knowledge of God is relative 
and our language is fi.gurative,^ abasing themselves before God and 
realizing with humility their great limitations there is not much to 
object to, but when such words become the text for philosophical 
defimtions there is danger ahead. What starts with awe and devotion 
ends in a negation which strikes at the roots of religion. 

The School of Alexandria was specially characterized by this doctrine 
of transcendence. Clement says that God is one, He is unbegotten and 
incorruptible, possessing no form, having no needs, beyond time and 
space. He alone possesses real being. He is not as the Stoics consider 
immanent in matter. He is beyond all the characteristics of created 
existence, and it is an intolerable assuinption to hold that there is any 
community of nature or affinity between God and man. In short, 
the process by which God is reached by man is one of abstraction 
and is as severe as any which was ever devised in Islam. This is 
the process. Strip off from the idea all physical properties of bodies, 
divest an the dimensions. We now come to a point having position 
but no magnitude. This we call the Monad. Now go one step further 

1 A.dv. Eaer., ii, 13, 3, 4. 
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and remove position, which, leaves the Monad alone. Even this is not 
enough., but we must pass beyond the One and come to the Void. 
That is a terrible conception- We have already noted that Philo 
held that God was without qualities and relations. In Plotinus there 
is extreme transcendence. God is beyond being, is unafEected by all 
external influences, without desire, without needs and without name. 

Since the Nature or Hypostasis of the One is the engenderer of the 
All, It can Itself be none of the things in the All ; that is. It is not a 
^hing ; It does not possess quality or quantity ; It is not an Intel- 
lectual-Principle, not a Soul ; It is not in motion and not at rest ; not 
in space, not in time ; It is essentially of an unique form or rather of 
no-form since It is prior to form as It is prior to movement and rest. 
All these categories hold only in the realm of existence and constitute 
the Multiplicity characteristic of that lower realm.’' ^ Some of Ibn 
Miskawaih’s expressions would lead one to assume that he conceived 
Grod to be above mind. In John of Damascus also we find the declara- 
tion that God is beyond being.^ “ If our knowledge extends to existing 
things only, in what manner shall we know what surpasses being ? It 
is for this reason that God condescends to be called by names taken 
from that which we know.” Gregory of Nyssa declares,® We know 
that He exists but we cannot deny that we are ignorant of His essence.” 
In Pseudo-Dionysius God transcends aU qualities. In his Mystical 
Theology ^ he says, ‘‘ When aflBrming the existence of that which trans- 
cends aU aflSrmations we were obliged to start from that which is most 
akin to It, and then to make the aflirmation on which the rest depended ; 
but when pursuing the negative method, to reach that which is beyond 
negation we must start by applying our negations to those qualities 
which differ most from the ultimate goal ”, and in another place ® he 
argues that He who is the pre-eminent cause of everything intelligibly 
perceived is not Himself any one of the things intelligibly perceived. 

— What is the motive of this isolation of the Divine ? It is in order 
that It should not be contaminated with matter. To matter is attri- 
buted the evil that is to be found in the world. I will say an3rthing 
rather than assert that Providence is evil,” says Basilides. The Jew 
mthout an idol, with the incommunicable name, tried to isolate God 
into a complete and utter loneliness of holy separateness. Oanst 
thou by seamhittg find out God ? ” Thou art of purer eyes than to 
behold evil. This was in a sense, just as the resistance to anthropo- 
mo^hism of which it is the furthest extreme, a reaction from poly- 
theism and idolatry. Some of the impure rites of the pagan worship 
must .have so impressed the minds, of these early writers with the 

^ Mniwads, VI, ix. 3, McKenna’s translation. 

* De FideOHhcd,, Dt. I, Cap. xii (Migne 94, 845 Patrol QrcecX 
® Ctmtra Eunomivm (Patrol Qr<BO.. 45, 933^ 

^ Cap. HI. . ^ 

^ Cap. V, 
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remnants of tliat paganism shown all round them as to have filled them 
with utter abhorrence and detestation of anything which could possibly 
degrade God to such a level of human fiJlthiness and sin. This abhor- 
rence could have only one reaction, and it is a marvel that in that 
reaction there should be the remotest possibility of the survival of 
such an idea as the incarnation. For the Christians the danger was 
the sneer of the intellectual that they who sought to destroy the pagan 
gods should themselves be committed to a belief in a birth in human 
flesh by the direct agency of God. We have to remember this back- 
ground. Yet while this abhorrence was shared by the early Christian 
writers and particularly the intellectuals of Alexandria, they clung 
with the utmost tenacity to the doctrine of the mcarnation. And 
though Alexandria did its best to reduce this to more a theophany 
of the Heavenly Logos than the real manhood of Christ, the historical 
prevailed even there and the wonder grew as men contemplated the 
Word become flesh in Christ. Not even then was the full and whole- 
some signihcance realized, but faith held tenaciously to the data, to 
the gift of God, to that which had been seen and heard and which 
hands had handled of the Word of Life. 

Now, without that fundamental fact, Islam when faced with the 
same problem could only thrust God further and farther away from 
man in the intense desire to shield Him from association with idols, 
to prevent men degrading Him into an idol with human qualities and 
human failings. 

A strange paradox is presented to us in Alexandrian thought. This 
is to be seen in the Logos Doctrine, which was used by the early schools 
to shield God from contamination and to preserve the idea of the inac- 
cessible, exalted God. This is the interest of the memra doctrine, and 
in Alexandria the logos, as indwelling or manifested deity, is knowable, 
while God Himself, as exalted above all human comprehension, is 
Himself unknowable. Now gradually this logos doctrine in its complete- 
ness as applied to the historical Christ becomes the expression of the 
belief in the intimate relation of the Godhead with humanity. That is 
only preserved in an unmutilated doctrine of the incarnation which 
does justice to the divine and human in Christ, for Pringle Pattison 
most acutely observes that Arianism is a reversion to the idea of a 
purely transcendent and inaccessible and incommunicable God ; and 
the Arian Christ a demigod called into existence to create the world is 
a purely mythological being, neither God nor man, but standing midway 
between the two 

A peculiarity presented in the Islamic doctrine is the manner in 
which an attempt is made to give a transcendental value to anthropo- 
morphic statements, by a mere exaggeration of the physical and cor- 
poreal. Thus in explanation of the Holiness of God we have heard it 

^ The Spirit, p. 10. 
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said that this means that God has no need of food or of the natural 
fnn p ti<^Tis of the body, and to the one who expressed tHs there seems 
to he no idea of any incongruity or impropriety. God’s sight is spoken of 
as ability to see a black ant on a black stone on a dark night. The 
extent of God’s power is defined very often as consisting in the abdily 
to destroy the world and make anotW in its place. Thus conceptions 
which might be interpreted spiritually and as such would be reaUy 
sui generis are no more than exaggerations of certain physical detaUs. 
The way the throne is exalted is by increasing its size or multiplying 
it many times over. Such points are m the interests of the transcen- 
dental, but they fail to efiect their end. 

It woTild be a if we supposed that the immanental had no 

place in the theology of this early period. Thus m Justm, while we 
finfl that there is a conception of one who is transcendent and inex- 
pressible, too exalted to be defined, and only revealed to man throng 
the agency of an intermediary, namely, the Logos, there is at the same 
t.imA the positive idea of God as the living God, righteous and com- 
passionate, the Creator of aU things and the Father of men who knows 
all ^Tii-nga and governs aU things, exercising providential care over all 
individuals. Philo has a most comprehensive doctrine of providence. 
“ TVimigh God is afar ofi. He is still nigh, keeping in touch by means of 
His creative and r uling powers which are close to all, although He has 
banished the things which are made far from His essential nature.” ^ 
Clement of Alexandria ^ quotes the Epistle of Barnabas with approval 
where it sajs, “ Wherefore in us God truly dwells in the habitation 
which we are. How 1 His word of faith, the calling of His promise, 
the wisdom of the commandments, the commands of the teaching, 
Hima ftlf prophesying in us. Himself dwelling in us by opening the door 
of the temple (that is, the mouth) to us, giving repentance to us.” 
Gregory of Nyssa teaches immanence in his Catechetical Orations, and 
the Damascene,® speaking of the properties of the divine nature, sa]^, 
“ The divine nature has the property of penetrating all things without 
rm'-giTig with them and of beiag itself impenetrable by anything else.” 
We have already shown that Ad Ash'ari interprets the Mu'tazihte idea 
of. God’s dwelling in space as meaning that God governs every place 
and that His pkn or purpose is in every place. This is a form of 
imman^ce. It is also true that iu Neoplatonism, for all its emphasis 
on transcendence, the immanental is provided for by the doctrine of 
procesaon or emanation. The All-Soul is aU the souls. In the Neo- 
platonism of Proclus we find the providential working balanced against 
the transcendence of the One. Similarly if we go back to the primitive 
sources of doctrine in Islam we have the providential work of God set 

^ De Port. Cairn., v. (i. 229); 

’ Stroimteis, vii. 14, 27 ; vi. 16, 138 ; ii. 20, 117. 

» De Fide Orthod., Bk. J, Cap. XIV {P.G., 94, 860). 
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in the very forefront. The Near {al Qwnb) is as mncli entitled to a 
place as a name of God as most of tlie ninety-nine names whicli Lave 
been cLosen from tbe Qur’an^ tLongh it does not appear in the list. 
It is, however, in Suras ii. 182, xi. 64, and xxxiv. 49, used as an epithet 
of God. Thus we may say that, just as transcendence may be conceived 
in various ways, so too immanence. What is the theory of the ‘‘ Sole 
Actor ” but a theory of immanent will ? Here ili might be said that 
extremes meet. An exaggeration of the absolute will of God becomes 
a theory of the activity of God in every act of man. No inference may 
be gathered from phenomena, but nothing happens except by the direct 
creation of God. This is the paradoxical result of the doctrine of trans- 
cendent will in Islam. True, the operation of the divine is conceived 
more as that of one who stands outside His work fashioning it by 
continual creation, and is usually related to a severe atomism and so is 
hardly entitled to be called immanence. But because it is concerned 
with the psychical as well as the physical, with willing as well as doing, 
it is not unfair to see in it a substitute for immanence or the nearest 
approach to such a doctrine that Islam (apart from its mystical sects, 
winch are not typical), can achieve. Natoe in things and God’s beiag 
Hfe within life is, of course, not compatible with such doctrine, and 
such beliefs are consciously and purposely resisted by the Ash^arites 
whose system is most widely accepted iu Islam. 

Whether transcendence or immanence is obnoxious or not depends 
on the balance which is mamtained between the two ideas. Wherever 
there is overemphasis on one at the expense of the other this is to be 
reprobated for, rightly ctonsidered, they both represent valuable 
concepts. 

(VI) NEGATION OB APEEBMATION ? 

In the early Mu^tazilite sect we become aware of a wild orgy of 
negation. ‘‘ God is one, without a peer, hearing, seeing. He is not a 
body, not an object, not a mass, not form nor flesh nor blood, nor 
person, nor substance, nor accident. He h^s neither colour, taste, 
smell, texture, heat, cold, moisture nor dryness, nor length, breadth 
and depth, nor concourse, nor separation, nor does He move or rest. 
He is neither divided nor possesses parts, organs or members. He has 
no direction either to right or left, or before or behind, or up or down. 
No place encompasses Him and time does not pass over Him. Contact 
is not possible to Him and neither is withdrawal or inherence in a 
suppositum. He is not qualified with any one of the attributes of 
creatures which indicate their temporality or creatureliness, and it 
cannot be said that He is circumscribed. He is neither begetting nor 
begotten. He is not contained in dimensions. Veils do not hide Him, 
sense cannot perceive Him and no one can form an idea of Him from 
analogy. He is in no ws.y resembling creatures. No calamity can 
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befall Him . N’o tbing wMch occurs to any mind or which, any fancy 
can frame is like unto Him. He has not ceased to be the First, th^ 
Foremost, who preceded created things, and existed before creation. 
He has not ceased to be knowing, deciding, and living and neither will 
He cease so to be. Eyes cannot see Him, sight cannot perceive Him, 
the imagination cannot conceive Him, neither can He be heard by the 
ear. He is a thing, but He is not like other things. He knows, decides 
and lives but not as the knowing, powerful, living things known. Only 
He is eternal. Beside Him there is no eternal nor is there a God like 
unto Him . He has no sharer in his Kingship and no minister in His 
government, nor is there anyone who helps Him in producing what He 
produces and creating what He creates. . . . There is no sort of con- 
nexion between Him and anything which would benefit Him and no 
harm can touch Him. Joy and sorrow do not move Him, and He feels 
neither hurt nor pain. Ho limit can be set to Him whereby He should 
become finite and the idea of ceasing to be is not applicable to Him. He 
is not subj ect to weakness or diminishment. He is exalted above all con- 
tact with women, above taking a mate and above begetting children.” ^ 

It will be seen that in this long list of negatives there are certain 
positive qualities mentioned, namely, unity, hearing, seeing, knowing, 
exercising power (deciding) and living. There were those who extended 
the scope of the negations they made about God. Thus we have such 
queer statements as that which is attributed to *Abbad b. Sulaiman by 
A1 Ash^ari,^ that he said it is not permissible to say that the Creator 
has not ceased creating, or that He has not ceased not-creating. 
Similarly it is not permissible to say that Gted has ceased or not ceased 
providing or not-providing. Or take what is said of Jubba’L He 
declared that God had not ceased to be not-just and not-wrong, not- 
being-good and not-being-bad, not-true and not-lying.® Indeed the 
multiplication of negatives makes one wonder sometimes what one is 
really saying, but as in the end one has aimed at saying nothing it does 
not much matter either way. Presumably this might be called 
‘‘reverent agnosticism,” but it sometimes reads more like irreverent 
mockery. Since A1 Ash‘ari mentions another party of the Mu‘tazila 
which said that it was not proper to assert that God has knowledge, 
power, hearing and sight, and also not proper to assert that God has 
no power and no knowledge, it becomes quite clear that negation can 
go no further. 

With these examples of the Mu‘tazilites’ doctrine should be compared 
what is said by Pseudo-Dionysius in his Mystical Theology : “ It is 
not .soul, or mind or endowed with the faculty of imagination, con- 
jecture, reason or understanding ; nor is It any act of reason or under- 

1 Al Ashman : MaqaUU, i. 166 f. 

* Op. dt., i, 186. 

» Ibid., i, 187. 
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standing ; nor can It be described by reason or perceived by under- 
standing, seeing It is neither number nor order, nor greatness nor 
littleness, nor equality nor inequality ; and forasmuch as It is not 
immobile nor in motion, nor at rest, nor possesses power and is neither 
power nor light, and does not live and is not life ; neither can It be 
grasped by the understanding, since It is not knowledge or truth ; 
neither is It unity nor Godhead nor goodness ; nor is It a Spirit, as we 
understand that term, forasmuch as It is not Sonship nor Fatherhood ; 
neither is It any other thing like anything of which we or any other 
can have knowledge. It caimot be placed in the category of non- 
existence or of existence, and existing beings do not know It as It 
actually is, and It does not know them as they actually are. The 
reason cannot attain to the naming of It or the understanding of It. 
Neither is It darkness nor light, nor error, nor truth, nor can affiliation 
or negation apply to It, for when we make affirmations and negations 
in regard to those orders of being which stand next to It, we do not 
apply either affirmation or negation to It, for It transcends aU affirma- 
tion by being the perfect and unique cause of all things and transcends 
aU negation by the pre-emiifence of Its simple and absolute nature — 
free from every limitation and beyond all these. ” ^ 

We can imagine the reaction of many people to a statement of this 
description. Part of it seems a flat denial of the substance of revela- 
tion, e.g., the Sonship and Fatherhood. It is the exchange of the living 
God for a mystery. But there was precisely the same sort of reaction 
from the pious in Islam to the negations which the Mu'tazilites affected. 
The writings which we now know as Pseudo-Dionysius came to the 
Christian theologians with the authority of a name to which they 
were not entitled and the results are apparent for long centuries. The 
via negati/va was, of course, not the invention of this writer. We have 
already had occasion to point out the process of negation which 
Clement considered it advisable to use. We have seen al&o how Philo 
prepared for the future emphasis on the transcendence when he declared 
that God was possessed of no qualities, meaning thereby that God was 
immaterial and impassible ; and that God was unrelated, mean^ 
thereby that he was self-sufficient and had need of nothing outside 
Bimself. This is typical of the Alexandrian school and its extreme is 
reached in the statement of Plotmus.^ “ How can we make such a 
statement about It, seeing that all else we say of It is said by way of 
negation ”, or in the words of Clement, We know not what He is but 
only what He is not. He has no predicates, no genus, no differentiation, 
no species. He is neither unity nor number, neither accident nor 
substance. Names denote either attributes or relations but God has 
none of these*” 


1 Cap. V. 

® Enneads, Yl, TiiL Jll. 
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Not only the Alexandrians hut the theolo^ns of Antioch who diowed 
a certain anti-metaphysical tendency in the delineation of the person 
of Christ, shared in their doctrine of God with the abstractions which 
were popular, and they were therefore handicapped in their theory of 
the not so much because they did not give fall justice to 

the manhood of Christ, but because they held such an abstract notion of 
the Deity that when they came to formulate their doctrine of the 
incarnation it was inevitable that they should be confronted with the 
uniting or blending of two contradictories. Having 
denied to God all that belonged to creaturely existence they sought to 
hn'Tig back God into relation with creaturely existence in Christ. Here 
too is the root of a great many of the problems which arise as, e.g., 
“ If Christ is God, why is He not omniscient, omnipotent, and the 
rest ? ” We have these as a heritage from the pressing of the via 
negatim to an inordinate degree, because the way to divinity was the 
n^ation of the human. 

Let it not be supposed that the affirmations of Scripture were not 
taught. Pseudo-Dionysius heads the third chapter of his Mystical 
Theology with these words, “ What are the affirmative expressions in 
respect to God and what are the negative ? ” John of Dansascus has 
his statemrait on the negative attributes and one also on the positive 
attributes. “ Of the divine names some have a negative signification 
and indicate that He is superessential and such are ‘ non-essential *, 

* timeless ‘ be^nningless ’, ‘ invisible ’, not that God is inferior to 
anything or lacMng in anything but that He is pre-eminently separated 
from all that is.” . . . “ Some again have an affirmative signification 
as indicating that He is the cause of all things. For as the cause of all 
that is and of all essence. He is called both Ens and Essence. And as 
the cause of all reason and wisdom and the rational and the wise. 
He is called both reason and rational and wisdom and wise. Similarly 
H!e is spoken of as intellect and intellectaal, fife and living, power and 
powerfal and so on.” ^ . In this the influence of Pseudo-Dionysius is 
plain. What is to be deprecated is that the negatives are definitive 
and that when the positive is approached it is interpreted in accordance 
with the negatives. 

In his De Frmdpiis Origen, while not able entirely to free himself 
from the negative method, gives far more wei^t to the positive and 
inclines to make the content of revelation definitive. He starts with 
the Scriptural statements that God is Spirit and God is Light and then 
proceeds to infer that this must mean that God is incorporeal and a 
simple intellectual nature. It is only after this that he proceeds to the 
negative attributes such as God’s being independent of Space and Time, 
All-knowing, Immutable, Ever-present, Incomprehensible. He. is also 
careful to indicate that the cause of this incomprehensibility is in us 
» De Fide Orthod., Bk. I, Cap. SU (P.ft, 94. 846). 
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and not in God. While he is prepared to accept the impassibility of 
God, he yet declares God to be the Father, long-snfEering, compassionate 
and pitiful. He has the passion of love.^ While both Celsus, his 
opponent, and Clement in his own camp insist on the namelessness of 
God because no name expresses the attributes which may be fittingly 
ascribed to God, Origen declares that when we call a fig and a date 
sweet, we know what we mean though there is no word which expresses 
the diSerence in the sweetness of each. So rather than losing himself 
in negations, Origen would emphasize the perfection of God. To use 
Islamic terminology, Origen makes use of the method of tanzVi when 
the tendency of the others is to Origen’s regard for scripture 

and his careful exegesis enables him to put the negative method in its 
proper place and to contemplate the negative attributes in their 
proper perspective. The way to God is not through abstraction but 
through revelation. Macdonald remarks that in the case of Islam, the 
attribution of “ otherness ” to God did not result in the adoption of 
an agnostic position but drove Muslims to the acceptance of authori- 
tative revelation. The human mind cannot rest in negation. Its very 
negations rest upon ati implicit aflSrmation; and though the via 
negativa has been attractive to many minds in Islam and in Christen- 
dom, particularly in the mystics, the prior co m mitment to faith has 
saved such minds from barren agnosticism. But for a man without 
faith to approach the idea of God by the via negativa is perilous, if not 
fatal, to his continued interest in religion. And even when revelation 
is accepted its content is diminished and its value lessened even fox the 
pious. A Maulm was asked the meaning of certain names which are 
to be found in the list of tie ninety-nine beautiful names of God in 
the Qur’an. ^ ^ What is meant by the name Ax Rahim % Can one form 
an analogy between this name and the quality of mercy possessed by 
a good man ? ” No,” was the reply, “ because this name applied to 
Allah is la i.e., unique. How then should one distinguish 

between A1 Kabir and Ax Rahim. ? ” They are distinguished in the 
Book, they are written difEerently, they are pronounced difierently, 
but the real (ma'^nam) distinction is known to Allah alone. All the 
names of Allah are la Then why not reduce the ninety-nine 

names to the one name la ? ” Thus if the letter of the revelation 
is accepted and the content cannot be filled in by reference to the 
ordinary concepts by which thought is possible, then of what value is 
a scripture or revelation except to use in ritual recitation ? 

B* THE GBACE OE GOD 

The matters discussed in the earKer part of this survey are those 
which are definitive for the theology of Islam, and when we come to 

1 In JEzech. Horn., vi. 6, and iVum. hom.^ xxiu. 2. 

^ a, De PrincipiiSf ii. 9 and iv. 35. 
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ili6 qxiestioix of what part th© grac6 of God has in the doctrine of 
TflT5>.Tnj 'we are dealing with that which has become secondary and deriva- 
tive. Much that has a bearing on this doctrine must come np for 
consideration when the doctrines of the divine government, the order- 
ing and controlling of the univ erse are dealt with. There we shall find 
mnch which is apposite in the discnssion of the Justice of God and 
Predestination. Here the doctrine of the Grace of God is dealt with 
not so much in relation to its effects on man, as in respect to the light 
it throws on the conception of God. 

Broadly speaking, the lack of affinity between God and man is the 
rook on which this doctrine foundem. Without the strong insistence 
on the utter unlikeness of man and God, an unlikeness which had to 
be maintained in view of the denial of the Incarnation, there might 
possibly have been another course for Islamic doctrinal systematizia- 
tion to take. Now, whatever is thought to obtrude upon the solitary, 
independent grandeur of Allah must be modified. If a difierent 
emphasis had been made on the terms already provided in the Qur’an, 
which repeatedly sets forth the Compassionate, Merciful and Forgiving 
God, and if these terms had become definitive for the whole statement 
of Muslim doctrine, a deeper approximation to Christianity might 
have been manifested. But as it is, the Mercy and the Compassion of 
God become the prerogative of power. God i^s and acts, and among 
the things he purposes and does are those which may be described as 
compassionate and merciful. Christianity when rightly presented 
makes the acts of God flow from the Love of God. Islam makes the 
love of God consequent upon the comprehensiveness of His acts, which 
include acts which may be, in a sense, called loving acts, though there 
can be no univocal predication of love to man and God. This is a very 
summary way of expressing the difference. The subject really demands 
much more detailed treatment than is possible here, because it is of 
fundamental importance. It is intended, God willing, to treat the 
matter more adequately in the final critical and reconstructive section 
of this study. 

Here the best way to approach the subject seems to be to set forth 
the Quranic teaching on such subjects as apparently throw light on the 
main doctrine, and then to look at some of the fragmentary arguments 
which the heresiologists have recorded. It is too early to look at what 
A1 Ghazgali had to say on the doctrine of the love of God,^ which is a 
pity, for his is the nearest approach to the Christian conception, and 
the deficiencies in his doctrine help to bring out more clearly the points 
in which the Muslim and the CSiristian doctrines diSer. However, 
what he has said will find its proper place elsewhere. The purpose of 
mentioning him here is so that it may not be thought that he has been 
overlooked^ 

IT^a*Vlvmi id Din, Vol IV, Cap. VI, p. SSC. (Cairo.) 
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(l) THE QURANIC TEACHING ON DIVINE PORGIVENESS 

The Arabic terms used for forgiveness are chiefly derivatives of the 
roots ^FR and 'FW. Lane says with regard to the former, ‘ ‘ Ma^ra 
and Ghufrdn on the part of God, signify the preserving a man from being 
touched by punishment . . . Ghajir, Ghfbfur and Ghpffdr, are epithets 
applied to God. The second and the third are intensive . . . meaning 
covering and forgiving much the sins, crimes and offences of His 
servants, or very forgiving.’’ With this may be compared the Hebrew 
KPR, as, for instance, in Ps. Ixx. S8. For He, being full of compas- 
sion, forgave their iniquity and destroyed them not.” The root ^FW 
is used in the sense of erasing, exempting and averting. God may be 
said to avert harm from men. Thus one derivative, according to Lane, 

signifies God’s defending thee firom men and defending them from 
thee. Ibn Ato says, ‘ It signifies His rendering thee independent or 
in no need of them, and rendering them independent or in no need of 
thee, and averting their harm from thee and thy harm frgm them ; 
and some say that it signifies one’s forgiving or pardoping men and their 
forgiving or pardoning him.’ ” This persists in the’ commonest notion 
of the meaning of nm^dfl which is hardly more than a declaration that 
a wrongdoer is by this in no danger from the consequences of his wrong 
act. A similar idea is to be found in the derivative ^afwa which is a 
bloodwit by which a man guilty of homicide avoids the law of retalia- 
tion evoked by the heirs of the slain man. 

One of the names of God in the Qur’an is Al Halim, This term is 
usually translated as ‘‘ clement The term is often used in the 
Qur’an in a context expressing the forgiving acts of God. The word is, 
however, one which has a strange history. Originally the root is 
related to the symptoms and disturbances of 'adolescence. Then it 
comes to have a derived meaning appropriate to the one who has 
passed through these disturbing symptoms and has become settled 
and calm. It is in this latter sense that it is applied to God. God is 
not hasty or easily put out. It is not easy to put Him in a passion. 
Lane is ill umin ating on this point. “ Al Halim is one of the names of 
God ; meaning (the Forbearing, or Clement, etc., or) He whom the 
disobedience of the disobedient does not flurry, nor anger against them 
disquiet, but who has appointed to everything a term to which it 
must finally come.” The verbal noun hilm^ variously translated meek- 
ness and clemency means, “ the management of one’s soul and temper 
on the occasion of excitement to anger ; or tranquillity on the occasion 
of the emotion of anger ; or delay in requiting the wrongdoer The 
term hoHm is applied to the son of Abraham who was led to sacrifice, 
presumably with the thought that he was submissive to his father’s 
will and was not perturbed by the preparations which his father made. 
The term is applied to God in Suras ii. 226, 236, 265 ; iii. 14:9 ; v. 101 ; 
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xxii. 68 ; biv. 17 ; xvii. 46 ; xxsm. 61 ; xxxv. 39. It may be remarked 
that something more than calm and deliberateness in forgiveness is 
indicated in Isa. kiii. 9 and Jer. xv. 16 (cf. also Exod. xxxiv. 6 f. 
and Ps. Ixxxvi. 15). Eeal forgiveness must be an agony in the forgiver. 

Another name of God in the ninety-nine, expressing the patience of 
God is As Sabur. It is strange to find it there and not in the Qur’an. 
The root meaning would be bearing ” and presumably it is thought 
that in the sense of forbearing ” it is appropriate to God although 
it is not found in the sacred text. 

The general fact that Ood forgives the sins of men is repeatedly pro- 
claimed in the Qur’an, ‘‘ Say, 0 my servants, who have been extrava- 
gant against their own souls, be not in despair of the mercy of God ; 
verily God forgives sins, all of them, verily He is forgiving, merciful ” 
(Sura xxxix. M). The sending down of the Book from God the 
Mighty, the Knowing, the Forgiver of sin and the Acceptor of repent- 
ance, keen at punishment, long-sufEering (M%tawl) ” (Sura xl. 1 1). 
It is to be noted that neither long-sufEering nor “ acceptor of repent- 
ance ” (qdhil u^t-tawb) is included in the ninety-nine beautiful names 
(but see later on Tojwwdh). Other passages are Suras Ixxxv. 13-14 ; 
vh. 22 ; xi. 49 ; Ixxi. 29, and xlii. 29. Muslims are bidden to pray 
(Sura Ixvi. 8) 0 Lord perfect for us our light and forgive us ; verily 

thou art mighty over alV^ The call of the prophets to men is that they 
may receive the pardon of God., e.g., Sura. Im. 6. And the prophet’s 
sins are forgiven by God (Sura, xlviii. 2). The manifestation of the 
forgiveness of God is in the sending down of the Qur’an (Sura xxv. 7). 
A further manifestation of divine forgiveness is in providence (Suras 
xxxiv. 14 and xxxv. 39). 

The conditions of forgiveness are variously described. One is follow- 
iug the Prophet (Suras iii. 29 ; hm. 28 ; xlvi. 30, and Ixxi. 4). The 
burden of this is '' 0 our people ! Eespond to God’s crier and believe 
in Him and He will pardon you your sins and deliver you.” “ 0 ye 
who believe, fear Allah and believe in His Messenger ; He will give you 
two portions of His mercy and wiU make you a light for you to walk 
in and will forgive you ; for God is forgiving, compassionate.” Another 
condition mentioned is conversion to Islam (Suras ix. 6 ; xlix. 14 ; and 
ix, 12). Forsakuig polytheism {shvrh) is a necessary condition (Suras 
V. 78 ; xxxiii. 73 ; iv. 61).^ The last reference declares that God will 
not forgive any one who associates anything with Him. Verily God 
pardons not the associating aught with Him, but He pardons anything 
shoirt of that to whomsoever He pleases ; but he who associates aught 
with God he hath devised a great sin.” It is, nevertheless, recorded 
that Abraham prayed for his father who was an idolater (Sura xxvi. 86). 
S^entance and belief a/re also express conditions of forgiveness. “ Who- 
soeyer repents after his transgression (zulm) and acts aright, God will 
1 Cf. also Suras viii.CO and v. 116-18 ; iv. 116, 162 ; and ii. 49. 
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to him : for verily God is forgiving, merciful (Sura v. 43). 

Save lie wlio turns again and believes and does a rigliteous work J 
for as to these, God will change their evil deeds to good, for God is 
ever forgiving, merciful ’’ (Sura xxv. 70).^ The bearers of the Throne 
prey's Pardon those who turn repentant and follow thy way and 
guard them from the torment of Hell ’’ (Sura xl. 7). It is sometimes 
represented that a simple request procures the Divine pardon, ‘‘Yet 
whoso does evil and wrongs himself and then asks pardon of Gk>d Rha]! 
find God forgiving and merciful ; whoso comndts a crime, he only 
co mmit s it against himself, for God is knowing, wise ” (Sura iv. 110, 
see also iii, 129). In a few verses there are mentioned certain obscure 
grounds for the divine forgiveness. Thus in Sura iii. 80-83, “ How shall 
God guide people who have disbelieved after believing and bearing 
witness that the Messenger is true and after there have come to them 
manifest signs 1 God guides not the unjust folk. These, their reward 
is that on them is the curse of God and of the angels and of men 
together ; they shall abide therein for ever/ the torment shall not be 
alleviated from them, nor shall they be respited ; save those who 
repent after that and act rightly, for verily, God is forgiving and 
merciful. ’y This is a very obscure verse, "What does “ after that 
refer to ? After being in Hell or after they have apostasized ? In 
any case forgiveness is gathered in as a sort of after-thought. Again in 
Sura ii. 64-56, “ And we overshadowed you with the cloud and sent 
down the manna and the quails, ‘ Bat of the good things we have given 
you They did not wrong us but it was themselves they were wronging. 

And when we said, ‘ Enter this city and eat therefrom as plentifully 
as ye wish ; and enter the gate worshipping and say hitMunJ , So 
will we pardon you your sins and give increase to those who do well/^ 
Note that sin does not harm God, ' 

In the following passages forgiveness is spoken of im relation to 
expiation. “ O ye believers kill not game while ye are on pilgrimage. 
But he amongst you who kills it purposely, his expiation is the like of 
that which he has killed in sheep — of which two equitable persons from 
amongst you shall be judge — ^an ofEeripg brought to the Ka‘aba ; or 
as an expiation the food, of poor persons, or an equivalent thereof in 
fasting, that he may taste the evil result of his act. God pardons 
Ccfa) bygones ; but whoso goes back God will take vengeance on him : 
for God is mighty and the avenger. Lawful for you is the game of the 
sea and to eat thereof ; a provision for you and for travellers ; but 
forbidden to you is the game of the land while ye are on pilgrimage ; 
so fear God, to whom ye shall be gathered.. God has made the £a‘aba, 
the sacred Ixouse, to be a station for men, and the sacred month and 
the ofEering and its neck-garland ; this is that ye may know that Grod 

^ Cf. also Saras vii. 162 ; iv, 136, 166; xlTii. 36 ; xvi. 120 ; xvii*27 viii. 7? : and 
zln.24. 
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knows wliat is in tlie heavens and what is in the earth, and that God 
knows all things. Know that God is keen to punish but that God is 
forgiving, merciful ” (Sura v. 96-98). “ Verily God both pardons and 
forgives. But those who back out of their wives and then would recall 
their speech — then the manumission of a captive before they touch 
each other ; that is what ye are admonished, and God is well aware 
of what ye do ’’ (Sura Iviii. 3). Just as forgiveness may follow expiation 
so zho forgiveness is a reward for well-doing. "^If ye lend to God a 
goodly loan, He will double it for you and forgive you ; for God is 
grateful, clement (Sura Ixiv. 17). Of the Arabs of the desert are 
some who believe in God and the last day, and who take what they 
expend in alms to be a means of approach to God and to the Apostle’s 
prayers — ^is it not a means of approach for them ? God will make them 
to enter into His mercy ; verily, God is forgiving and merciful ” (Sura 
ix. 100). Those who recite the book of God, and are steadfast in 
prayer, and give alms of what we have bestowed in secret and in pubKc, 
hope for the merchandise that shall not come to naught ; that He may 
pay them their hire, and give them increase of His grace (fadl), verily. 
He is forgiving, grateful ” (Sura xxxv. 27).^ 

Forgiveness is for the most part conceived eschatologically. The 
Last Day will make it plain whether a man has been forgiven or not, 
and the great grace of God will be in the reward of Paradise. Have 
they associates who have enjoined on them any religion which God does 
not permit ? — ^but were it not for the word of the decree it would have 
been decreed to them. Verily, the unjust — ^for them is grievous woe. 
Thou shalt see the unjust shrink in terror from what they have gained 
as it falls upon them ; and those who believe and do right, in meads 
of Paradise, they shall have what they please with their Lord ; — ^that is 
great grace ! That is what God gives glad tidings of to His servants 
who believe and do righteous deeds. Say, ' I do not ask for it a hire — 
only the love of my kinsfolk ’. And he who gains a good action we will 
increase good for him thereby ; verily, God is forgiving and grateful.” * 
It should be specially noticed that this is one of the few passages where, 
in spite of the general tenor of the verses, acts are considered to be not 
for recompense but for the love of men. Those who, when they do a 
crime or wrong themselves, remember God, and ask forgiveness for 
their sins, and who forgives sins save God ? and do not persevere in 
what they did, the while they know, these have their reward : pardon 
from their Lord, and gardens beneath which rivers flow, dwelling 
therein for ever ; for pleasant is the hire of those who act like this ” 
(Sura iii. 129-130). He will pardon you your sins and bring you into 
gardens beneath which rivers flow, and goodly dwellings in gardens of 
Eden ; that is the mighty bhss ! ” (Sura Ixi. 12). Pardon Thou our 

^ See also Suras iv. 101 ; xxxiii. 24 ; xvi. Ill ; iv. 98 ; and xxxiu. 35. 

* Sura adii. 20-22. 
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sins and keep us from the torment of the Eire ’’ (Sura iii. 14).^ In the 
following passages forgiveness is most clearly escape from the Eire. 

They who seU guidance for error and pardon for torment, how 
patient must they be of fire ! ” (Sura ii. 170). '' Those invite you to the 
Eire but God invites you to Paradise and pardon by His permission ” 
(Sura ii. 221). Those who misbelieve, for them is keen torment. 
But those who believe and do right, for them is forgiveness and a great 
recompense ” (Sura xxxv. 7-8). 

In many passages it is plainly shown that forgiveriess is an exercise 
of the divine prerogative. ‘‘ And should God touch thee with harm, 
there is none to remove it save Him ; and if He wish thee well, there is 
none to repel His grace ; He makes it fall on whom He will of His 
servants; for He is pardoning and merciful’’ (Sura x. 107). ^'He 
pardons whom He pleases and torments whom He pleases ; and God is 
forgiving, merciful ” (Sura xlvui. 14). Make no excuse ! Ye have 
disbelieved after your faith. If we forgive one sect of you, we will 
punish another sect for that they sinned ” (Sura ix. 67). “ God’s is 
what is in the heavens and in the earth. He forgives whom He pleases, 
and punishes whom He pleases, for God is forgiving and merciful ” 
(Sura iii. 124). But the Jews and the Christians say ‘ We are the 
sons of God and His beloved.’ Say, ^ Why then does He punish you 
for your sins ? ’ Nay, ye are mortals of those whom He has created ! 
He pardons whom He pleases and punishes whom He pleases ; for 
God’s is the kingdom of the heavens and the earth, and what is between 
the two, and unto Him the journey is ” (Sura v. 21).^ Forgiveness is 
related to the decree in the following passages : Do ye not know 
that God— BQs is the kingdom. He punishes whom He pleases and 
forgives whom He pleases for God is mighty over everything (godJr) ” 
(Sura V. 44). “ It is the same to them whether thou dost ask forgive- 
ness for them or whether thou dost not ask ^giveness for them ; 
God will not Wgive them ” (Sura Mii. 6).* ^ 

Defective conceptions are implicit in the following passages : “ Verily 
those of you who turned your backs on that day when the two armies 
met, it was but Satan who made them slip for something they had 
earned. But God has now pardoned them ; verily, God is forgiving 
and clement ” (Sura iii. 149). One might observe that if God is ready 
to put the blame on the Devil in this instance, why should not men 
plead this always and if the blame is really the Devil’s then there does 
not seem to be anything very meritorious in the divine forgiveness of 
his victims. The reward of those'who make war against God and 
His Messenger, and strive after violence in the earth, is only that they 


^ Cf. also Suras iii, 191 ; iv. 98 ; v. 12 ; xxxiv. 4 ; xxxri, 10 ; xli, 32 ; xlvii. 17 ; 
xlviii. 26 ; liii. 32 f. ; and Ivii. 19 ff, 

* See also Suras iii. 29, 124 ; iv. 51 ; and ix. 27. 

• See also Sura v. 44* 
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may be slaughtered or crucified, or their hands cut off and their feet on 
alternate sides, or that they be banished from the land ; that is a 
disgrace for them in this world, and for them in the next is mighty 
woe ; except for those who repent before ye have them in your power, 
for know ye that God is forgiving, mercifiil ” (Sura v. 37—38). In such 
a context the ascription ®f forgiving mercy to God seems hardly 
apposite. '' 0 believers, ask not about things which if they be shown 
you will give you trouble (or bring you under obligation) ; but if ye 
ask about tbem when the Qur’an is revealed, they shall be shown you. 
God pardons that, for God is forgiving and clement ” (Sura v. 101). 
This is a strange passage. It puts a premium on ignorance. It is 
better to be ignorant concerning some matters because if a question 
is asked touching conduct and then an answer is given by the Prophet, 
this wiU have the character of an ordinance and will entail obedience. 
The natural thing would be to ask about what had not been revealed 
and when it had been revealed in the Qur’an, what further need to ask 
concerning it ? It will be seen that forgiveness is here related to a 
casuistical ethic. “ We said to them, ‘ Become ye apes despised and 
spurned, and then thy Lord proclaimed that He would surely send 
against them, till the resurrection day, those who should wreak upon 
them evil torment ; verily thy Lord is quick at following up, but verily 
He is forgiving, merciful.” (Sura vii. 166) ; “But thy Lord is for- 
giving, endow^ with mercy ; were He to punish them for what they 
have earned He would have hastened for them the torment ” (Sura 
xvih. 57), Forgiveness is thus negative and consists in not punishing.^ 

The imperfect conception of forgiveness is most strongly indicated by 
tbe numerous instances where it is frankly conceived as merely con- 
cession, indulgence or relaaxxtion of a law. Thus in Sura ii. 168 forgive- 
ness means that God will overlook a technical breach of the require- 
ments with regard to forbidden food. In Sura ii- 178 forgiveness is 
related to a concession in altering the terms of a will in special circum- 
stances. In Sura ii. 187-88 the killing of opponents is a divine com- 
mand, but can by the forgiving mercy of God be relaxed in certain 
conditions, i.e., when they give up their rebellion. In verses 194r-96 of 
the same sura the indulgence of God is given to former practices because 
He is forgiviag and merciful, “ Pour ye forth from whence men do pour 
forth and ask pardon of God ; verily, God is forgiving and merciful.” 
“ He will not catch you up for a casual word in your oaths (Sura 
ii. 225-26). In Sura iv, 30 the forgiveness relates to a lighter punish- 
ment in certain cases of fornication. Suras v. 6 ; vi. 54 and 146 express 
concession in cases of ignorance or compulsion, God’s forgiving nature 
is exhibited by what He permits men to do in Sura Ixvi. 1. Other 
concessions are : shortening the night prayer (Sura Ixxiir 20), the per- 

^ Cf. also Saras xxiv. 5 ; Ixvii. 2 ; xlii. 32 ; and xzii. 69, where, though foigiyeness 
is ascribed to God, it is in relation to matters which hardly seem apposite. 
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forming of ablutions witb sand (Sura iv. 46), for weak men and women ' 
and ci5dxen wbo are not good at scbeming (Sura iv. 100), in respect to 
tbe equal treatment of wives (Sura iv. 128), in the case of a mistake in 
reference to relationsbip (Sura xxxiii. 6), a special concession in rela- 
tion to tbe Propbet (Sura xxziii. 60). Sura ii. 286 gathers up the 
tiouglit with greater tenderness, and makes it clear that forgiveness is 
God’s making things easier for men out of His condescension to theic 
weakness. Is it not a much better conception to regard God’s forgive- 
ness as giving power to the weak so that they may endure hardness ? ^ 

An interesting element in the Quranic teaching is the suggestion of 
reciprocity to man’s repentance which breaks into the almost unre- 
lieved conception of the imperturbability and calm of the serene and 
immutable Deity. God is conceived as At Tawdb. We have already 
seen that this term is one wHch is inherited from the older faiths. The 
translation of the term is variously made. Palmer sometimes trans- 
lates it with a passive easily turned ” and sometimes as “ relentant ” 
and “ relenting The primary meaning is “ one who turns much ”, 

one whose metier it is to turn God wishes to repent*over man. 

God wishes to explain to you and to guide you into the ordinances of 
those who were before you, and to turn toward you, for God is knowing, 
wise. God wishes to turn towards you, but those who follow their 
lusts wish that ye may deviate with a great deviation ! God wishes 
to make it Kght for you : for man was created weak.” ^ We find it, 
however, in the same context as the other expressions and the divine 
prerogative is the ever-present determinative principle. Thus in 
Sura iii. 123, Thou hast nothing to do with the afiair at all whether 
He turn towards them again or punish them, for verily they are unjust,” 
andin Sura iv. 21, God is only bound to turn again towards those who 
do evil through ignorance and then turn again. Surely these will God 
turn to again, for God is knowing, wise. BSs turning again is not for 
those who do evil until when death comes before one of them he says, 

‘ Wow I turn again nor yet for those who die in imbeliet For such 
as these have we prepared a grievous woe.” The last verse makes the 
turning of God consequent upon the turning or repentance of man, 
but there is one passage where the reverse seems to be indicated, 
namely, in Sura is:. 119, '' He repented over them that they might also 
repent, verily God is easily turned and merciful.” There can be no 
doubt that this is the supreme point which the Qur’an touches.® The 
passages in the Qur’an should be compared with Zech. i. 3 and those 
other passages in the Old Testament where God is said to repent, e.g., 

^ Other passages where the idea of concession is prominent are Suras iu 183 ; Tiii. 
70-71 ; xvi. 116 ; xxiv, 62 ; iTiii. 13. 

* Snia ir. 31-32. 

* Other references are Snras ii, 122 ; it 36, 51, 164-55 ; ix. 27, 103, 106 ; xxir. 10 ; 
xxxiii. 73 ; xlix. 12 ; iv. 20, 67 ; ox. 3 ; v. 43, 75 ; Iviii. 14. 
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Gen. vi. 6 1 ; Exod. xxxii. li ; Judges ii. 18 ; Ps. xc. 13 ; Joelii. 13 f. ; 
Jer. xviii. 8 


(Il) THE DIVINE MEECY IN THE QXJE’aN 

Tlie idea of tlie divine meicy is expressed in tie Qur’an by the use of 
words derived from tie root RHM. Tie most usual epitiets derived 
from tiis root and applied to God axe Ar Rahman and Ar RaMm, tie 
former ‘^tropically or antiropopatiically ” used of God is usually 
translated Compassionate and tie latter, representing a permanent 
quality, is usually translated Merciful. Rahma, mercy, indicates 
in general usage “tenderness of ieart” and an inclination wiici 
requires tie exercise of favour and beneficence on tie part of its subject. 
Wien applied to God, iowever, tie terms are used and understood in 
their idtimate significance as actions and not in tieir primary sig- 
nificance wiici is passion. Tiis is in view of tie impassibility of God. 
Tie name Ar Rahman is not used in tie Qur’an very noticeably in 
reference to tie exercise of mercy. It seems to be mainly used as a 
proper nafiie of God alternative to Allah. This is implied in Sura 
xvii. 110 and also in xrv. 60-61 where tie people ask “ Who is Rah- 
man ? ” In some cases tie context is definitely opposed to tie idea 
that God is merciful, e.g,, in Sura xxv, 28 we read, “ The true kingdom 
(ox the real kingship) on that day.will belong to the Merciful and it will 
be a hard day for tie unbelievers.” In Sura xix. 76 we find, “ Who- 
soever is in error, let Rahman extend to him length of days, until 
they see what they are threatened with whether it be tie torment or 
whether it be tie Hour. They will then know who is worse placed and 
weakest in forces.” Siooilarly in Sura xxxvi. 22, “If tie MerciEul 
desires harm for me their intercession cannot avail me at aU nor can 
they rescue me,” After a careful scrutiny nothing can be gathered 
from the context of any text in which this name is used which affords 
any enlightenment on tie subject of tie meSccy of God.* 

Tie other expression is a true attribute. In Sura vi. 12 and 64 tie 
remarkable phrase occurs “ (Allah) has written mercy on His soul.” 
God is said to be endowed with mercy (Sura xviii, 57), and the treasuries 
of His mercy are spoken of in Suras xvii. 102 ; xxxviii. 8, and xliii. 31. 
Specially noteworthy are tie following : “ Our Lord, thou dost embrace 
all things in mercy and knowledge ” (Sura xl. 7) and “ My punishment 
— with it I fall on whom I will and my mercy embraceth everything. 
I will write it down for those who fear and who give alma and those 

^ Bat cf . also I Sajn. zv. 29, etc. 

* The foUowing is a complete list of references ; the heading of every Sara except 
ix. in the biarniim, Saras ii. 158 ; xix. 18, 27, 45, 46, 69, 81, 88, 90, 91, 93, 94, 96 ; 
XX, 4, 92, 107-8 ; xxi. 26, 37, 43, 112 ; xxv. 28, 60, 61, 64 ; xxvi. 4 ; xxvii. 30 ; xxxvi. 
14, 22, 62 ; xHii. 32, 36, 44, 81 ; 1. 32 ; lix. 22 ; Ixvii. 29 ; Ixxviii. 37 ; *xm. 29 ; 
xix. 62, 70, 76 ; xxxvi. 10 ; xli. 1 ; xliii. 16-18 ; Iv. passim ; Ixxviii. 38. The series 
commencing with the asterisk is specially noteworthy. 
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who believe in our signs ” (Sura vii. 155). Men are told that they should 
never despair of God^s mercy (Suras xxxix. 54 ; xxix. 22 and xv. 66). 

The action of God is considered as dividing men by His predestining 
will to mercy or to wrath. “ Had thy Lord pleased He would have made 
men one nation but they will not cease to differ, save those upon whom 
thy Lord has had mercy. For this has He created them and the word 
of thy Lord is fulfilled, " I will surely fiU Hell with jinn and mankind 
together * ” (Sura xi. 120). ‘‘ Your Lord knows you best ; if He 

please He will have mercy on you, or if He please He will torment 
you ” (Sura xvii. 56). “ The day of their dividing (i.e., the evil from 
the good, etc.) is their appointed term ; the day when patron shall 
not avail client at aU, nor shall they be helped ; except whomsoever 
God has compassionated ’’ (verb in the perfect, Sura xliv. 42). God 
specially favours with His mercy whom He will ’’ (Sura ii. 99). ‘‘ Grace 
is in the hand of God. He gives to whomsoever He pleases ” (Sura 
iii. 67). These passages make it plain that there is no inward compul- 
sion of grace within the beiag of God. Other passages of the same 
kind are Suras xlviii. 25 ; Ixxvi. 31 ; xxxiii. 17 ; x xi x. 20 ; xii. 66, 
etc. The mercy of God is irresistible (Suras xxxix. 39 and xxxv. 2). 

The idea of entering into God's mercy " is frequently expressed, 
e.g., As for those who believe in God and take tight hold of Him, He 
will make them enter into mercy from Him and grace and He will 
guide them unto Himself by a right way ’’ (Sura iv. 174). This is 
considered as bliss or blessedness (Sura xiv. 29). God’s prevenient 
mercy is referred to in a number of passages, e.g,, “ Were it not for 
God’s grace upon thee and His mercy, a party of them would have 
tried to lead thee astray, but they only lead themselves astray. They 
shall not hurt you in anything, for God hath sent down on thee the 
book and wisdom and taught thee what thou dost know, for God’s 
grace was mighty upon thee ” (Sura iv. 113). Other references are 
Smras ii. 61 ; xxiv. 10, 20, 21 ; xl. 7-9 ; iv. 86. The last verse is a 
peculiar one, “But were it not for God’s grace upon you and His 
mercy ye had followed Satan, save a few.” The exception is strange, 
implying that there are some who escape following Satan without 
God’s mercy. 

Sometimes mercy is represented as tlrw, reward for good deeds. “ And 
the believers, men and women, are some the patrons of others ; they 
bid what is reasonable and forbid what is wrong and are steadfast in 
prayer and give alms and obey God and His Messenger. On these will 
God have mercy ” (Sura ix. 72). Similarly, “ VerUy those who believe, 
and those who flee and those who wage war in God’s way, these may 
hope for God’s mercy : for God is forgiving and merciful ” (Sura ii. 215). ^ 
This is also expressed as gaining God’s mercy as i£ it were something 
to he earned. “ O ye who believe, devour not usury doubly doubled, 
^ Of. also Suras iv. 98 and iii. 151. 
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but fear God, perchance ye may be prosperous. Fear the fire which 
is prepared for the unbelievers and obey God and His Messenger, per- 
chance ye may get mercy ’’ (Sura iii. 125),^ Mercy wards off punish- 
ment, This is a frequently repeated thought, as, e.g., in Suras vii. 70 ; 
3 d. 61, 69, 97, and xxxvi. 44, etc. 

The mercies of God are also seen in providence (Sura xxx. 45) : the 
wind (xxv. 50), night (xxviii. 73), special providences (xviii. 64; 
•anV, 1 ; Txi, 84 ; xxxviii. 42 ; xi. 76), prophets (xliv. 5), Jesus Christ 
(six. 21), Muhammad (ix. 62 ; xxi. 107, etc.), his policy (iii. 153), 
God’s gift to Muhammad (xi. 30, 66), Scriptures (xii. Ill), the Book 
(vi. 155, 168 ; xvi. 66, 91 ; xxviii. 86 ; xxxi. 2), the Law of Moses 
(xxviii. 43 ; ivi. 11), and the Qur’an (xxviii. 86), 

In a few passages God is described as the most merciful of the merciful 
(Suras vii. 150 ; xii. 64 ; xii. 92 ; xxi. 83). The comparison suggests 
some sort of similarity, but on the whole this interpretation is rejected 
in the interests of a doctrine of the utter difference of God. 

(in) THE DIVINE EAVOTJR OR APPROVAL 

The Qur’an e3:presses the divine satisfaction, approval, favour or 
propitiation by the use of words derived from the root RJDW, in this 
following the cognate languages and the terms used in the Old Testa- 
ment. The majority of cases seem to echo the “ joy of the Lord ” used 
in an eschatological sense. In cognate languages ridwm is used as a 
name for Paradise. A typical passage is Sura iii. 13-14, For those who 
are pious are gardens with their Lord beneath which rivers flow ; 
they shall dwell therein forever ; and pure wives auiA favour from Allah, 
And Allah is observant of the servants who say ‘ Lord, we believe, 
pardon Thou our sins and keep us from the torment of the Fire.’ ” ^ 
It is by the favour of God that there will be permission to speak on the 
Day of Judgment (Sura xx. 108). Not only is the favour of God con- 
trasted with Hell, but it is contrasted with the unhappy lot of those 
who suffer for the faith in this ^orld. A passage of much interest is 
Sura iii, 163-68, Do not reckon those who were killed in the way of 
God as dead but living with their Lord, provided and happy in what 
Allah has bestowed on them of His grace [fadl) and glad at news of 
those who have been left behind and have not yet reached them. 
There shall be no fear upon them nor shall they be grieved, rejoicing 
at good tidings of a boon from Allah and grace, and that Allah does not 
waste the recompense of the believers who responded to Allah and the 
Messenger after what they had suffered, for those of them who have 
done good and been pious is a great recompense. To whom when men 
said, ‘ Men have gathered to you ; so fear them ’, their faith increased 

1 CL also xxiv. 56, 

* Other passages are Suras iii. 166-^ ; ix. 21, 73, 110 ; xlvii. 29-30 ; ix. 101 ; 
xcTiii. 8, and v. 119. 
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and they said, ‘ Allah is our sufficiency and an excellent protector ^ 
And "ttiey were translated into a hounty from Allah and grace i ijio evil 
touched them and they sought the favour of Allah, and AEah is 
possessed of great grace.” Sometimes the term is used without any 
more significance than the will or pleasure of God (Sura v. 5 and 18).^ 
In a few cases it signifies the propitiation of God (Suras ix. 63 ; xx. 86). 
The observance of ritual worship is said to please Him, “ 0 ye who 
believe I do not profane the monuments of God nor the sacred month, 
nor the ofiering, nor its neck-garlands, nor those who sojourn at the 
sacred house, craving grace from their Lord and BQs favour ” (Sura 
V. 2). Thou mayst see them prostrating and adoring, craving grace 
from God and His favour — their marks are on their faces from the 
effects of adoration ” (Sura xlviii. 29, of Christians). This is comparable 
with Job xxxiii. 26, “ He prayeth unto God and He is favourable unto 
him ” where the same root is used.^ Eighteous conduct is rewarded 
with His favour, “ God was weU-pleased with the believers when they 
swore allegiance to thee under the tree and He knew what was in their 
hearts and sent down His Shechina upon them and rewarded them with 
a victory nigh at hand and many spoils for them to seize ” (Smra 
xlviii, 18-19).® Sometimes the rejection of-sinners by God and the 
denial of His favour is reminiscent of the prophetic note in the Old 
Testament, But mockery, they invented it ; we only prescribed to 
them the craving after the favour of God and they observed it not with 
due observance ” (Sura Ivii. 27), “ God loves not the deceitful sinner. 
They hide themselves from men ; but they cannot hide themselves 
from God : for He is with them while they brood at night over speeches 
that please Him not ” (Sura iv. 108).^ We find the contrast between 
wrath and favour in the Old Testament also, “ In my wrath I smote 
thee, but in my favour have I had mercy on thee ” (I^. lx. 10). ** His 
anger is but for a moment ; In His favour is life ” (Ps. xxx. 6). In all 
the Old Testament passages quoted or referred Jbo the same root is 
used. * 

In some dozen passages God is spoken of as being kind or pitiful 
{At Sa^uf), e.g., He it is who sends down on His servants manifest 
signs, to bring you forth from the darkness into the Kght, for verily 
God to you is kind and compassionate ” (Sura Ivii. 9) ; but usually, 
and this is the case with all the names of God in a greater or lesser 
degree, there is little in the context to provide reason for the use of the 
epithet. Thus, “ Are those so crafty in evil- sure that God will not 
cleave open the earth with them, or bring them to torment from whence 
they cannot perceive, or seize them in their going to and fro ? Por 

^ Gf. Em X. 11 ; Pfl. 8, oiii. 21, oxliii 10, oxlis. 4; 

* Gf. also Eze^. xliii. 27. 

* Stiras zxvii. 19 ; xcdx. 9, aad xlvi. 14 ; c£. EcoIes.ix. 7 ; 1 Gluro4.xzix. 17 ; Ps. 
Y. 12 ; Beutr xzziii. 11. 

^ C31 Ps. li. 16 ; Mic.‘Yi. 7 ; MaL i. 10 ; J«:. xiv. 19. 
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they cannot render Him helpless. Or that He should seize them 'wiiJi a 
gradnal destruction ? For verily your Lord is Hnd and merciful ” 
(Sura xvi. 48-49). One should perhaps refer here to the name of God 
Al Mu' ahTiKh vr, the Deferrer, which finds its origin in such passages as 
Sura Ixxi. 2-4. “ Said he (Noah), ‘ O my people, lo I am to you an 
obvious wamer that ye serve God and fear Him and obey me. He will 
pardon you your sins and wiU defer you unto an appointed time ; 
verily, God’s appointed time when it comes will not be put off, did ye 
but know.’ ” This is, however, in no way comparable with the per- 
sonal concern which is expressed in Is. xlviii. 9 ff., “ For my name’s 
sake will I defer mine anger, and for my praise will I refrain for thee, 
that I cut thee not off. Behold, I have refined thee but not as silver ; 
I have chosen thee in the furnace of affliction. For mine own sake, 
for mine own sake, will I do it ; for how should my name be profaned ? 
and my glory will I not give to another.” ^ 

(iv) THE LOVE OF GOD 

The love which is expressed in the Qur’an is “ preference ” or 
“liking”, and so in the very natmre of the case cannot be a love for 
sinners. We, therefore, find that it is declared that God loves the kind, 
the patient, those who trust (Sura iii. 128, 140, 153) ; He loves those 
who do good (Sura v. 94), the pious (Sura ix. 4), and the clean (Sura 
ix. 109). On the other hand, He does not love the xmjust (Sura iii. 
134), the arrogant (Sura xvi. 25), the unbelieving traitor (Sura wii 39), 
those who exult (Sura xxviii. 76), evildoers (Sura xxviii. 77), unbelievers 
(Sura XXX. 44), the miserly (Sura iv. 41),. the corrupt (Sura v. 69), 
transgressora (Sura v. 89), the extravagant (Sura vii. 29), the treacher- 
ous (Sura viii. 60). “ 0 ye who bdieve, whoso is turned away from his 
religion God will bring instead a people whom He loves and who love 
Him, humble to behevers and lofty to unbehevers, strenuous in the 
way of God, fearing not the b^me of anyone who blames. That is 
God’s grace. He gives it unto whom He pleases, for God both compre- 
hends and knows.” Beside these the name Al WudvA, the Loving, 
M given to God in two places (Suras xi. 92 and Ixxxv. 14). The naTrifl 
is defined as “ an epithet applied to God, ‘ the loving towards His 
servants, ot towards those who obey, or He who regards with approba- 
tion His righteous servants, or He who is beloved in the hearts of His 
servants 

We cannot do better than quote Macdonald on this important 
subject.® What is meant by the love of Allah for His creatures ? 
That He does love them is plain from divers passages in the Qur’an 
. . . and many traditions. ‘ Love ’ is a word applied first to human 
relationships and secondly to Allah. But when the words are so 

^ Of. Davidson : Theology of the Old Testament, 173 f . 

» ESE art. Blessedness {Muhammadan), Vol. II, 678. 
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transformed the meaning is changed. They can never mean the same 
thing in man and in Allah. In man, love is an inclination of the soul 
to something th at su its it that is l acidng in it a nd from the gaining p£ 
which it ^ects p rofft and "pleasur eT Ail that is impossible in AJlalT, 
ibhe PSect, the Unchanging, who can contemplate nothing but Himself 
and His own acts as there is nothing else in existence. Love then in 
Allah means : (1) the removal of the veil from the heart of the creature 
that he may see Allah ; (2) the giving power to that creature to draw 
near to Allah •, and (3) Allah’s wilhng this from all eternity. For 
Allah’s love of a creature is from eternity inasmuch as it is related to 
His eternal will, which requires that the creature in question should be 
given the power to follow the path that brings Mm near to Allah. But 
His love is, m time, in relation to the action which draws away the veil. 
So there is no change in Allah or drawing near by Allah, or snpplpug 
of a lack in Allah. These terms apply oMy to the creature. And the 
signs of Allah’s love are the trials which come upon creatures. If 
anyone loves Allah and is sorely tried, he may know that Allah loves 
him and is drawing him near through these trials.’" How far this is 
removed from the love wMch is self-imparting, the agape of God, and 
the love wMch issues in reconciliation and fellowship will be obvious. 

In the Old Testament the love of God is left inexplicable because it 
cannot be explained by reference to its object but only by reference to 
its Subject. In the Qur’an there is an attempt to refer divine love 
to its object, but when referred to its Subject it is only to God’s will and 
not to His nature. The Jews and Christians say, ‘.We are the sons of 
God and His beloved.’ Say, ‘ Why then does He punish you for your 
sins ? Nay, ye are mortak of those whom He created. He pardons 
whom He pleases and punishes whom He pleases ; for God’s is the 
kingdom of the heaven and the earth and what is between the two, 
and unto Him the journey is ’ ” (Sura v. 21). And while it is true, as 
Macdonald says, that the love of God is conceived as from eternity, it is 
only so by foreordiaation, and as far as concerns the individual, it is 
represented in the Qur’an as following the love wMch man shows to 
God. “ If ye would love God, then follow me and God wiU love you ” 
(Sura iii. 29). The plain sense of this is rejected because of a principle 
that there is nothing in God which is contingent and the plain sense 
would imply this, but it is not rejected because of the principle wMch 
the New Testament affirms, “ We love Him because He first loved us.” 

In the pid Testament the combined ideas e:^ressed by the words 
him and T^sed result in a conception of God wMch infinitely surpasses 
that found in the Qur’an. The former does justice to the pity and 
kindness to which no clahh can be made and thus preserves the freedom 
and prerogative of God, “ I will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, 
and wiU show mercy on whom I wUl show mercy ” (Exod. xxxiii. 19), 
and in the latter there is the honouring of a bond which is hallowed by 
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the faitMulness of God to HimseK. This beautiful word belongs to the 
sphere of hospitality and sanctuary, access, truce and aid. There is 
sometimes a suggestion of confederation between equals, and mutuality 
is very clearly present so that G. A. Smith’s translation “ leal love 
is warranted, but when a superior and an inferior are involved, as in 
the case between God and man, a mutual bargaining for benefits is not 
implied. There is mutuality in the relation, but not mutuality in the 
contribution which is made. The forgiven presents the forgiver with 
the opportunity to forgive, but the Forgiver gams by what He Himself 
does and the forgiven gains by that act too. The covenant of an Arab 
chief to one who is granted access or sanctuary is not capricious. It 
depends on what is expected of the character of a chief, an unwritten 
law of the desert. If he will not grant access, he forfeits the character 
of a worthy chief and becomes a brigand, but if he gives access he 
loses nothing when the one who is granted asylum offends the laws of 
hospitality. That man has cut hLnself off. Now generosity [hen) 
will dictate that the man be escorted to a certain limit and left to his 
own devices with the parting word "‘Let me see thy face no more.” 
Such generosity will be extolled and the man will be called merciful, 
but he has no obligation upon him to perform the act of generosity 
and he might be exonerated for putting to death the violater of the 
laws of hospitality, or even extolled as just.^ Thus the hesed of God is 
His fidelity to His nature in the exercise of grace through a covenant 
of which He alone is the guarantor. He spreads the table in the midst 
of foes and all that flee to Him, find refuge. Thus with its own back- 
groimd the Arabic Qur’an might have found symbols of a fellowship 
which involved nothing derogatory to God and at one and the same time 
magnified His righteousness and loving-kindness. 

One almost feels that an apology is due for introducing the foregoing 
analysis of Quranic teaching, seeing that this is not as yet formulated 
theology and represents the material available rather than any coherent 
system of thought relating to redemptive attributes or the activity of 
God in grace; mercy, and pardon. Our excuse for the inclusion of this 
material is that it is so often lost sight of both by Muslim theologians 
and also by those who write on the Muslim doctrine of God from a 
critical point of view. But the latter have only followed the lead given 
in Muslim theology, which has summarised the doctrine of God in the 
seven attributes.^ 

(v) THE MU"taZILITE AND OTHEE SBCTABIAN VIEWS 
A1 Ash"arl^ says that the majority of the Mu‘tazilites believed that 
there was not among the objects determined by AUah a grace which if 

See Lofthonse : H&n and Heaed in the Old Testament in ZeitacJmft fH/r die 
!dUestameniMche Wieaenaehaft (1933), Heft i. p. 29 ff. 

* For other notes on Quianio Doctrine vide attpra» Vol. I, p. 17 jff. 

* Maqmt, 1,24^7. ^ ^ 
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He were to exercise it towards anyone who did not believe he would 
believe. Mah has no such grace by which, if He were to act or refrain 
from acting, it could be said that He determines or does not determine 
a man’s faith. Allah acts towards none of His servants in any way other 
than what is most salutary for him in his religion, and constrains or 
urges all of them to act iu accord with BQs coimnandmeuts, withholding 
nothing from him which he needs in order to discharge his obligations 
to Him. When this takes place a man renders the obedience which 
entitles him to the reward promised him. But man is free to choose. 
When the Mu'tazilites were asked whether it is in Grod’s power to do 
something for His servants which is better than what he actually does, 
they replied that there was no end to the good things which God could 
do, but if the enquiry meant to suggest that Gk)d has power to do 
something even better for His servants and has omitted to do it 
although He knows that they have need of it to discharge their obliga- 
tion to Him, then it may be replied that it is incopceivahle that* there 
should be anything beyond the best that can be done for them and, 
presumably, God will go to the limit to assist man. 

This seems to suggest that the Mu'tazLIites took up the Pdagian 
position, denying supematuraj grace or a grace given to particular 
individuals according to the divine foreordination. All God’s servants 
are treated alike in that His action is always to be described as “ what 
is most salutary for them in their religion Similarly in those who 
did not take up precisely the same attitude to the question as those 
whom A1 Ash^ari describes, it is implied that man can exercise his 
ability to respond in obedience to God by natural human endowment, 
e.g., Bishr b. Mu’tamir, who held that there is Grace with Allah, 
believed that those people who had never heard of the revelation could 
guide their lives by the light of natural law. 

A1 Ash'axi ^ says of this man that he believed that Allah has grace, 
and if He exercises it to anyone who He knows is not believing then he 
comes to believe, but it is not incumbent on Allah to do this. If Allah 
so exercises His grace, and men believe by it, then they are entitled to 
that reward for faith exercised by its aid to which they would be 
entitled if they believed without it. Bishr also said that it was not 
incumbent upon Allah to do everything that was most salutary or 
useful for His servants becat^e there was no limit to what He could 
do in this way, but it was due from Him that He should do what was 
of utility in the discharge of religious obligation and to remove the 
causes of need in this particular respect. Ja"&r b. Harb was also a 
believer in grace. According to A1 Ash'ari he made it clear that the 
one upon whom the grace of God was exercised responded with volun- 
tary faith*^ It seems to have been the objection to Bishr’s doctrine 

^ Maqalai, i. 240* 

* Ibid, 246 1 
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by tbe rest of tlie Mu'tazilites that such a view of God’s grace overrides 
the jEreedom of man and makes him a behever involnntarily. It is in 
this way that Baghdadi interprets the Qadarite objection and their 
condemnation of Bishr. ^ Ja'far b. Harb also declared that what a man 
did by the grace of God did not entitle him to any reward which he 
wotdd have had if he had believed without this special aid. As to his 
definition of what was “most salutary ”, this could only be described 
as what Allah does for them, because God only particularizes the most 
eminent and meritorious of His servants. 

The objection of Jubba’i was that Allah could not be said to have 
grace which could be described as power to cause someone to believe 
who in the divine knowledge does not beheve. Allah always does 
what is most useful for men in their religious need, but if there is some- 
thing which He knows would be good for them and He does not do it 
then it must be that He intends their corruption. It is not that He 
has no power to do something to EEs servants which, if He did it, 
would increase their obedience and augment their reward. Such an 
act, however, is not obligatory upon Him and, furthermore, if He 
omitted to do such a thing, He could not be charged with acting futilely 
in summoning men to believe. 

As already indicated, a great deal which is apposite to this subject 
must be discussed under the doctrine of God’s justice and predestina- 
tion. Much depends on the view taken of human freedom. Generally 
speaking, it seems that the Mu'tazilites, for all the negations which they 
apphed to the divine nature, were feeling that there were certain acts 
which must necessarily be attributed to God. If God is wise He must 
act wisely. If He is wise He will act in the best way {maslaha).^' 
Further, if He is just then He acts equally towards all and no special 
grace can be claimed to be shown by Him to any person. All this is 
in the mood of Pelagius. Moreover, His grace no more than His will 
can be considered as overriding man’s freewill. 

The subject has always been found a difficult one in Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam. It was felt in these early times that if God’s 
acts were directed to a final cause, in some way or other God would be 
dependent on what could be contributed to His being by something 
outside HimseK and to which His acts were directed. Shahrastani 
states categorically that the orthodox position was that no final cause 
prompted the divine action in creation because He could not profit or 
suffer loss from anything and neither is there anything which can 
constrain Him to create for the good of the creature.® Later it was to 
be pointed out that God was His own final end and for His own sake, 
i.e., for what He really is, BEs acts are directed in grace and righteous- 

^ Baghdadi : Al Farq baimi^l ¥iroq^ Pt. Ill, Cap. iii. 

® Shahrastani : Milal (Cnreton), p. 30. 

* Shahrastani : Nihdyat ul Iqddmfi Ilmi ’Z Kcddm, Cap. XVUI. 
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ness, but now it is just said tliat “ His activity is tbe cause of eveiy- 
thing and His activity has no cause This is a matter which will 
have to be dealt with in full when we come to the final reconstructive 
and critical section of this study. It is one of fundamental importance. 

The Mu'tazilites admitted the point that Grod could not find profit 
or receive benefit for Himself, this implying a lack of perfection in 
Him, but they were strongly inclined to say that every wise act must 
have utility, and so they considered that the utility was to the creature 
and not to the Creator. 

In this discussion we come across a new set of terms different from 
those which we have noted in the Quranic teaching. Grace is now 
described as lutf, whereas this is not the Quranic term. The word we 
have translated “ grace ” in the passages from the -Qur’an quoted 
above isfadl. It would be interesting to know what led to the change 
in the term. Lutf is thus defined : “ It is the act which draws the 
servant to obedience and removes him from disobedience in the sense 
that he is not forced to submission, which is compulsion, as, e.g., the 
sending of prophets. For we assuredly know that by them a man is 
near to obedience and further horn disobedience. The Shi'ite and 
Mu'tazilite sects consider grace to be incumbent upon Allah (sic) by 
which they mean that it is incumbent upon Him not to do anything 
unworthy or evil. . . . But as to lutf, tawflq and %sma, according to 
us (i.e., the Sunnis), this creates the power of obedience and MiiMdn 
the power of disobedience.” The definition of %sma is that it is a 
power preventiag the committing of sin. Tawfiq is the grace to attain 
to what is obligatory and hhidUdn is the hindrance to this attainment, 
while Hsma implies the effectiveness of grace. That is to say, l^dMm 
prevents obedience and Hsma prevents disobedience. All these may be 
equally described as acts of AUah.^ 

There is slight evidence of an idea that grace may be conceived as of 
universal application, but when the thought is approached, the ortho- 
dox hasten to reject it. Baghdadi goes even so far as to say that the 
Mu‘tazilites, with the exception of Bishr, affirm that AJlah is only a 
friend to a man when he is in a state of obedience, and that He is an 
enemy to the unbeliever only in the state of unbelief, and that if a 
believer were to become an unbeliever Allah would become his enemy 
after being his friend. Ba^dadi seems to caricature Bishr’s doctrine 
when he says that he beheved^bhat Allah is not a friend to the believer 
in the state of his belief nor an enemy to an unbeliever in the state of 
his unbelief. At any rate, it seems most likely that Bishr held that 
“ friendship ” was not dependent on the object, but was an essential 
quahty of the Subject, God, and this is not for from the truth.^ That 
Bishr did not allow such a view to lead him to an idea of God which 

^ KaMhaf (Diciumary of Technical Terms), p. 1299* 

* Of. Al Farq baina^l Firaq, Ft, JU, Cap. iii. 
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woTild be unworthy of His righteousness seems further to be indicated 
by what Bagdad! describes as his third heresy.^ He was asked, “ IJ 
an unbeliever was converted and then drank wine without considering 
it lawful to do so and were to die before he had repented of his drinking, 
would Allah punish him on the last day for an unbelief from which he 
had repented ? He replied, Yes.” They said to him, “ Then it is 
proper for Allah to punish the people of the community with the punish- 
ment of the unbelievers ? ” He answered, “ Yes.” This was in accord- 
ance with his idea that after God had forgiven a man, if he sinned 
again God could rescind the forgiveness and punish him for what he 
had done before his forgiveness. As expressed in Ba^dadi and in 
Kitdb ul Intisdr, this does not commend itself, but if the idea underlying 
is that repentance is not simply the formal expression of sorrow but 
must be accompanied by amendment, and if the amendment is not in 
evidence then the man cannot be said to have repented truly nor God 
to have forgiven him, then again the truth may lie with Bishr, and we 
may have evidence of a strong ethical tendency in his doctrine, which, 
taken in conjunction with his ideas about grace, would show some 
degree of Christian influence. The combination of resistance to the idea 
that the forgiveness of God should not lead to presumption in sin and 
the assertion of grace seems to us to he significant. 

(vi) COMOLITSIONS 

It is extremely difficult to construct a consistent and homogeneous 
account from the materials we have before us. On the one hand, there 
is the insistence on the absolute and unconditioned wiU of God and on 
the other, the frequent suggestion that there is some intrinsic worth 
in man or in his obedience which wins the divine favour and forgive- 
ness. Thus, God is friendly to the obedient, loves the good, accepts the 
righteous, forgives as a reward. But He is not bound to he frientUy to 
the obedient, nor to love the good, nor to accept the righteous. This 
conclusion the ultra-orthodox have not scrupled to state explicitly, 
especially those of the Ash^arite school. Generally speaking, the con- 
ception of grace is held closely in relation to law. In this respect we 
might see a parallel with Tertullian and also point to the obscuration 
of the Pauline doctrine of grace from quite an early date in Christianity. 
Eoi^veness is in relation to works and merit and there are grades of 
merit. God is good, of course, to take the trouble to reward merit. 
But the Ash'arites would not even come to the level of Tertullian, ^ who 
would at least assert that it was incumbent upon God to paltdon men 
when they did certain things or fulfilled certain conditions. This, 
however, the Ash'arites would hesitate to admit, and would prefer to 
say that there was nothing obligatory upon God., There is no doubt that 

^ KUdb td IntiaaTf p. 63. f. 

* Cf. Adv. Mardomm, i. 23-27, 
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the sub-Christian doctrine that fellowship with God is on the basis of 
holiness is in the background always when we look at the Muslim 
doctrine but, at least, the Christian would be able to use the term 
“fellowship”.^ Such a term is, however, completely alien to the 
group of ideas with which we are presented in Islam, 

Before the advent of Islam there had been a reversion to legahstio 
conceptions, and it was not uncommon to find that Christianity was 
described as the New Law. This was in contrast to the old Law of the 
Mosaic dispensation. Judaism had already prepared for the concep- 
tion of grace in relation to a legal system. The very fact that the law 
had been given was an example of God’s grace, it marked the peculiar 
election of the Jews. It was in the law that they found the mediation 
of the divine rule or theocracy. The same ideas are prominent in 
Islam. When the question of grace is being discussed the very tangible 
mission of the prophet is advanced as evidence for it. The perfection 
of the sharVa is also the signal instance of the divine favour, and the 
sTiarVa is that which causes the will of God to be done on earth as it is 
in heaven. The prophets of Israel had honoured the law and did not 
consider it possible for it to be superseded (cf. Jer. xi. 1-8). Even 
when they seem to be speaking strongly against rites prescribed in the 
law, it is because these had come to be regarded as merely external 
observances (see Joel ii. 13 ; Amos v. 21 ; Hos. vi. 6 ; Mic. vi. 6 ft. ; 
Isa. i. 12, etc.). Their zeal was directed to the intemalizing of the law. 
The Qur’an gives some evidence of the same sort of tendency to 
mtemahze, but this is only in the early Meccan suras and the later 
suras of Medina are purely legal. Grace applied to these rules is, 
therefore, in the nature of concession and “rnaking it easy”. Such 
indulgence ensures that the law will be obeyed not by raising man to a 
higher standard, but by the slackening of obligation. 

In regard to merits winning indulgence or works earning forgiveness, 
there is no lack of illustration of such ideas in the early Chri^an writers. 
The legalism which preceded the great schism and the invention of new 
legalisms in Christianity make a sad tale. In both Barnabas (xix. 10) 
and Polycarp (x. 2) we can find the idea of almsgiving as a ransom for 
sin. The penances of naan may make him a favourite with God. And 
human pride can find a difficulty in the conception of a God who shows 
favour to those who are without merit. Paul faces that difficulty in 
Rom. xi. 11 when he speaks of the election of those who had done 
neither good nor ill. Philo * is puzzled about the same problem in 
relation to Noah, Melchizedek, Abraham and many others. He can 
only think that there is some intrinsic worth in these men which 

^ Cf . Gicigoiy of NjBsa : De infanUb§ts gui pmemaiwre dbripiuTttiar (Migne : Patrol, 
Qtcbc,, zlvi, 1731) and 176A) and also 2)e anima et remrrecHone in the same Tolnme, 
p. 89AB. 

* Eor instance in Leg, AU., iii. 21-34 (i. 100-108). 
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distinguislies tliem in tlie eyes of God. And how true it is to say that 
God responds to prayer and to the lofty aspirations of the soul and to 
the love of the beautiful ! Yet how false it is when the grace of God 
is made to depend on the worth of the creature ! For the worth of the 
creature is the ideal worth which only God can put upon him. But 
man is so prone to consider that he can earn his way with God that 
whether Jew or Muslim or Christian he has turned aside from the 
thought that God is in him to will and to do and that God is all in all 
and so the unmotivated grace of God is obscured and dimmed. The 
Muslim seeks the restitution of God to BEis rightful place by the mag- 
nification of the Sovereign Will, but the Christian finds the solution in 
the revelation of the Sovereign Grace. Because Paul has the revela- 
tion of the gift of God in Christ he can face the problem with the pro- 
foundest spiritual insight and with the key to unlock the mystery. 

TTift nature and TTis name is Love.” So John also as he recognizes 
the initiative of the divine grace and the essential love which is the 
fount of aU love. 

C. MEDIATION 

Mediation can be focused in Christianity but not in Islam, and 
therefore it has to be divided, as it were, into two activities, one being 
the procession from the divine side and the other the acquisition from 
the human side exemplified in Muslim dogmatic by the descent of 
Gabriel and the state of Wahl in the prophet. In Christianity the 
Incarnation is the focal point and the activity may be taken in at one 
glance both in its human and divine references in the person of Christ. 

To refer to A1 Ghazzali is really to anticipate, but by way of illustra- 
tion we may point to the elaborate scheme in the Ihyd, In this scheme 
we have a series of steps in the phenomenal or manifestational plane 
with correspondences in the transcendent realm. Thus we pass back 
from acts which proceed from the hand through a long chain which 
reaches back to what is supreme in man, namely, reason ; then step 
by step there is a transcendent series corresponding to the stages in 
the world of manifestation until we come to his conclusion that the 
sole actor is God. 

A wayfarer who had the Light of God for a torch saw a piece of 
paper the surface of which had been blackened with iuk. Said he, 
‘ Tour &ce was white as wool ; why have you blackened it ? ’ The 
paper made answer ‘ What an injustice that you should ask me such 
a question ! I did not blacken myself. Inquire of the ink, for it was 
sitting in the inkpot where it dwells and it suddenly made a violent 
assault on my surface." Said he, ‘ You are right." Then he made 
inquiry of the ink, ‘ What is the reason why you blackened the face 
of the paper ? " The ink replied, ‘ Why ajsk me ? I was sitting quietly 
in the ink pot and had no intention of leaving it at all, but the pen 
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forced me to its wicked d^ign, exiled me from my kome scattered 
my company all over this page . . . but why labour the obvious ? 
You should ask the pen. . . . ’ The pen said, ‘ I was a reed standing 
among the green trees on the river bank. The hand came with a knifa 
and, pu^g me up by the roots, stripped me of bark, tore my clothes, 
cut me in pieces and then pared me and split my head to fashion my 
point for writiag. Then it dipped me in the ink and eracts service 
from me, moving me along on my head. Why then do you question 
me and thus rub salt into my wounds ? Go away ; inquire of the 
hand.’ ” WThen the hand is questioned it points out that it is only 
flesh and blood, and asks its interlocutor whether a mere thing of 
flesh and blood could be capable of injustice or whether a body could 
move of itself ? The inquiry should be directed to “ Power ” for “ I 
am only a steed on which a rider named ‘ Power ’ {qudra) is mounted. 

. . . In form and shape there is no difierence between me and the hand 

of the dead.” When “ Power,” is asked it refers to Will {irada) which 
directs the attention to Knowledge and Intellect at whose behest the 
wfll is set to stir up power. Intellect excuses itself on the grounds that 
it is only a lamp which is not alight by itself but lit by someone else ; 
and the heart replies that it is only a tablet ; and i^owledge avers 
that it is only a mark graven on the whiteness of the heart after the 
illumination of the lamp of Eeason and so the question should be asked 
of the Pen which made this mark. Bewildered at this return to the 
Pen, the wayfarer is instructed further by Knowledge. There are 
three worlds, the world of phenomena or manifestation (‘afam mh 
shahdda), the world of angels (‘Siam ul maldkvt) and the world of powers 
(‘Slam ul jaba/rut). The second Pen is in the world of angels.^ Thus 
from the phenomenal world we pass to the transcendent world until 
the conclusion is reached that the sole Actor is God. 

It should be clear that when considering the question of TifiaHin.+.i»T> 
we have to consider on the divine side, theories of Pinm.nntinn 
angelology and ideas of the. Logos which pertain to the Godward 
side of reality, and on the human side, the doctrine of prophecy 
and prophets, the symptoms of waJS, man as the microcosm, grades 
of humanity and schemes of ascent up to the divine. The general 
effect is to present a transcendent God, a super-terrestrial hierarchy, 
and a world of manifestation in which the prophet stands supreme. 
There is a trinity here which is rendered unnecessary on the Christian 
side by the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. It is very questionable 
whether the Muslim system saves the divine Unity as completely as 
the Ohristian conception. 

We may summarize thus : Mediation may be taken on the Godward 
side in relation to ideas which may be roughly described as emanational, 

^ Ihya *Ulum id Dtn (Cairo ed.), Vol, IV, 213 f. The passage has been interpreted 
according to Indian exegesis. 
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or in some cases manif estationaL The former is not always to be applied 
in the strict sense of an evolution of the divine. On the human side, 
broadly speaking, the subject can be discussed under the doctrine of 
prophethood. 

The very fact of creation implies that there is some relation between 
God and the universe, and while God has been proclaimed as utterly 
transcendent it is not long before this theory breaks down under the 
pressure of the need for an ontology which seeks an origin for being in 
God, as much as xmder compulsion from the claims of re!^on. In some 
way God and the world or God and man must be lioted. How can 
this idea he approached? Various possibilities surest themsdves. 
There may be beings intermediate between God and maTi, couriers, 
messengers, members of the court of the Heavenly T^ing who 
not to have any traffic with the lower orders who yet need Has govern- 
ment and provision. There may be proclamations issued from 
court, whereby its laws and provisions, its hkes and ijiHliTraa^ hints of 
its magpifioence, scraps from its table, tags of its wisdom, come to 
inquisitive creatures of the lower world. Some of the lower orders may 
have been admitted for a moment or two into the presence a nd, 
blinded by too much splendour, brought away to earth incoherent 
stories of what their confused mind has perceived. Some may even 
have been admitted as favourites into that court and had with 
angels or seen eternity in a ^obe of light. Or it mi ght, be thought that 
the King comes in His own person although in a form which could be 
recognized by the feeble intellect of man. Angels, scriptures, con- 
templ&tives, prophets, manifestations, emanations, irL<>ji.rnn.tinTip all 
these have been at some time or other suggested as providing such 
mediation between the Most High and humanity as would provide 
sufficient ground for religion. 

If the Most High is utterly transcendent religion is impossible. 
Although sometimes we speak of certain religions asserting the utter 
transcendence, there is always an inconsistency which opens the veil 
of relatedness. It is first of all in the realm of this inconsistency that 
we see the rise of ideas of mediation. It is a most remarkable fact that 
the mediation of angels and the doctrine of emanations the rest, 
ostensibly to bring God nearer to man, have been the instrument 
wbraeby it has been sought to preserve the transcendence of God. 

that the Absolute is to be preserved by an elaboration of the 
links of relatedness, how can one regard such theories as anything else 
but paradoxical ? . 

It will he seen that the theories of emanation have a-rinoTi in an 
attempted solution of a problem which has been created by those who 
now sedc some way out of the difficulty.. Firstly, God has been thrust 
into utter umelatedness, and then, findifig that certain facts cannot be 
squared with such an idea, it is sought to explain them in some way 
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without relinq^uishiiig the prior assumption. A parallel to this difficulty 
may be seen in the theories to account for the world of multiplicity in 
face of the postulate that the fount and origin of multiplicity is the 
iindiEEerentiated One, purely simple and incapable of division. 

Next among the difficulties is the thought of the world as it is with 
all its imperfections, and how such a world can be considered as the 
work of a perfect being ? Mediation is designed in relation to this set 
of facts to keep God pure. To the interm^aries are relegated tasks 
which are deemed unworthy of God. But the fact of the matter is 
that this cannot possibly be a solution to the difficulty. Quifadt per 
aliumfacit per $e. 

No s 3 rstem emphasizes transcendence more than Neoplatonism. It 
explicitly places the One above and beyond being. Yet it is in this 
very system that we find the scheme of emanation most thoroughly 
developed. Is not this a sign that in such theories the interest is not so 
much to bring God near tq man as to thrust Him, further away and to 
keep Him from defiling contact with this evil world 1 
■ The ontology which is the primary interest of these theories of emana- 
tion comes perilously near to making finiteness the measure of evil. 
True, the emanation of being is from the Good, but the outgoing of 
being is a constant fall. The way of salvation is the way of ascent. 
This obscures the fact that the outpouring of the divine is redemptive 
from first tp last, that the conferring of finitude upon beings is the 
initiation of the process of salvation, that from the first God looks 
upon what has been generated and pronounces it good. Here in 
systems other than th6 Christian we have the descent from thd" divine 
to the lower, and*the rebellious activity of souls accounts for the 
inferior being that characterizes this lower, world, and the outgoing of 
God only remotely results in a rebound when the lowest has be^ 
reached. The One overflows to give existence, and this is Its goodness, 
but the return to the One is the ascent to emancipation from being. 
The being is from the goodness ; then to what is the errmidpcUim 
from being to be referred ? 

(l) THE POWERS 

The most thoroughgoing exponent of the doctrine of powers is 
Philo. He brings his exposition of Judaism into relation with Greek 
thought by conceiving the intermediaries as powers which are identical 
with the logoi of the Stoics,^ the Platonist ideas,^ God’s thoughts, the 
heavenly patterns or models of things on earth,® sphragides, i.e., types 
which imprint on matter as seals ^ giving it life, reality and durabiliiy. 

1 SacrificafU 13 (II, 261 ff.), of. also Post, Cain, 6 (I, 229), Somn,, i. 12 (I, 631), 
and Conf, Ling,, 34 (1, 431). 

* Mona/rcJi., i. 6 (II, 219). 

• Mundi Op,, iv. 5 (1, 4). 

^ Mutat, Norn,, 23 (i. 598). 
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Sometimes ttey seem to have some kinship with Form which in Aristo- 
telian theory is impressed on Matter.^ Sometimes they are conceived 
as angels ^ and spoken of as incorporeal. These powers are invisible 
bonds of symmetry and unity.® ‘‘ God being one has about Him an 
unspeakable number of powers.” ^ They are even said to be infinite. 
When God said, “ Let us make man ”, He addressed these powers. 

Creation and providence are the work of these powers. They are 
immaterial, but they act upon material things.^ By them characterless 
matter receives its character or quality and in their operation is to be 
found the source of the individuation of things. The four elements 
are conceived as powers and in this connexion it is interesting to note 
that the series of emanations in the philosophy of Ibn Sina ends with 
the four elements. 

The powers are not subject to change or time. They are not known 
in their essence but only in their effects. Their operation is directed 
by purpose and providence, and therefore they do not act blindly. 
God’s mil is expressed by their agency and His mind revealed through 
them. They are inerrant in their working. It is very important to 
note this because of the inquiry which is continually being raised : at 
what stage does viciousness enter into this downward thrust of onto- 
logical devolution 1 At this stage there is no hint of it, but the powers 
perform their tasks with complete competence and are fully equipped 
for such tasks as are allotted to them. There is some difficulty in 
settling the question as to whether they are free in any way. They 
seem to act according to the will of God, but at the same time to have 
a sort of relative independence. The former characteristic of their 
operation is conceived as necessary if they are to be in any way 
evidence for the divine purpose ; the latter characteristic is so that 
the divine may be exonerated from things which might be regarded 
as blameworthy. 

In particular the hierarchy of powers ® consists of the following : 
First and foremost is the Logos with which we shall have to deal more 
fully later. This is followed by the Creative, Eegal and Propitious 
Powers, then the two divisions of the Legislative Power, namely the 
preceptive and the prohibitory. These are the five Cherubim which 
represent God’s goodness and authority. The Most High is pure 
benevolence, and on this account no infliction of penalty or act of 
justice can be directly attributed to Him. It is the Power of Justice 
which is the executive in such acts. It wiU be seen that the powers 
axe here conceived as separate from God. “ God generated all things, 

^ See Drummond : Philo JvdcBus^ ii. 75. 

» Past. Cain, 25-26 (I, 24lHt2). 

* Migrat. Abrah., 39 (I, 471). 

* SS. Ab. et Cain, 16 (1, 173), 

® Sacrificant, 13 (II, 261). 

* See De Prof. 18-19 (I, 560-61). 
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not touoliing (matter) Himself, for it was not right for the Wise 
and. Hlessed to come into contact with indleterminate and. mixed 
matter ; but He used the incorporeal powers, whose real name is 
ideas, that the fitting form might take possession of each genus ” ^ 

, . . ‘‘If the powers were employed to do something which it was not 
suitable for God to do Himself, what can be plainer than that they and 
God are essentially distinct.” ^ Yet Philo is loath to part utterly from 
conceptions of the immanence of God. “ God has embosomed all 
things, and permeated the parts of the universe.” ® Drummond con- 
siders that Philo is making a distinction between dynamic and essential 
immanence, that God is conceived by him to be near d37namica]ly and 
remote essentially.^ Generally speaking, such a diSerentiation would 
hold valid for the Islamic thought. There is, however, this very 
important difference. In Philo we have a multiplicity of powers and 
they are semi-personalized, whereas in Islam we see the unification of 
powersinPower (Qadar), In the latter the semi-personalis rejected and 
attributes are substituted. It is sometimes argued against the inter- 
pretation of Philo that his system of powers as intermediaries leaves 
God in His lone transcendence and also that in Philo’s teaching the 
powers are simply attributes of God. But if this were the case what 
becomes of the relative independence of the powers which Philo is 
anxious to maintain in order to preserve the purity of God from 
contact with matter ? Was it because there was some idea that the 
attributes semi-personalized might have a semi-independence from 
God, like that which prompted so much of the argument about the 
attributes in the early days of Islam ? Was it that the Names of God 
in Islam had come to be regarded in a Philonic manner as the agents of 
God in His activity, by which He exercised knowledge, power, will, 
etc. ? This is not at all impossible, and there may have been a desire 
to avoid the dangers which might ensue from such a conception. 

We have to say that there is some ambiguity and that the problem 
of whether these powers are really attributes of God poetically con- , 
ceived cannot be solved to our perfect satisfaction. It is always pos- 
sible that these powers of Philo are “ phases of action or aspects of the 
divine activity ” and not separate and derived beings. There is much 
value in poetical and concrete representation of the divine activity. 
However, as we find these matters expressed in Philo, it is not illegiti- 
mate to see in the maimer of the expression such a degree of differen- 
tiation from the divine essence that these powers may be classed with 
emanations. It should also be noted that there is a clear and explicit 
diversity of attribution, e.g., Justice is referred to a power and not to 

1 JSaorific,, 13 (11, 261). 

* Drummqnd : Philo Jvdcms, ii. 113. 

3 Conf. Ling,, 27 (I, 425). 

* Drummond : op. cit., pp. 109“10. 
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God Himself. In tMs regard ttere is something else wliicli might be 
said. Even those who have not conceived the divine attributes as 
separate powers have fallen into the trap of attributmg something to 
one attribute of God and something else to another attribute and have 
considered that this is the way to explain seemingly contradictory 
things. It is not always stifficiently recognized that when two con- 
tradictory things are referred to different attributes, the final attribu- 
tion of such contradictories must be to God. Thus, 'e.g., in Islam we 
find that it is quite common for something to be attributed to God’s 
win and not to His command, or something to His permission and not 
to His will. ‘Or it may be that something is attributed to the divine 
justice and not to the divine love. Can there be such distinct attribu- 
tion ? What we refer to one attribute is surely by abstraction and 
analysis and cannot mean that we are not attributing the same to God 
Himself. "What we refer to one attribute should not be so altogether 
distinct and contradictory to what we refer to another attribute as to 
give an impression of the attributes as separate entities apart from 
God or to reduce God Himself to chaos and disharmony. We must 
say, e.g., that all that God does is done in wisdom, love and purpose. 
We cannot get out of a difficulty by saying that such and such an act 
is to be referred to God’s will, for what is God’s will apart from Him- 
self ? We cannot say that such and such an act may be attributed to 
the divme justice as if the divine justice were something unrelated to 
the divine love. We cannot say that the divine wisdom is shown in 
such and such a thing and thus escape from the idea that the whole 
character of God is in all His acts. Reference to attributes is a con- 
vemence which may become a menace if we cease to realize that the 
ultimate reference is to God Himself. It will also be clear that powers 
postulated as the intermediaries of God’s action are in significant 
contrast to attributes which affirm and explain the immediacy of God’s 
action. Orthodox Islam falters here when it refuses to identify the 
attributes with God’s essence. 

Sometimes the Powers are represented as Angels, though for the 
most p^ they seem to be regarded as superior to the angels. This is 
shoTO in the illustration we have taken from A1 ^azzali. The most 
significant suggestion of the differentiation of the Powers is, perhaps, 
to be found in Philo’s exposition of the story of the three angels who 
visited Abraham. The central figure is the Father and beside Him 
there are the Creative and Regal Powers. Another similar differentia- 
tion is to be found in the Philonic doctrine of the Glory of the Lord. 
God in His essential nature does not move from place to place ; He 
cannot be located in such a way.' It is not the Lord but the Glory 
of the Lord which appears to Moses. While God may not be found in 
time or space, the Glory of the Lord may be, and, as such, is not the 
immediate revelation of God but a mediate manifestation. This has 
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its coimtexpaxt in tlie manifestational theory found at an early date 
in the MusKm mystics and expressed by the term “ tajaW\ ‘‘ 'TajalU,^ 
Manifestation, consists in the docetic theory that the Ultimate Being, 
because it is overpowering Light, would blind the eyes of creatures if 
it were to appear unveiled ; it must therefore when appearing {mhir) 
put on a veil. . . . The picture of God in the burning bush is a favourite 
one and a good example of this docetism. In this doctrine God is at 
the same time hidden (bdtin) and visible {mhir). , . . Here, however, 
no parts issue or flow forth out of God as the Philosophy of Emanation 
expresses it.’^ ^ Horten, whom we have just quoted, speaks of this 
manifestational conception as an idea of the extension of God^s 
being It should be noted, however, that there are passages in* these 
early writers which indicate that it was not difficult to pass from ideas 
of emanation to ideas of manifestation, and it is possible that we might 
see more of the idea of emanation in the Philonic Logos doctrine and 
more of the conception of manifestation in Philo’s doctrine of powers 
and the Glory of the Lord, 

Before passing from this review it would be well to refer briefly to 
the Gnostic theory of aeons. This term was used to signify infinites ” 
contrasted with those things which are subject to time and change. 
The aeons are a heavenly race, superior to man. Whether they should 
be regarded as emanations or not depends on the particular Gnostic 
system in question, but in aU the systems they are considered to be 
intermediaries. Later Muslim thought has its ^aym ^hita, immutable 
concepts which, however, are not personified, so far as we have learned. 
But these in some respects remind us of the Gnostic aeons. 

(n) ANGELS 

Mediation by angels is, of course, a common notion in the Qur’an.^ 
The Qur’an itself is given by an angel.® Intercession of angels is a 
familiar idea though it is not always coxmtenanced.^ The Qur’an 
speaks of the Angel of Death.® Gabriel ii?tiignified especially as the 
Spirit ”, In Sura xxvi. 193-5 he is declared to be the “ faithful 
spirit ” and in Sura xix. 17 he is “ our spirit ” who was sent to Maryam. 
He is identified in Sura xvi. 104 with the Holy Spirit. He is the agent 
in revelation and brings divine cornmunicatioiis to the Prophet. 
His work in support of the prophets is also shown by the fact that 
he strengthens Jesus (Sura ii. 81, etc,). The difEerentiation be- 
tween “ the angels and the spirit ” {rUK) ® may indicate that he is to 

1 InAUohe^ Bj^ovrmngm in der islamUchen Mysiik, II, p. 11 f. 

* See Vbl. I, pp. 22 ff. 

* See Sura, ii. 91—92 and Ixvi. 4. Cf. also Suras tL 8—9 ; si. 15 and 33 ; xvii. 97 ; 

XXY. 8, 

* Sura, liii. 2U 

® Sura xzxii. 11. 

* Suraa Ixx. 4 ; IxzriiL 38 ; zcYii. 4* 
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be distingmsbed as the leader of tbe angels, tbougli there are diverse 
interpretations of the passages which contain such expressions, 
Baidawi even suggesting that Ruh is a creation superior to the angels. 
We have abeady dealt quite fully with the angelology of the Qur’an 
and so need not repeat what has been said. If Baidawi is right in his 
explanation of the term al muqarrahun, the “ brought nigh ”, ^ we 
have a Quranic reference to the Cherubim {Jcarrublyun).^ 

In Suras xxxvii. 8 and xxxviii. 69 we have mention of the heavenly 
hosts {al maW ul a^ld). 

Abu’l Muntaha, commenting on Al FigTi ul Ahbar, represents the 
orthodox view when he says, ‘‘ The angels are subtle bodies which 
have the ability to assume various forms. One group is in attendance 
on Grod and one group mediates between heaven and earth.” This 
latter group carries the divine decrees into operation. ‘Ali ul Qari 
declares that the angels are preserved from sin. They are never dis- 
obedient. This reminds us of the inerrancy of Philo’s Powers. The 
same writer says that the angels have no sex, but this seems to conflict 
with the story of Harut and Marut. Baghdadi discusses the question 
as to whether the Prophets are superior to the angels, and accepts the 
affirmative. The Mu'taziHtes and the Philosophers usually assert 
that the angels are superior to prophets, but the dogmatic statement, 
based on the story of the command to the angels to worship Adam, is 
that angels are inferior to men. Al Asamm, who is not considered 
orthodox, held that angels who had committed minor sins were inferior 
to prophets. This conflicts with the general assumption of the impec- 
cability of the angels. In this connexion we must repeat the observa- 
tion that if the angels are impeccable this seems to render the primary 
reason for their introduction as intermediaries null and void. They 
were brought in to detach the evil in nature from the immediate 
operation of God. Having established the impeccabihty of the angels, 
there is now the need to introduce evil spirits or devils to be the agents 
in evil. But these agents of evil are not conceived as the authors of 
evil. 

The angels are spoken of as being sent ” (ba^a^a, inbi'dth). They 
are a substitute for the direct providential working of God just as the 
Philonic Powers. Islam does not separate the powers, but it does 
multiply the angelic ministers. In God’s work for the individual as 
well as in general providence angels are the ministers. So we find 
guardian angels and recording angels, Munkar and Nakir. 

It will be seen from the following quotations from John of Damascus ® 
how closely the doctrine of angels in Islam approximates to the 
Christian ideas. \ 

^ Sura iv. 170. Of. also Sura xxi, 20. Jesus is also called muqarrab (Sura iii. 40). 

* On Sura, iv. 170. 

® De Fide OrtJiod,^ Bk. 11, Cap. Ill 94, 865 ff.). 
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God Himself is the Maker and Creator of the angels ; He brought 
them into being out of nothing and created them after His own image, 
anincorporealrace,asort of spirit or immaterial fire. . . , ‘Hemaketh 
His angels spirits and His ministers a flame of fire’ . . . and he 
(David) has described their lightness and their ardour, and the keen- 
ness and sharpness with which they hunger for God and serve Him . . . 

An angel therefore is an intelligent essence, in perpetual motion, 
having freewill, incorporeal, mioistering to God, having obtained by 
grace an immortal nature. The Creator alone knows the form and 
definition of its essence. All that we can understand is that it is incor- 
poreal and immaterial, though all that is compared with God ... we 
find to be dense and material : for in actual fact it is only the Deity 
who is immaterial and incorporeal. 

'‘It is not susceptible to repentance because it is incorporeal, for 
it is owing to the weakness of the flesh that man comes to have 
repentance. ... It is immortal not by nature but by grace. 

“ They are secondary intellectual lights derived torn that first 
light which is without beginning, for they have the power of illumina- 
tion ; they have no need for tongue or for hearing but without* uttering 
words they communicate to each other their thoughts and counsels. 
They are circumscribed ; for when they are in the Heaven they are 
not on earth, and when they are sent down to earth they do not remain 
in Heaven. . . . It is not as they really are that they reveal themselves 
to men . . . but in a changed form which beholders are capable of 
seeing. . . . They have no need for marriage. . . . They are present 
in whatever place they are assigned to in the manner of mind and 
energy and they cannot be present and energize in various places at 
the same time. 

“ Whether they are equal to or dijfferent from one another in essence 
we do not know. They do differ from one another, however, in bright- 
ness and position. . . . They excel one another in rank and nature 
and obviously the brighter share their brightness and knowledge with 
the lower. 

“ They are mighty and prompt to fulfil the will of God and their 
nature is endowed with such celerity that they are instantly found 
wherever the divine glance directs them. They are guardians of the 
divisions of the earth ; set over nations and regions which are allotted 
to them by their Maker. . . . With difficulty are they moved to evil 
yet they are not absolutely immovable. They are now altogether 
immovable not by nature but by grace and by their proximity to the 
only Good. 

“ They behold God accordmg to their capacity and this is their only 
food. They are far above us for they are incorporeal and free from all 
carnal passion and yet they are not passionless ; only the Deity is 
passionless. , . . They take different forms at the bidding of their 
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Master and thus reveal themselves to men and unveil the divine 
mysteries to them. . . . They have one duty: to sing God’s praise 
and to carry out His divine mll.’^ 

Except in respect to their superiority to men this is in almost every 
detail a statement which would be acceptable to an orthodox Muslim. 
Ambiguity in regard to incorporeality and impeccability is also 
common. There is a general tendency in Islam to reject the idea 
that the angels are merely personifications of God’s po^er. Thus an 
orthodox writer argues, How can these be merely personifications of 
powers when they are described as having two, three or four pairs of 
wings ? How can they be asked to identify people who worshipped 
them in the last Judgment ? They are also said to worship God. 
This can only be said of living creatures. If they are only powers then 
why should they be included with Allah, the Last Day, the Book and 
Prophets as objects of faith ? ” ^ 

Some writers also refuse to identify angels with the separate intel- 
ligences {"uqul) although they are not averse to setting rational argu- 
ments for the separate intelligences in the same context as the discus- 
sion of the nature of angels. Thus : ‘‘ There must be conformity 
between that which affects and that which is affected {mu^a^^ir wa 
mu'a^-^ar). There can be no such relatedness between God and the 
world of sense or of humanity which is gross, dark and unstable, 
between that pure Light and this dense darbiess, between that refined 
and subtle and this gross, between that height of sublimity and this 
depth, between that perpetuity and this transient, between that 
immortal and this mortal, between that eternal and this contingent 
or temporal. Thus God has created intermediaries, which conform or 
are related to Him on the one side, and related to the earth on the other. 
The further away from Him the greater the intermediaries required.” ^ 

The angels, according to the orthodox view, are not intelligences.” 
There is a great difference between them. ^ ^ They are subtle and lumin- 
ous bodies who do difficult tasks and appear in various shapes. They 
have wings and senses. But in the opinion of the philosophers the 
intelligences are contingent {mumhin) existences which are neither 
body, nor state in body, nor part of body but substances (jawhar) 
which are separate {mvQo/rrad), The only relation they have to body is 
by their influence.” “ The intelligences are ten. God created one and 
that created another intelligence and the heaven, the second created a 
third and a second heaven ; and in this manner there came to be ten 
intelligences and nine heavens and the tenth intelligence created all 
the individuals of the universe.” This latter statement is simply 
descriptive of the Islamic philosophers’ theory.® It will be noted that 

^ Najm ul Ghani : Ta^Um uL Irndn^ pp, 16-17. 

* Najm Til Shani : Ta%m ul Imdn, p. 19 f. 

* Op. cit, 21. 
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the Christian identified intefligences, powers, angels, Cherubim, etc., or 
rather gathered them together as one class. Thus John of Damascus : 

‘‘ There are nine orders in groups of three 1. Six-winged Seraphim, 
many-eyed Cherubim and those who sit in the holiest thrones. 2. 
Dominions, Powers, and Authorities. 3. Rulers, Archangels and 
Angels/’ 1 The same writer’s testimony with regard to the identifica- 
tion with the intelligences has been quoted above. Islamic scholas- 
ticism approximates still more closely to this view than the hesitant 
and inconclusive orthodox Muslim statement we have mentioned. 

(m) EMANATION 

As will have been seen by the translation we have made from Ibn 
Miskawaih, at an early date Islam became familiar with emanation 
theory. Some of the ideas may have had an origin in Gnosticism, 
some in the Hermetic eclecticism of Harran, but the greater part bear 
the imprint of Neoplatonism. The following passages from Plotinus ^ 
contain most of the conoeptions with which one becomes famihar in 
the Mushm Philosophers and Sufis in regard to the ontological unfold- 
ment of God. “ The problem endlessly debated by the most ancient 
philosophers is : from a unity snch as we have asserted the One to be, 
how can any manifold, any dyad or any number come to be ? Why has 
the First not continued to be enfolded in Itself ? ... It must be 
explained how the Divine Intellect (nous) comes to be : Everything 
which moves has necessarily an object towards which it moves, hut 
since the Supreme cannot have an object like this, we caimot ascribe 
motion to it. . . . Origin from the Supreme should not be taken to 
imply movement. . . . That would involve the Being resulting from 
the movement b^ing a third and not a second principle, for movement 
would be the second substance. In view of its immovability the 
Supreme cannot have assented, decreed or stirred in any way towards 
the existence of a second. WTiat happened ? It must be a circum- 
radiation — ^produced from the Supr^pae unaltering, and it may be com- 
pared with the brilliant light which surrounds the sun and is con- 
tinually generated from that unchanging substance . . . 

“All that is fully achieved engenders: therefore the eternally 
achieved engenders eternally an eternal being. At the same time the 
offepring is always inferior. . . . The offspring is attached by a bond 
of sheer necessity, separated only in being distinct. . . , There is a 
certain necessity that the first should have its offspring. 

“ The One in seeking itself has vision. That very vision is the 
Intellectual-Principle. ... All there too is a unity, though a unity 
which is the potentiality of all existence. . . . The items of tb^ poten- 
tialii^ are elicited by the divine intellection and known by it in detail. 

1 Decide Orthodoxa, Bk. II, Cap. m 873). 

* EnmadSf V, i. 3-^. 
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* . . It has besides within itself a consciousness of this potency. It 
knows that of itself it can beget an hypostasis and can determine its 
own being by the virtue emanating from its Prior. . . . The ofispring 
of the Divine Intellect is Soul.” Thus the order is : from the One (the 
Good) proceeds the Intellectual-Principle and from the Intellectual- 
Principle the All-soul. 

The system which Plotinus proposes is one of subordination ; it is 
a descent. The First {al awwal) ^ is logically the One (al ahad and 
wahid) and morally the Good {al Mayr), It is Simple {mufarmd or 
sometimes wahid). Absolute {al wujud ul mutlag), Transcendent {^dla), 
Infinite (Za irUihd^ and Id mahdud) and the Unconditioned {Wdjib ul 
Wujud). The One is unknowable, transcending all qualities and 
transcending even being. The One is not the Creator. The first 
engendered Principle is the Intellect {al ‘Aql) or the Intellectual- 
Principle {al ^aql ul awwal). This is not discursive reasoning but a 
total and simultaneous comprehension of all reality in a sort of intui- 
tion, and as such embraces within it the sum of all ideas. In Islamic 
parlance it apprehends all the '' reals ” {al haqd'iq).^ The Intellectual- 
Principle is both First Thinker and Thought. It is the first of whom it 
is possible to aflSrm existence. By its mediation alone is the Unknow- 
able One known Sometimes we may refer to the Intellectual- 
Principle as Spirit and Mind. The three terms used in relation to 
Intellect are vovs which is Mind Itself, which is Its activity 

{ta^aqqul), and its object is votjtov {md^qul). It is with the Intellectual- 
Principle that multiplicity begins : for the Intellectual-Principle is 
the sum of the intelligibles (ra voTjrd — ma^quldt). The intellectual 
universe to which it pertains comprehends aU particular intelligences 
which are images, representations or phantasms of the Primal Intellect 
(cf. ^dlam ul midml). The Third is the All-Soul {nafs or better : an 
nafs ul JculU). As the Intellectual-Principle comprehends all the intel- 
ligibles, the All-Soul is all the souls {anfus). The All-Soul is the image 
of the Intellect. This has two aspects, as it reverts to its superior or as 
it turns towards nature. In the latter aspect it is generative and 
fashions the material universe. By it form is impressed on matter. 
The function of the soul often seems to be the same as that of the 
logos, for it fashions the material universe according to the ideas. In 
the Neoplatonist system the Soul is the active principle of creation and 
providence. It mediates between noind and matter.- Movement is 
introduced into the Plotinian system when we come to creation by soul. 

Why should there ever be such a process ? It is supposed to be 
sufficiently accounted for by the essential activity of the divine, and 
this activity is paradoxically conceived as activity of the unmoved 

^ It seems oonveuient to give here certain. Arabic terms used for the ideas repre- 
sented. Other terms are also used, but those given are typical. 

® ovra. 
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and unmoving. The One engenders its consequents vdtliout move- 
ment.’’ ^ This activity is the activity of the Good. Plato had said in 
the Timaeus He was good and so He desired to impart Himself.” 
That the source of the procession is the Good is taken up in the pre- 
Plotinian Alexandrians, both Origen and Clement. In the purely 
Islamic systems the idea is not prominent, but it finds a place in the 
philosophers and in the Sufistic systems ; indeed, it has an important 
place in the latter. 

Caird has well expressed some of the diflBculties which arise in accept- 
ing such a system. Can “ an infinite Being go beyond Itself or give 
rise to any creature even relatively independent of Itself ” ? Plotinus 
holds that the Absolute One does not go beyond Itself and that Its 
activity, so far as we ascribe to it activity, is directed only to Itself. 

. . . is not responsible for the existence of those lower forms of 
being which nevertheless must be allowed to spring from it, and to owe 
their existence to it. But how can they exist at all if the Absolute 
does not realize Itself in them ? Plotinus ... is obliged to faU back 
on the strange supposition of an action of the Absolute which is acci- 
dental or has only an external necessity. The inexplicable law that 
the higher form of being always produces a lower form, though without 
any action directed to the lower, is used by Plotinus to account for 
the existence of the lower, and yet to save the higher from any respon- 
sibility for it. Hence we have a descending scale of degrees of reahty, 
each of which produces the imperfect image of itself in that which 
follows it, till ultimately we are carried beyond the intelligible world 
into physical and moral evil. Thus God is saved from being the cause 
of evil by a twofold expedient : first, by the interposition of a number 
of intermediate beings between the highest and the lowest ; and 
secondly, by the idea that the production of the lower is an accidental 
result, and not the aim or obj ect of the activity of the higher. But it is 
obvious that this is no satisfactory solution of the difficulty. . . . The 
very idea of an accidental operation of the Absolute is self-contra- 
dictory as it implies that the Absolute in its outgoing activity is sub- 
jected to a law which is pot involved in its nature as Absolute. And, 
in the second place, the interposition of the pure intelligence and 
the world-soul between the absolute One and the region of matter 
only distributes the problem of evil over the different grades of 
reahty.” ^ 

Emanation is not something willed or purposed. One of the legacies 
of the ISTeoplatonist ideas was the question we often find in the later 
theologians as to whether God is to be considered as cause ex necm- 
sitate wxtwrae {mujib) or a free cause exercising power voluntarily 
[gadvr muJchfdr). Some Islamic thinkers support the theory of an 

^ Proclus : Elements of Theology, Prop. 26. 

* * Caird : Evohtiion of Theology in the> Qreeh Philosophers, Vol. 2, p- 329 ff. 
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involuntary creation or sort of evolution from the divine nature, while 
others consider that creation ex nihilo is the truth and consider such 
creation to be purposed. For instance, Ihn Miskawaih believes in 
creation ex nihilo and Farabi seems to have the other idea of procession 
or emanation. 

As a pattern of the philosophical theory of emanations found in 
Islam we should take Ibn Slna (Avicenna). He starts with the aphorism 
“ From the One only one can proceed.” ^ It is from matter that multi- 
plicity derives and so matter cannot be conceived to have come directly 
from God. A second principle is that a necessary being which has no 
final cause cannot be actuated by a purpose toward something external 
to It. By such an assumption the inferior would necessitate something 
in the superior. Ibn Sina’s scheme is as follows. The First Principle 
{al avmd) is God. From the First springs the First Intelligence (al 
‘aql ul awwal) which knows whence it sprung and its own essence. 
Being derived directly from the First, the First Intelligence is neces- 
sary, but in its own essence it is contingent. There is therefore a 
duality in the First Intelligence which there is not in First Being. 
From the duality in the First Intelligence arises a triplicity in the 
Second Intelligence. The Second Intelligence knows itself as neces- 
sary and possible, and its necessity forms the soul of the ninth 
sphere and its possibility the body of it. There follows the Third 
Intelligence which also knows itself as necessary and possible ; and 
this necessity and possibility form the soul and body of the sphere 
of Saturn, i.e., the eighth sphere. The scheme proceeds in this fashion 
till in all there are ten intelligences and nine spheres, the last of the 
spheres being that of the Moon. The sphere of the Moon gives rise to 
the Active Intelligence {al ‘aql ul fa“al), whence human souls spring, 
and also to the four elements. With tMs conclusion of four elftiuftr i ts 
it loofe as if the “ one from one ” principle breaks down at this point. 
Ibn Sina Mes to explain this by saying that there was a knowledge in 
the intelhgences that in God’s thought the elements were four in 
number. It will be observed that in tHs there is necessitation from the 
superior to the inferior at each stage in the descent, and correspond- 
ingly a subordination involving the contingency of each inferior. Each 
stege holds a triplicity of a logical character composed of the intel- 
ligence in itself, its necessity and its contingency. 

It will have been observed that we have in Plotinus the term “ genera- 
tion” used of the relation of the Intellectual-Principle to the One.® 
Before Plotinus we have, in Origen’s conception of mediation, the 
idea of the eternal generation of the Son. Plotinus echoes the note of 
eternity in his words, “ We dare not speak of generation in t.iTr>A for 

♦ 

(S. V, ffi. 16 : “A single nnmanifo ld emanation we may Tety wdl allow 

. but a mtiltituainous production raises a question.” 

‘ Enneads^ Y, i, 6-7. 
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we are speaking of eternal beings.” ^ The roots of the idea are in the 
Timaeus where God is the Father and the Cosmos is the Son. We have, 
on the other hand, the commonly accepted statement in the Christian 
writers, based on Scripture, that the Father is imbegotten or in generate 
and the Son begotten or generated. John of Damascus writes,^ ** We 
may not speak of God as devoid of natural generative power : and 
generative power means power to produce from oneself . . . that 
which is like one’s self. . . , The everlasting God generates His own 
Word which is perfect, without beginning, and without end. That 
God whose nature and existence are above Time may not engender in 
Time. But with man it is manifestly otherwise, for generation is with 
him a matter of sex and destruction and flux and growth, and body 
enwraps him, and he possesses a nature either male 6r female. For the 
male requires the assistance of the female. But may He who surpasses 
all and transcends all thought and comprehension be gracious unto us ! ” 
The Damascene goes on to say that the nature of generation and pro- 
cession are quite utterly beyond our understanding. His deprecation 
of applying the term' in the ordinary human sense reminds us that such 
terms are not at all in favour in Islam and that a vulgar interpretation 
has often been ofiered and rejected by Islamic critics of the doctrine 
of the Sonship of Christ, Protests against a carnal interpretation came 
from Christians long before the advent of Islam. When Origen speaks 
of generation he speaks of the radiance which has its source in light, 
the derivation of the radiance and the possibility of distinguishing the 
rays from their source. 

Other terms used in the Plotinian scheme are procession ” and 
‘‘ overflowing ” {iKpdco and vTreppeo))- These terms are most happily 
accepted by the Islamic writers in the translations sudur sjidfayd. In 
Christianity the term ‘‘ procession” is used in the statement of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. In this connexion the Damascene writes, 

* The names Fatherhood, Sonship and Procession were not applied to 
the Holy Godhead by us ; on the contrary they were communicated to 
us by the Godhead.” ^ The reference will be to passages like John 
XV. 26 and viu. 42, etc., where, however, a different Greek word is used 
from that employed by Plotinus.^ 

It is not unusual to find the terminology of “ creation ” miagled 
with that of ^‘procession”. This will have been noticed in Ibn 
Miskawaih. Origen believed in eternal “ creation ” and the thought 
behind this seems to be of a permanent and eternal procession and the 
interlinking of the Creator with His creation. To this we might apply 
the term “inevitable creation”. While it seems that more than 

^ EimeadSy V, i. 6. 

* J)e Fide Orthod,, Bk. I, Cap. VH! 94, 812 and 816). 

» Ibid., 94, 820). 

* Proolus uses •jrpoSdos. 
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creation is meant, the terminology of creation is retained in regard to 
the Divine Wisdom in Prov. viii. 22, 23, 24, 27, and 30. Paul speaks of 
Christ as the “firstborn of all creation ’’ (Col. i, 15).^ A fair example 
of the combination is to be found in Plotinus, ^ “All the creations of 
the Intellectual-Principle are representations of the Divine Intellec- 
tion and of the Divine Intellect, moulded upon the archetype, of which 
all are emanations and images, the nearer more true, and the very 
latest preserving some faint resemblance to the Source.’^ At a later 
date, in Fayyumi ® of Yaman, when we might have thought that the 
terminology would be more settled, the Universal Keason {al ^aql ul 
Jmlll) is spoken of as the First Creation. There we find a number of 
terms such as ma^dan ul haydt, origin of life, manba^ ul Mayrdt^ fount 
of good, asl ud sa^addt, source of joys, ma'dan ul munha^a^dt^ origin of 
emanations, applied to the Source and the regular system of emana- 
tions, spheres {afldh\ elements {amihhdt?), souls {anfus\ composite 
bodies {ajsdm murakJcabdt), difEerentiated forms {suwar mulchtalifdt). 
In Ibn Miskawaih, as we have seen, there is the doctrine that the First 
Cause created the Universe out of nothing and that both matter and 
form must have begun to exist. Nevertheless he accepts, with this 
creative principle, the dictum of Ibn Sina that only one can proceed 
from one, and there must therefore be a succession of units. The 
emanations by the creative act become grosser and grosser. From 
elements come inorganic or soulless substances, from these vegetation ; 
from vegetation comes the animal, and in the animal, sense of touch is 
developed till all five senses are present. This means that in Ibn 
Miskawaih we have a combination of emanation theory akin to Neo- 
platonism with an Aristotelian physicism. There is a descent through 
the Intellect and the All-Soul met by an ascent from the elemental to 
the human, and man becomes in a sense the crucial point in the media- 
tion of matter and the transcendent. There is no need to elaborate 
this since the whole of his statement is before us. It should be remem- 
bered that Ibn Miskawaih has quite plainly set out his system in rela- 
tion to the dual process, which is characteristic of Neoplatonism, from 
the Highest to the lowest and from the lowest to the highest. Such 
ideas ^d a place in the mystics’ poetry in later centuries and are 
pressed into the service of a semi-pantheistic view of existence. It 
could be pressed into relation with the Indo-Buddhistic views which 
also e:§:erted a profound influence on the Islamic mysticism, particu- 
larly in the idea of the unreal and phenomenal issuing like fitful 
shadows upon the surface of the deep ocean of reality, to sink into the 
deep once more, rising and falling with the surge and dip of its waves. 

Whatever the scheme proposed, the divine causality is implicit, and 

1 Cf. also Athanasius : De SenterU. Diorhys, 4. 

® JEnneads, V, iii. 7, 

® In Buatdn ul 'UquL 
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cause involves relation. Are the intermediaries causes also ? i.e., Are 
they causes in their own right ? Have they freedom ? In the strictest 
sense an instrument is not a cause. Is not the First Cause responsible 
for the causal character of the whole series ? The First must be 
responsible for the second because it is responsible for its existence, 
but does this mean that it is responsible for what the second does 1 If 
the second is not free, then the inevitable conclusion is that the First 
is responsible for what the second does. Supposing, therefore, that 
we advance the theory that some viciousness in the intermediaries 
exonerates God from the creation of evil. Is there really any gain in 
this ? Does God escape responsibility because His agents introduce 
declension from His perfection ? An illuminating fact is that in the 
series the higher is always regarded as engendering the lower.^ Thus 
declension from the perfection of the First is inevitable, and if evil is 
to be defined negatively as absence of perfection this very fact of the 
inferior proceeding at each step makes evil inherent in the first step 
from the Transcendent One, long before we come to the region of 
matter. To postulate descent through a series with the “not-so- 
bad followed by the bad ” and the ‘‘ bad ” followed by the worse ” 
does not solve the problem of the existence of evil. Even the Intel- 
lectual-Principle is less than the One, and yet evil is thought to start 
in the region of matter. 

In his discussion of the use of the term tajalU by the Sufis, Horten ^ 
says that the body in which the manifestation is alleged to take place 
is not organically connected with the Godhead. The KashsMf^ says 
that TajalU is the becoming visible ” of the essence and attributes of 
Divinity. In this regard Horten draws a distinction between mani- 
festation and emanation and says that in tajalU the idea of emanation 
is entirely ruled out. ... No parts issue or flow out from God as the 
Philosophy which believes in emanation espresses it. . . . The emana- 
tion theory has entirely disappeared from the intellectual ctdture of 
Islam. ...” Manifestation '‘is used in contradistinction to emana- 
tion in the sense of extension of being of the Divine into the human 
world. . . . Emanation . . . means loss of parts of being on the part 
of the Deity. These pieces and parts stream into the lower world of 
darkness.” 

It will be seen from the quotations given that Horten considers that 
the Manifestation Theory and the Emanation Theory in Islamic 
thought are to be kept apart and that he commits himself to a defini- 
tion of “Emanation” which is not applicable to the Neoplatonist 
type of this theory. There can be no doubt, on the other hand, that 
an emanation theory which explicitly holds the partition of the divine 

1 Ermeada, V, i. 6, 

* Horten : Indiache. Stromungen in der islamischen Mystih, Vol. 11, pp, 11 ff. 

* Sprenger : Dictionary of Technical TerTns, pp. 268, 
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is to be traced in tbe early MusHm sects, particularly the extremer 
Shi'a sects. Thus it is said that there was ‘‘ a part of God ” in 'Ali ^ 
and there are other passages which speak of parts of God {juz%ydt ul 
Haqq).^ In exposition of the Ueoplatonist theory Muhammad Iqbal 
said, What proceeds is really the Primal One transformed.” Now it 
seems to us that there is confusion in the thought, and a mistake in the 
interpretation of the Neoplatonist emanation theory, though it is 
possible that the mistake arose in the first place in the early assimi- 
lators of the Neoplatonist doctrine in Islam, because that most impor- 
tant principle of the undiminishment of the Divine and Its insuscep- 
tibility to partition have been lost to sight. This is a most important 
principle in Neoplatonist thought, According to Ammonius Saccas, 
the teacher of Plotinus, the incorporeal is of such a nature that it 
unites itself to everything capable of receiving it as intimately as things 
which alter each other and destroy each other by being united . . . 
while continuing to be in this union just as it was.” ® The One never 
ceases to be one in spite of the manifold which is known to exist. 

It can well be imagined that Islam with its passion for Unity should 
look askance at any theory, whether a philosophical theory derived 
from Neoplatonism or the Christian Doctrine of the Trinity, if it came 
to understand that such a theory involved the division of the divine, 
and it may well be that orthodox Islam rejected both because there 
was this misunderstanding. The only remnants of the doctrine of the 
undiminished One or that the Divine self-bestowal is without loss to 
Itself are to be found in such epithets applied to God as Al Gham and 
At Tamdm, the Rich and the Complete, in the attribute of immutability 
apphed to Him and in the philosophical doctrine of the Unmoved 
Mover. It was, of course, held by the orthodox that God was immut- 
able and in His transcendence untouched by anything outside Him ; 
He was wrapped in His inscrutable integrity. But far from this 
doctrine being held in conjunction with a theory of the self-unfoldment 
of the Divine, Islam considered that it definitely prohibited such a 
possibility. 

The Neoplatonist principle had its origin in Plato, “ He continued 
to abide by the wont of Eds nature.” ^ The way in which Aristotle 
reinforced this can be seen in his concept of invincible Being ” ^ and 
his statement, “ Under His motionless and harmonious rule the whole 
ordering of heaven and earth is administered.” ® Plotinus speaks of 
the Supreme unaltering ’V and speaks of the emanation as cease- 

^ Shakrastani : MUal wa Nihal (Ouxeton), p. 132. 

> IHd : op. cit,, pp. 144 and 149. 

® Bavaijsson ; SJssai sur Ze M^taph, d’Ariat, Vol. 0, 374 f , 

* TimcBus, 42E. 

® De Mumdo, 410b, 8. 

« Ibid, mb, 31 f. 

’ Unneads, V, i. 6. 
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lessly generated from that Unchanging Substance The same idea 
is to be found in Porphyry ^ and in PMo.^ The Christian accepts the 
idea, as, for instance, Augustine, when he wrote, When Thou art 
poured forth on us . . . Thou art not dissipated but Thou gatherest 
us.” ^ Athanasius applies the principle to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
‘‘ The Godhead communicates Itself from the Pather unto the Son 
without dissipation or partition.” ^ 

It is strange that orthodox Islam accepts the negative aspect of 
this theory and neglects (except in the Mystic schools) the vastly more 
fruitful conception of the divine self-giving. It accepts the Plotinian 
conception of the One who is unaffected by external influences, 
“ minus desire, need and name ”, but not the outpouring without 
which God remains ‘‘ sterile in His inaccessible height The mystical 
school represented by A1 Qushayri (tenth century a.d.) accepted the 
Neoplatonist doctrine of intermediaries. -The school represented by 
Bayazid Bistami and Junayd (ninth and tenth centuries a.b.) tends 
rather to pantheistic doctrine, and later the doctrine of the Unity of 
Existence {wahdat ul wujud) seems to be dominant, modified sometimes 
into Unity of Manifestation (waMat ush shuhud), while retaining many 
elements in the Heoplatonist system. The earliest mysticism was 
hardly speculative at all. The fiidte universe was an expression of the 
divihe will. This is clearly seen in Eabi‘a, m Ibrahim b. Adham and in 
Shaqiq Bal^ in the eighth century a.b. Hallaj retains somewhat of 
the-idea that the first emanation from the divine is W'iU (masTi%ya\ but 
he marks the transition (and Uhu’n Nun Misri before him) from a 
simpler to a more complex and speculative system of mysticism. It 
will be noticed that in Origen also the relation of the Son to the Pather 
is likened to the procession of will from the mind of man. In the 
transcendent oneness of God there is the Triad of Will, Spirit and Truth. 
The objectifying of God’s mysterious self-revealed Will becomes 
personalized in the Son.® Orthodox Islam with its mythology of the 
Pen, the Tablet in the Heavens, and its doctrine of the Eternal Decree 
approximates more closely to the Semitic thought-forms than to the 
Hellenistic mteUectuahsm which sees the Pirst Emanation as Intellect. 

Some of the extreme Bawafid (Rafidites), if we can accept Ba^- 
dadl’s account as correct,® seem to have had an affinity with the 
Harranians in their emanational theory notably the ^attabites, 
Mu'ammarites and Bazi^ites. The Brethren of Purity of Basra set 
forth a scheme in the order : Divine Unity, Primal Intellect, Soul, 
Primal Matter, Nature, bodies or spatial matter, the world of the 

^ A^hyrisms^ xxiv. 

2 Leg. All., i. 5 (1, 46). 

® Confessions, L 3. 

* Athanasius : Expos. Fid., 2. 

® Thpmasius : Histy. of Dogma, i. 202 seg. 

® Farq, Pt. IV, Cap. xvii. 
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Spheres, elements of the sublunar world, composite things of this 
world, i.e., inorganic substances, plants and animals. Hamdan 
Qarmat (ninth century a.d.), a keen thinker of the Isma'ili school, 
represents an interesting eclectic emanationist doctrine. Bagdad! 
inadequately describes it as a theory that God created the Soul, that 
He is the First Cause, and that Soul is the second cause ; Soul is called 
both Nafs and 'AqL Massignon considers the Qarmatians to have 
held creative evolution and gnostic involution. The stages of evolu- 
tion or emanation from the Divine are not very dissimilar from the 
idea in Ibn Miskawaih and, in broad outline, the inverse stages of 
ascent may be compared -with his upward movement. The details, 
however, differ. The theory of the ten intelligences is substantially 
the same in Ibn Sina, Ibn Miskawaih and the Qarmatians. The main 
difference is that the terminology is more suitable to the Persian Light 
Myth than to the Neoplatonist terminology. From the Supreme Light, 
there proceeds diffused, scintillating and dominant Light (nur sha'sha- 
‘dm and nur qdhir). Thence the tmiversal intellect {^aql kulU) and 
World-Soul (nafs) proceed. From the diffused light, ‘‘tenebrous’" 
light {nur zuldml) proceeds. This is matter, and it appears in celestial 
and earthly bodies {afldk and ajsdm). From the Universal Intellect 
and the World-Soul human intelligences proceed, and by them the 
dazzhng light interpenetrates the tenebrous light to free it from 
bondage. This dominating light is manifested in prophets and mystics 
as a gnosis which frees men from the bondage of sense and matter. 
In later times the illumination of mysticism, the “flashes ” ^ of Jami 
and other Persian poets, and the “ scintilla animce ” of Bonaventura, 
etc., bear witness to the vitality of such conceptions. 

Confusions and inconsistencies abound in the application of the 
notions we have briefly described. Logos, logoi, types, powers, ideas, 
flashes, jostle and usurp one another’s places. In Clement the func- 
tions of the Holy Spirit are attributed to the Logos, In Justin we find 
the idea that it was the Logos who caused the Virgin to conceive. The 
Logos is also considered to have inspired the prophets. The Philonic 
theory is that Sophia is the female, earthly, and manifestational side 
of the operation of the Divine Word and there is a bond between like 
a kind of marriage. The Holy Spirit is an angel in Philo. Such illustra- 
tions and others which we shall have occasion to give show how fluid 
was the expression of doctrine. It would be futile to look for con- 
sistency in the adaptation of the very diverse elements brought together 
and in the complex syntheses which are presented to us in Christian, 
Jewish and Islamic sources which we have examined. After all the 
interests of each are fundamentally determined by the dogma in each 
case. When the dogma is preserved the distinctions between all three 
are clear ; when contemporary philosophy is called into service, 

^ lAwffiJhbarqi^to. 
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common elements appear in all three with all sorts of permutations 
and combinations. 


(iv) TRINITARIAN DOCTRINE 

We have already ofEered the opinion that this subject might be 
treated under two headings, either under the section dealing with the 
attributes of God or under this section where we are seeing to set 
forth the leading ideas with regard to mediation. In including the 
Holy Trinity in this survey, we are not presuming to set the incom- 
parable in comparison. To try to do so would be vain and futile. 
However, for the time being, until we can treat of the doctrine with 
more freedom in the reconstructive statement we have in view, we are 
forced to content ourselves with the exposition of trinitarian ideas in 
relation to mediation and particularly in relation to theories of 
emanation. ^ 

Triadic S3mimetry was observed in systems of Greek thought before 
Christianity. At a comparatively early date there was a synthesis of 
Platonist, Aristotelian and Stoic thought which residted in a trini- 
tarian conception of Godhead. Here we have the One representing 
the Platonist concept derived from the Parmenides, the Primal Intel- 
lect which is peculiarly Aristotelian, and the World-Soul which is dis- 
tinctively Stoic, although it should be remembered that the World- 
Soul is also to be found in the Timmus and the Laws of Plato. It is 
possible that in the first century B.O., by Antiochus and Moderatus 
respectively, there was an identification of the Demiurge of the Timceus 
with the Aristotelian Intellect and the identification of the One in the 
Parmenides with the concept of the Good and the Ponns ox Ideas. 
In Plutarch we have the triad : the Monad, the Intellect and the Nature 
i^vcns)-^ Plutarch, Philo and Numenius, Ammonius Saccas and the 
Neoplatordsts in general must owe in the main such triadic concep- 
tions as they advance primarily to preparatory and germinal thoughts 
in Greek philosophy and in the work of the Middle Academy, but it 
is none the less true that Christian influences, especially in Numenius 
and Ammonius Saccas, were also at work. Though Ammonius Saccas 
was an apostate Christian, and Plotinus, according to Porphyry, often 
attacked the Christians, Plotinus had a great admiration for Origen 
and alongside the rejection of Christian dogma, the monotheistic 
trinitarianism of Christianity could not fail to attract the non-Christian 
Neoplatonists and might in some measure affect the emanation theories 
they advanced. We thus have (i) a primary impulse in pre-Christian 
Greek Philosophers observable in PMo and the Neoplatonists, (ii) a 
drawing together between Christian dogma and Platonism moifled 
by the Peripatetics and the Stoics, (iii) an attempt by the non-CShristian 


rax 


De Oen, Soar., zzii. 691B. 
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Neoplatordsts to formulate trimtarian doctrine while rejecting Chris- 
tian dogma, and (iv) emerging on the Christian side a primary fidelity 
to Christian dogma while retaining a terminology derived from Greek 
philosophy which had been found convenient up to a point in the 
statement of Christian doctrine. 

In some expositions of trinitarianism tritheism was the result. 
Thus Numenius the Syrian presents the scheme of the First God who 
is Mind, simple, unchangeable, good and wise and who, because He is 
subject to no change, cannot create. The Second God is the Creator 
and presents a duality, being divided into what is created as World 
Spirit, and into a governing power which is the Euler of the world. 
In passing, it should be noted that there is in this a two-nature implica- 
tion, or the hypothesis of two natures in the second God. The neces- 
sity for some point of conjunction to provide adequately for mediation 
seems to be felt here. The theory of John Ascusnage the Monophy- 
site (sixth century a.d.) was also tritheistic, providing no common 
vinculum of essence ^ in the three persons, and apparently this same 
error was observed in the statements of John Philoponus (also called 
John the Tritheist) , in the same century.^ The Christian Church 
utterly repudiated such tritheistic doctrine. 

Triadic schemes are not unknown in Islam. In the Philosophers 
the First, the Intellectual-Principle and the Soul reflect the Neo- 
platonist triad. In the orthodox statement of the eternity of the 
Qur’an there emerges the trinity of the Eternal Speaker {MutaJcallim), 
the Eternal Word {Kaldm ma‘nawl) and the eternal hypostasis of the 
Word in the Preserved Tablet (al lawh ul mahfuz). The germs of the 
later theory of threefold aspects of the Divine,’ represented in Jill’s 
Al Insdn ul Kamil and in the regular Sufi doctrine, namely One-ness 
[aMd^ya)^ He-ness {huwiya), and I-ness {amya\ referring to the Trans- 
cendent One, the Divine Thought turned in upon itself, and the 
Divine in relation to the world of manifestation, are really to be found 
in the period under review.^ Jili is not hesitant in Ms statement for 
he says, ^ If you say that it (the essence) is one, you are right ; or if 
you say it is two, it is in fact two. Or if you say, ^ No, it is three ’, 
you are right, for that is the real nature of Man.” ^ Sometimes tMs 
triad appears as Dmmty {UVahlya), Eelative Oneness [Ahadlya) and 
Individuation (y^ahid^a) in the later Mystics of Islam providing for 
a monistic conception of Being and a summation of Oneness and 
multiplicity.® 

The concern of the Christian Theologians to guard the doctrine of 
the Divine Unity is obvious even in the statement of trinitarian 

J Mosheim : Ecclesiastical Histy., Bk. II, Centy. VI, Pt. II, Cap. v 
« Damascene i De Saeris, Pat, Orcec. (Migne), 94, 743 t 
1-6., in. Hiallaj, Bayazad Bistami and Junayd* 

* M Ir^ ta §amU,v. 10, quoted by Nioholaon MSS art. 8i^ ( Vol. XIL 16). 
tiorten: lnai,aehe3tr6tmiinseainderUlamaehenMyatik,'V6L'Il,^.2. 
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doctriue. Thus J olm of Damascus in Ids chapter on the Holy Trinity ^ 
insists almost monotonously on the Unity. ‘‘ We believe in One God, 
one Principle, mthout beginning, uncreated, unbegotten, imperishable 
and immortal, everlasting, infinite, uncircumscribed, boundless, of 
infinite power, simple, uncompounded, incorporeal, without fluz, 
passionless, unchangeable, unalterable,, unseen, fountain of goodness 
and justice, light of the mind, inaccessible, a power known by no 
measure, measurable by His own will alone, for everything He wills 
He can, Creator of all created things, seen or unseen, of all the Creator 
and Preserver, for all the Provider, Master, Lord and King over all, 
with an endless and immortal kingdom ; having no contrary, filling 
all, by nothing encompassed, but rather Himself, the Encompasser, 
Maintainer and original Possessor of the Universe, occupying all 
things and absolute God, absolute Goodness and absolute PuLiess 
, . . above essence and life and word and thought, being Himself 
very Light, Goodness, Life and Essence, because He does not derive 
His existence from another. . . , One Essence, one Divinity, one 
Power, one Will, one Energy, one Beginning, one Authority, one 
Dominion, one Sovereignty, made known in three perfect Subsistences 
and adored with one adoration, believed in and ministered to all by 
all rational creation, united without confusion and divided without 
separation.’^ 

Similarly, in his section on the heresies, John insists that the Chris- 
tian trinitarian doctriae preserves the unity of God better than the 
Islamic urdtarianism. They call us Associators because they say we 
have introduced a companion for God when we call Christ Son of 
Gk)d ” and God ”... But since you say that Christ is the Word of 
Gk)d and Spirit, how can you revile us as associators ? Por the Word 
and the Spirit are inseparable from Him in whom they came into 
being. If therefore the Word is in God, it is clear that it is God. But 
if it is outside of God, then according to you, God is without a word 
and without mind. Iherefore, while you avoid giving Gk>d a partner, 
you divide Him. It were better for you to say that He has a partner 
than to divide Him and to treat Hi m, as if He were stone or wood or 
some other inanimate object. Therefore you speak falsely when you 
call us associators but we call you ^ Dividers of God ’ ” 

This last passage points to another guiding principle found in the 
early Christian writers and that is the guarding of the Divine Per- 
sonality. However severely anthropomorphism was rejected, Word 
and Mmd were essential to the divine personality. Though person ” 
used in the statement of trinitarian doctrine has not the modem con- 
notation of personality and the idea of three individuals in the God- 
head would be regarded as tritheism, yet the three persons are conceived 

1 De Fide Orihod,, Bk. I, Cap. VJU (KO„ 94, 808). 

* Quoted by Browne : Ecl^e of ChrieHcmity in Asia, p, 129. 
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as integral in the divine personality. This is partly because the Chris- 
tian does not start with any abstract and metaphysical distinctiona, he 
must always begin with what is concrete and historical, the data of the 
Christian revelation. This is partly the reason why the Sabellian 
theory of manifestational phases is unsatisfying. Temporal projec- 
tions exhibiting facets of an inscrutable unity do not, however per- 
sonalized by us, assure us that in God is that rich archetypal per- 
sonality wherein there is the eternal harmony of Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit. One might multiply manifestations ad injinitvm as in Hinduism 
and leave God as impersonal and neuter as Brahma. It is, therefore, 
from the Christian point of view, if the Christian revelation is to be 
considered as disclosing eternal reality, absolutely essential to hold the 
distinction of the “ persons ” in the transcendent being of God. A 
dynamic view or a reduction of the persons to mere attributes is a 
distinct loss to the apprehension of the integral character of God. 

There seems to have been a real danger of the obscuration of the 
personal by the metaphysical and abstract in some attempts to explain 
the Trinity. Take, for example, the statement of EHyya of Nisibis, 
" One of the consequences of the proof that God is living by life and 
speaking by speech, is that our expression ‘ self-existent ’ signifies to 
us something other than our e^^ression ‘ speaking ’ and (something 
different from) our expression ‘ living ’ . . . ‘ Self-existent ‘ living 
* speaking ’ signify to us . . . essence, speech, and life. We call the 
speaking ‘ word ’ since there is no speech without a word, and we call 
the life ‘ spirit ’ since there is no life without spirit and no spirit 
without life. . . . And since it is absurd to say that the Essence and 
the Word and the Spirit are three accidents, or three substances . . , 
it is established that they are three aqdnim.^ And since the Essence is 
the cause of the generation of the Word, and the cause of the pro- 
cession of the Spirit, and since the word is begotten of the Essence as 
speech is begotten of the Soul and brilliance is begotten of the sun ; 
and since the Spirit proceeds from the Essence as life proceeds from 
the soul and heat from the sun ; therefore the Essence is called 
Father and the Word is called Son, and the Life is called Holy 
Spirit.” ® 

The devastating therefore ” in the last sentence gives the clue to 
the viciousness of the whole statement. In it premises and conclusions 
have changed places. We start with Essence ” and we conclude 
with “ Father ”, we begin with ‘‘ Logos ” and end with “ Son ”, we pos- 
tdate ** Life ” and we end with “ Holy Spirit ”. The assumptions are 

ratio^l and they prove revelation. It is on account of statements 
like this that Shakrastani, speaking of Abu HudhayTs opinion on the 
attributes, namely, that they are modes of the essence, says that this 

1 See Appendix I. 

* C!heikho : Vingt Traitia, 33 quoted by Browne; op. eit. 
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is to be compared ■witL. tbe persons of tbe Trinity in Cliristian tboTigit,^ 
It is only accidentally that Ckristian doctrine bas any concern mtb a 
logical or conceptual trinity. Its premisses are in the revelation of 
Fatherhood, of the Sonship of Christ, and of the Divine Comforter. 

Through various vicissitudes Christian theology comes to the repu- 
diation of theories of vertical emanation. Here again there were 
dangers to be averted. In the earliest formulation of doctrine among 
the Alexandrians before the implications for Christian faith were 
clearly seen, there seems to have been a danger of a lapse into emana- 
tionism, but this danger was gradually averted until at last utterly 
repudiated in the rejection of Arianism. The subordinationism which 
obtrudes itself so often in the initial stages of the development of 
doctrine is more consistent with the theory of a series of emanations 
than with the doctrine of three coequal persons in the Grodhead. We 
might take for example what Clement says, “ God begat Himself at 
the beginning, before all creation, a certain reasonable power called 
by the Holy Spirit, ‘ Glory of the Lord, Son, Wisdom, Angel, God, 
Lord and Word This begetting results in no change in the Godhead 
any more than fire is reduced by kindling a second fire from it.” It 
is true that crude ideas of emanation, such, e.g., as rays of light, are 
rejected by Clement, but nevertheless Christ is a creature begotten by 
an act of God the Father. This brings about the personal distinction, 
which is not considered eternal. The Father extends HimseK into Son 
and Spirit. Similarly in Beryl of Bostra we have the idea of a radiation 
from God conceived as entering into the human body of Christ. 

In Origen also there is subordinationism. The Father is the Fount 
from which Divinity is drawn and Origen’s subordination theory is 
based on texts of Scripture such as The Father is greater than I 
and None is Good save One This reminds us that while subordina-4 
tion may be quite erroneous as an explanation of the being of the 
Triime Godhead, it has its legitimate application to the human life 
of Jesus. Thus Origen’s subordinationism has not the menace dis- 
cernible in that of other early thinkers. TertuUian might equally be 
cited as teaching subordinationism though he stoutly maintains 
consubstantiality ^ and expressly teaches the inseparability of the 
divine persons.^ Dionysius of Alexandria (d. 266), and his contem- 
porary Eusebius of Caesarea were both subordinationists. It must be 
remembered that in these early times there is much fluidity in expres- 
sion. Origen, for instance, speaks of the Holy Spirit as intellectual sub- 

1 Abii HudhayTs theoiy is, “ God is knowing through knowledge and knowledge is 
His essence, powerful through power, and power is His essence, living through life, 
and life is His essence.” 

Paul of Samosata (third century A.n.) held that Logos and Spirit were properties 
or attributes of God. 

* Adv, Prax., ix. 30. 

» Ibid., 7, 8, 25. 
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stance ^ which might quite easily be interpreted as a celestial emana- 
tion from the Divinity, but the same writer, in another place, ^ denies 
quite categorically that the Spirit is a creature. Similarly, in relation 
to the subordination of the Son in Origen’s doctrine, we leave the safe- 
guard of eternal generation Lucian of Antioch taught that the 
Logos was subordinate, but his successor Diodorus held the consub- 
stantiality of the Son with the [Father. 

It is in Arianism, Eunomianism and Macedonianism that we find 
an explicit subordinationism which seriously violates the Christian 
conception of the Godhead. According to Athanasius® the Mace- 
donians asserted that the Spirit was merely a creature, one of the 
“ ministering spirits Such a view was repudiated.^ Gregory of 
Uyssa is our informant with regard to the tenets of the Eunomians. 
After the Supreme and Absolute comes a second Being inferior in 
rank. A third inferior is produced from the second. The relation of 
the third to the first is as what is caused to its Cause, and the relation 
of the third to the second is as what is produced to the power that 
produced it.® Acianism bears the stamp of vertical emanationism but 
differs in one point, namely, in its declaration that God could not send 
forth anything from His essence. It adopted, therefore, the language 
of creation. Christ is not of the essence of the Father but is created 
ex nihilo. The Christ of Arianism is neither truly God nor truly man ; 
the Logos is the first creation of God : just as in Neoplatonism the 
Intellectual-Principle is the first emanation from the One. This super- 
natural Logos is joined to a soulless body. Support for such a view 
could only be found in a crudely literal interpretation of Scripture. 
Such an interpretation must, however, do violence to the axiomatic 
divinity of Christ, In Acianism the Spirit is the creation of the Son.® 
It should be recognized that by this, instead of Immanuel, God with 
us ”, which is the keyword of the Christian evangel, we have a God who 
is out off from man. ‘ The un-Christian emanationism designed to sever 
God from contamination by the world and man here invades Chris- 
tianity and is rightly rejected. Athanasius saw the implications 
clearly. Arianism meant that man could have communion with a 
secondary emanation but not with God Himself. Thus the atonement 
of God and man is thrust into the background. Christian interest in 
any idea of Divine procession must be bound up with and dominated 
by the fact of the coming of the Divine into relation with noian, in 
the likeness of sinful fl.esh and for sin in ‘‘ real contact between God 

^ De Princ,y I, i. 3. 

* Ibid,, 1, iii. 7. 

^ SIpp, ad Serap,, i. 1. 

^ Socrates : Ecdes, Eiat., iii. 7. 

* Moore : WEB, art. EuTiomianism (v. 676). 

® Hamack : Eist. of Dogma, iv. 41-^. 

’ Cf. Caird : Evol. of Theology in the 0k, Philosophers, ii. 329 f. and 364. 
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and man, in a real redemption, wrouglit out by a real Divine Saviour, 
in the midst of tbe actual "world,” ^ 

In spite of faithMy accepting tbe Trinitarian doctrine of tbe God- 
bead, bow little Christianity could tolerate any theory which disrupted 
tbe Godhead may be seen in tbe insistence on tbe correlation of tbe 
Persons in the Trinity, Tbe successive phases of Sabellianism or any 
hypothesis of degrees in divinity were utterly imacceptable. Tbe 
Damascene uses strong language. “ There was never a time when tbe 
Father was and tbe Son was not.^* Tbe names Father and Son are 
correlatives. God cannot be spoken of as “ becoming a father 
** This is tbe worst form of blasphemy.” Gregory of Nazianzus is 
quite unequivocal, There is one God because there is only one thing 
which may be called Godhead.” In the case of Arius we find opposi- 
tion to a hypothesis which implies a partition of the divine into three 
portions of ^vine substance. This is the idea which Arius attributed 
to his opponents, and it involves the idea on his part that substance is 
stuff. ' Therefore the Son was declared by him to he of ‘^no stuff 
There seems to be little justification for this misinterpretation by Arius 
of his opponents’ views. They considered that the substance of the 
divine was imparted to the Son by the unique “ begetting ” without 
that substance being subjected to partition. We have seen the corre- 
sponding idea in the emanation, theories, which we have described as 
the conception of the undiminished ^vine. Thus the orthodox 
position was nearer the truth because it maintained the unity of God 
without postulating inferior divinity for the Son and the Holy Spirit. 

It is not too much to say that a dominant interest in the working 
out of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity is that the unity should not 
suffer and that in every divine act there should be understood the 
working of the Father, through the Son, in and by the Holy Spirit. 
Thus, counterbalancing the ideas of procession, we have the concep- 
tion of interrelation, coinherence, ckcumincession. As early as Origen 
we have an appreciation of the significance of John xiv. 10, I am in 
the Father and the Father in He.” Athanasius also takes up the same 
thought. Circumincession is clearly taught by Gregory of Nyssa 
and Basil of Caesarea says, The Spirit is conjoined with and insepar- 
able from the Father and the Son in every operation.” ^ Augustine 
emphasises eternal reciprocity of relation between the Persons.® John 
of Damascus uses the term circumincession ('ircpLxt^prjat^)^ and 
though for the Divine Essence to be united without confusion and 
divided without separation ” is admitted by him to transcend thought, 
this idea of unity of divine personality in mutually inclusive persons is 

^ Davison ; BBE, art. Qod {Biblical and Christian) (vi. 261a}. 

* De 8pir. Sanc,^ 16. 

» Migne : Pat. Lot. xxxiii. 1043, 

Dc Fide OHhod., Pt. I, Cap. viii {P.0,, 94, 829). 
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one wMch. unites monotlieism witli the distinctive xevelation of the 
Divine in Christianity ; for there, while the Father is the Creator, all 
things were made by the Word and without Him was not anytWg 
made that hath been made ; and again, it was the Spirit of God which 
moved on the face of the waters. God is in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself and the Comforter is the Paraclete and Spirit of Truth, 
while we have one Paraclete with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous. The nearest we come to the idea of circumincession in the 
philosophical statement is the “circumradiation’’ of Plotinus.^ But 
in Christianity the idea is not prompted by any metaphysical theory, 
but is welcomed as adequate to the description of revealed facts, 2 
and as affirming the substance of faith. Christ is seen for thirty months 
or thirty years, but these are not a mere episode, a brief and transient 
manifestation, the sudden glory of a dawn, and the passing beauty of" 
a sunset which only lingers in the memory and cannot be recaptured ; 
no mere episode, but the, epitome of eternity linked in undivided unity 
with the Father’s purpose before all worlds and the Spirit’s indwelling 
throughout all time. 

It is to the Cappadocian school that we owe the main elements of 
the formal statement of trinitarian doctrine in Christianity. Thus 
Gregory of Nyssa has the complete formula of the Trinity in one 
substance and three hypostases. Basil is perhaps not always sufficiently 
precise in the language he uses with regard to the Trinity, sometimes 
suggesting modalism by his ‘‘ modes of existence ” (rpoTrot ^Trapiews) 
as he caUs the three Persons, while on the other hand verging on 
tritheistic expressions but both the Gregories are singularly cautious 
in their terminology and the general result is that the Divine Unity 
is brought into clear and definite prominence without the least sacrifice 
of the essentials of trinitarian doctrine. Thus we find emphasized 
tri-personality, with coequality of the Persons in nature, unanimity in 
judgment, identity in action, concurrence, and a denial of any partition 
or separation in the being of the Persons while maintaining the eternal 
threefold difiEerentiation. 

In the section dealing with Emanation we have had occasion to 
speak of certain terms such as generation ” and “ procession It 
is not improbable that in regard to these ideas BTeoplatonism owes as 
much to Christianity as to previous philosophical thought. In the 
New Testament the Son is the uniquely begotten. A great variety of 
words is in use for procession. Tertullian uses “ emission ” {TrpopoXrj) 
to describe the relation of the Son and Spirit to the Father. Philo 
before him had used the term aTTocrTracrpa ® which is sometimes translated 
“fragment”, but which might be better translated “offshoot” 

^ Ermeads, V, i. 6. 

® Eor fortlier references see Augustine ; i)e Trin.^ vi. 19. 

* 3<mn,f L 6 (i, 626). 
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because Philo specially rules out any idea of fracture or rupture^ 
in the procession of mind from God. Both terms seem to have been 
found objectionable or inadequate. Other terms have been mentioned 
in the section to which we have referred above. 

We have also in that place mentioned the point of causal connexion 
in the emanational series. Gregory of Nyssa presents the conception 
of causal procession exhibited in the relation of the Persons of the Holy 
Trinity. The Cause pre-eminently is the Pather, the Caused imme- 
diately is the Son, and the Caused mediately is the Holy Spirit. The 
procession is supertemporal (which should be compared with the 
parallel idea in Plotinus) from the Father, through the Son, to the 
Spirit. Along with this causal procession there is interaction and 
coinherence.2 have also noted the formula One Substance and 
Three Persons odala nal rpets v'rrooTdcreis)^ 

Are we finally to conclude from the use of metaphysical terms that 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity is purely metaphysical as Muslim 
critics aver ? Harnack seems to make an arbitrary distinction between 
Alexandria and Antioch in this connexion. Thus he says that the 
Antiochean school as represented, e.g,, by Chrysostom and Theodore 
in common with Paul of Samosata, Lucian, Diodorus, and Theodoret 
is not metaphysical but scriptural. Yet he admits that Antioch uses 
the term substance (odcria) in an Aristotelian sense.® Take also the 
statement of Theodore on the procession of the Holy Spirit. He denies 
that the Spirit was sent on a mission and uses the terms “natural 
procession ’’ ^ to describe what takes place. We have already seen 
that Bliyya of Nisibis, who stands in direct succession to Theodore, 
says that there is no difierence in saying, “ one nature, three persons ” 
and sajnng self-existent possessor of life and wisdom Might not 
these be labelled metaphysical ? Indeed if to use metaphysical lan- 
guage is to be metaphysical, it is difficult to see how Antioch can be 
differentiated in any wise from Alexandria. A change from Platonism 
to Aristotelianism does not constitute a change from the metaphysical 
to something else. It is, of course, quite hkely that Antioch used 
fewer metaphysical terms. hTevertheless, if the meaning is that 
doctrine is metaphysical as conforming severely to some particular 
metaphysical system or because metaphysics is the primary interest 
in the formulation, then neither Antioch nor Alexandria should be 
described as metaphysical. After all, Origen and Athanasius are 
Alexandrians, and the former’s devotion to the historical data largely 

1 Quod det. pot. ins., 24 (I, 208-9). , , 

» Of. what has been said above about Hamdan Qaimat and also the causal relations 
which Numenius emphasizes in his tritheistic theory. See also Woodbrooke Stupes, 
ii. 63 quoted above, Vol. I, p. 76. Eor Gregory's statement see Conira Sunomium, 
i.*42 (Migne : P.G,, 46, 464) and Contra Ar. et Sab., 12. 

® Eisty. of Dogma, iii. 46. 

* Greek : 0u<riK^) vp6odos. 
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determined the Antiochene school in that direction, while the latter 
stood as a bulwark against Arianism which constituted a real menace 
from the Hellenistic side to the detriment of Christian dogma. Simi- 
larly in the creedal statements which have often been described as 
metaphysical documents, the scriptural basis is clearly seen and the 
Christian revelation definitive. 

(V) INCARNATTON 

Islam denies the incarnation, but it will become quite clear to us 
that in various schools of Islamic theology something has had to be 
devised to take its place. At this stage of development two points call 
for comment. Firstly, there is the denial in the Qur’an of what is 
understood to be incarnation. With this we have already dealt sufiB.- 
ciently. The denial is related to something which is not really the 
Christian doctrine of the Incarnation. Later, when Islam had more 
accurate information, protests were strengthened against the attribu- 
tion of Sonship to Jesus Christ. Then followed a reasoned attack 
against “ indwelling ” (hulul) and union ” as these terms 

were understood to be used in the interpretation of the mode of the 
Incarnation, The idea of indwelling was attacked from the standpoint 
of an Aristotelian conception of suppositum ” (mahall), God could 
not be conceived as subsisting in a suppositum. The idea of union was 
rejected from the presupposition of the impossibility of unlike sub- 
stances being joined in mixture (filets:) or mingling or of two sub- 
stances becoming one (ivcoai^).^ Secondly, on the positive side 
there is the substitution of the prophet in his person and work for 
mediation in incarnation. It cannot be too often said that the term 
Aulul does not mean incarnation in the Christian sense. It is unfor- 
tunate that Prof. E. A. Nicholson almost invariably translates the word 
hulul when it occurs in the mystical works as “ incarnation ”, and this 
lends the weight of his authority to those Muslims who consider that 
hulul is /i fair rendering of the word “ incarnation ”, whereas the 
Christian theologian is as much concerned to deny that God can be 
contained in a suppositum, as any Muslim. 

In addition to the orthodox doctrine of the Prophethood, there are 
various manifestation theories in Islam, chiefly in the Sufi and Shi^ite 
thi nk ers. There is, however, some ground to think that theories of 
manifestation were more widespread than the regular Sufistic schools. 
It is also quite certain that something even more resembling incarna- 
tion was prominent from an early date in Shi‘ite sects. A1 Ghazzali is 
not untouched by such ideas, although he belongs to an age when a 
reaction had set in against rationalism, the extremer ta^Hmismy etc. 
And though A1 Ghazzali is not classed with the regular mystics, his 
MishTcdt ul Anwa/r shows how much he was influenced by ideas of the 
^ This will be discussed in full in a later volume, 
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manifestation of tlie divine. He really stands outside the age mtli 
which we are dealing, but we can take it that the ideas which he 
expresses were preceded by very much similar concepts, because even 
in his Ihyd, which because it was addressed to a very wide circle and 
might be classified as popular theology, would be most likely to contain 
material which could gain popular acceptance, there can be found 
traces of theories of manifestation.^ 

If we examine the development of Christian theology we become at 
once aware of the immense mass of thought which was directed to the 
interpretation of the Person of Christ. We have already indicated the 
broad lines of early controversy and the development of the doctrine. 

Turning to the consideration of the doctrine of incarnation in 
reference to emanation, the first point which we would note is that in 
one very important respect the emanation system is very vague. 
The multiplication of Jinks between the divine and the human obscures 
the critical link where the vital conjunction may be contemplated. 
Certain words of Caird are very illuminating. He speaks of Neo- 
platonism’s hierarchy of powers reaching up to the Absolute One 
and down to formless matter ” as showing “ the need of mediation and 
the impossibility of attaining it ta consistency with the presupposi- 
tions from which the system started. For in true mediation the middle 
term cannot he a mere intermediate, but must transcend and comprehend 
in one the two terms that are opposed,^'* 2 Again, Neoplatonism separated 
the infinite and the finite most sharply. It tried to mediate between 
them by means of the Intellectual-Principle and the AU-Soul, yet the 
All-Soul was in the intelligible world, and could not be conceived as 
descending into the world of sense and matter, or as reconciling the 
world of sense and matter with the divine. Its last word was escape 
and not reconciliation, the deliverance of the soul from the bonds of 
finitude, and not the conversion of the finite into the organ and mani- 
festation of the Infinite.” ® 

Though the terms which Athanasius used may be liable to a mis- 
interpretation, when he said, He became enhumaned that we might 
be deified there can be no doubt that this represents the effective 
unity vital to mediation, and it is thus, as we have said, that ChriB- 
tianity focuses mediation, revelatory and redemptive, in the unique 
act of G-od, refusing to suffer the efficacious reconciliation to be lost 
in a maze of intermediaries or to be diffused into a tenuity where God 
recedes into the dim vistas of an utterly renaote transcendence : for the 
virtue of Christianity cannot but resist such a process. This is not to 
say that individual Christian thinkers have always successfully 

1 Vide, mpra, p. 68. 

® Eml. of Theology 9 Vol. 11, p. 364. 

* Caird : Eml. of Thml^gy, Vol. H, 370. 

^ De Inctvm. Verbi, Sect. 64. 
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resisted it, as we have had occasion to remark. They did as Neopla- 
tonism also did thrusting back the Link into the transcendent realm. 
A transcendent Christ was added to the heavenly hierarchy and "" the 
mediation of the Virgin and the Saints had to be brought in to fill up 
the breach thus made in the unity of the human and the divine 

After such an unwarranted and alien dichotomy, we find frantic 
attempts to restore the conception of the unity or union of the divine 
and the human. Antioch can do little better than bring two opposites 
into juxtaposition and is in danger of resolving the unity of the Divine 
Subject, which seems to us to be the essential truth of the Incarnation, 
into a duality of God-subject and man-subject, by an undue emphasis 
on difference. Thus, broadly speaking, some Alexandrians (like 
Clement) ^ tended to thrust the Incarnate Word into the transcendent 
sphere in the manner of the Neoplatonist Intellectual-Principle or 
World-Soul, and held out hope to man of escape from himself into a 
union only to be realized on a plane of abstraction from manhood into 
pure intellectual contemplation and ascetic stripping of “ gross 
sense and body. On the other hand, Antioch, while holding more 
firmly a more satisfying view of the Christ of the Gospels, fails to escape 
a perverse disseverance of the divine and human, for which it has 
afterwards to explore modes of union like a man seeking to reconcile 
two contradictories, instead of accepting by faith the fundamental 
presentation of a consummated Unity which defies analysis, and the 
inevitability of which survives the profoundest scrutiny of possible 
modes whereby it might have been actualized. The actuality is 
presented to faith and the exploration of its modes adds nothing to 
that actuality, just as a reverent agnosticism with respect to the modes 
takes nothing from it. 

A characteristic note is : How could God possibly suffer such 
hu mili ation ? That God, the incomprehensible and ineffable reality 
should descend and take on Him a human form, wrapping Himself in 
the disguise of humanity seems almost monstrous. As we have 
already said, if this is the language of worshipping wonder, it is per- 
missible, but it is not permissible as an expression of incredulity about 
this particular form of the divine activity. If it is, it takes away the 
last vestiges of the self-revelation of God and His self-giving ; the 
divine plerosis is consummated in the divine kenosis, and the revelation 
of the glory of God is in the Incarnation. Sinners may say in the 
amazement of praise, “ How can it be ? ”, but faith must say that 
nothing else could be if God is truly the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

We can take what the Damascene says in his exposition of the 
orthodox faith 2 as gathering up what Christian theology had to say 

^ See JStromeU., v. i and vi, 3. 

® Migne : Pai, Orceca. 94, col. 1181 ff. (Pf. IV, Cap. xviii). 
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with regard to the Incarnation at the period of which we are writing. 
His testimony is valuable also because it comes from one who has 
gained familiarity with Muslim ideas. He says, ^"The things said 
concerning Christ fall into four generic modes. Eor some fit Him even 
before the Incarnation, others in the Union, others after the Union, 
and others after the Hesurrection. Moreover, of those that refer to 
the period before the Incarnation there axe six modes. Some declare 
the union of the nature and the identity of the essence with the Father, 
such as ^ I and the Father are one and ^ He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father and ‘ Who being in the form of God " and so on. 
Others declare the perfection of subsistence as ‘ Son of God ‘ express 
image of His person ^ Wonderful Counsellor ’ (Isa. ix. 6). .^ain 
others declare the circumincession of the hypostases in one another as, 
for instance, ‘ I am in the Father and the Father in Me and that which 
is fixed and ir^capable of passing from one to another {dv€Jc<f>olT 7 }rop 
ISpvaiv), e.g.. Word, Wisdom, Power, Effulgence. . . . Others make 
known the fact of His origin from the Father as Cause, e.g., "My 
Father is greater than I since from the Father He derives both H^ 
being and all that He has, which is by generation and not by creation, 
as for instance, " I came forth from the Father and am come ", and also, 

" I live by the Father " (Jno. vi. 57). But all that He has is not by 
concession or instruction but ex causa, as " The Son can do nothing of 
Himself, but what He seeth the Father do." For if the Father does not 
exist neither does the Son, because the Son is of the Father and in the 
Father and with the Father and not after the Father . . . 

** Furthermore, other things are said as though the goodwill of the 
Father was fulfilled through His energy, and not as if by an instrument 
or a servant,^ but as through Eds essential and hypostatic Word, 
Wisdom and Power, ^ because only one action is observed in Father 
and Son. Thus for instance, " All things were made by Him ’, and " He 
sent His Word and healed them and ‘ That they may beheve that 
Thou hast sent me ". Some again are prophetic and some of these are 
in the future tense (such as Ps. xliv. 3 ; Zech. ix. 9; Mic. i. 3). Others, 
though future, are put into the past tense, e.g., " This is our God ; 
therefore was He seen upon the earth and dwelt among men " (Baruch 
iii. 38) ; " The Lord created me in the beginning of His ways for His 
works " (Prov. viii. 22) ; " Wherefore God thy God anointed thee with 
the oil of gladness above Thy fellows " (Ps. :dv. 7). So the things said 
which refer to the period before the Union will apply to Him also 
after the Union. But those things which refer to the period after the 
Union will not be applicable at all before the Union except possibly 
in a prophetic sense. 

^ Clement ixad spoken of Christ as of the Father {Peed,, iii. 1, 2). 

2 Cf. Clement : Christ is spoken of as “ sum of the powers {Peed,, i. S, 74 and 
JStrom,, iv. 25, 156), “ Power ” {Strom., v, 1, 6), Energy ” {Strom., vii. 2, 8). 
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TlLOse tlungs that refer to the time of the Umon have three modes ; 
for when we speak of the higher aspect we speak of the deification of 
the flesh from the Union and the Symphysis with the Most High God, 
the Word. When we are speaking about the lower we talk of the 
Incarnation of God the Word, His becoming man. His emptying Him- 
self, His poverty, His humility . . . Having both aspects in view we 
speak of Union Fellowship (Kotvwvia), Unction 

Symphysis and Conformation (<rvfifi6p<^co(ns) . . - 

“ Of the things referring to the period after the union there are three 
modes. The first declares His divine nature, e.g., Jno, xiv. 1 and John 
X. 30. And all the things which are afi&rmed of Him before He put on 
humanity will be affirmed of Him after He had assumed humanity 
with the exception that He did not assume flesh and its natural pro- 
perties. The second declares His human nature, e.g. Jno. vii. 19 ; 
viii. 40; andiii. 14. (Of this second) . . . there are six modes. l.Some 
of them were said naturally in accordance with the Incarnation, e.g., 
birth of the Virgin, growth and progress with age, hunger, thirst, 
weariness, fear, sleep, being pierced with nails, death and all such 
natural and nmocent passions. For in all of these there is mixture of 
divine and human, although they are held to belong really to the body, 
the divine not sufiering them but procuring through them our salva- 
tion. 2. Others are of the nature of ostensibility {TrpocrTroirfO'is), e.g., 
Christ’s question in Jno. xi. 34, His running to the fig tree, BDis shrink- 
ing, i.e., His drawing back. His praying, and His ' making as though 
He would have gone farther ’ (Luke xxiv. 28). For He had need of 
these things neither as God nor as man nor of things like them, hut 
only because His was the form of a man and as necessity and expediency 
required. Thus the praying was to show that He was not opposed to 
God, for He gives honour to the Father as the cause of Himself. And 
the question was not put in ignorance but to show that He was truly 
man as well as God, and the drawing back is to teach us not to be 
impetuous. ... 3. Others are said in the manner of appropriation 
and relation, as e.g., " My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ? ’ 
and ‘ being made a curse for us ’ and also ' Then shall the son also 
Himself be subject unto Him that put all things under Him.’ For 
neither as God nor as man was He ever forsaken by tjie Father nor did 
He become sin or curse, nor did He require to be made subject to the 
Father, since as God He is equal to the Father and not opposed to HiTn 
and not subjected to Him ; and as God He was never at any time 
ffisobedient to His Begetter to make it necessary for Him to be brought 
into subjection. Therefore, appropriating our person and ranking 
Himself with us. He used these words, for we are bound in the fiTiftinfl 
of siy and the curse, being faithless and disobedient and therefore 
derelict. 4. Others are said by reason of a distinction in thought. 
Thus " servant ’ and " ignorant ’ and , . . calling His Father ‘ God ’ 
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... 5. Others are for the purpose of revealing Himself to us and to 
strengthen our faith as in Jno. xvii. 5 . . . also as said by the Apostle 
in Rom. i. 4 and as also in Luke ii. 40. , . . 6. Others have reference 
to His assuming the personal life of the Jews, in reckoning Himself 
among the Jews, as He said to the woman of Samaria, ‘ Ye worship 
ye know not what ; we know what we worship, for salvation is of the 
Jews.’ 

The third mode is one which declares the one hypostasis and 
exhibits the dual nature, e.g., Jno. xvi. 10 ; 1 Cor. ii. 8 ; Jno. iii. 13, 
and the like. 

Again, of the affirmations referring to after the resurrection some 
are fitting to God, e.g., Matt, xxviii. 19, for in this place ' Son ’ is 
clearly used as God ; moreover Matt, xxviii. 20 and others similar. 
For He is with us as God. Others are suitable to man, e.g.. Matt, 
xxviii. 9 and 10. Furthermore, of affirmations appropriate to man 
referring to the post-resurrection period, there are various modes ; for 
some actually took place, yet not according to nature but according to 
dispensation, in order to confirm the fact that the very body wMch 
flufiered rose again, e.g., the wounds, and the eating and drinking after 
the resurrection. Others took place actually and naturally as changing 
from place to place without trouble, and passing through closed doors. 
Others have the character of ostensibility, e.g., Luke xxiv. 28. Others 
are appropriate to the dual nature as Jno. xx. 17 ; Ps. xxiv. 7 ; Heb. 
i. 3. Finally others are to be understood as though He were ranging 
Himself alongside us in the manner of separation in pure thought, as 
" My God and your God ’. 

Therefore, those that are sublime must be assigned to the Divine 
nature which transcends passion and body, and those that are mean 
must be ascribed to human nature, and those that are common must 
be attributed to the compound {(ruvderos), the one Christ who is both 
God and man.” 

This long extract from the Damascene shows that there was very 
little theorizing, the main object in view being to analyse the material 
provided by Scripture. The same fact is to be observed in Origen. 
Though working with the Alexandrine concepts and applying the 
exegetical methods of that school, he is always ultimately and deci- 
sively iofluenced by revelation. He thus escapes the toils of Pinion’s 
emanationism. He, like the Damascene, is devoted to the concept of 
Union and he is the first to use the term God-man.^ The concept of 
Union is vital to a satisfactory doctrine of mediation, and by it the 
entrance of anything approaching Arianism is effectively barred. 
How there can be real mediation of the Arian pattern must be left to 
the explanation of those whose minds move to doctrines of super- 

^ CJf. De Prindpiis^ ii. 6, 4 ff ; Jn Joann., i. 37 ; Gonira Cdmm, i, 32, 33; iv. 15 ; 

vii. 16. 
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natural beings, powers, and angels, whicli imply that God is ‘‘ there ” 
and man is “ here ” and that the distance between the two must be 
traversed by a being neither God nor man. The truth, on the contrary, 
is that God is here where man is, that Man is there where God is, and 
that man will be where God is. By which rejection of alternative 
location and the repudiation of the presumptuous negatives, the 
eternal space- and time-transcending Being is conceived as incapable 
of separation from the work of His hands. 

We must also describe briefly the main points which are distinctive 
of the theology of Theodore of Mopsuestia because his terminology 
differs in some respects. He uses the term >proso^on in preference to 
hypostasis for Person” and he denies that the persons are different 

substances ” (ouatat). The term prosopon was used in Sabellianism 
for aspect ” and in the mystical writers of Islam has an echo in the 
word wajh ” which means face ” or aspect,” though sometimes 
it is also used by other writers for ‘‘ essence ”, particularly in the expo- 
sition of the Quranic text, Ever 3 rthing is perishing save His face ” 
(Sura xxviii. 88).^ In Theodore’s terminology for Union ” he does 
not differ from that used by such opposites as Paul of Samosata and 
John of Damascus. He uses both juncture {o-wd^eLa) and oneness 
(Svcoa^s). But in his interpretation of Union Theodore insisted that the 
bond was not substantial but voluntary. ‘ ‘ The thought of a substantial 
union is true only with the elements of the same substance, but with 
elements of a different substance it is false, because it cannot be free 
from confusion : but the mode of union by goodwill Sonia) pre- 
serves the natures unconfused, and shows that the person (Trpoacopov) 
made up of both is one and indivisible.” ^ It is worthy of note that 
this is precisely the argument against substantial union which is used 
against Incarnationin Muslim Theology. We find it in the Mawdqif 
of Iji and in other writers.®* The link is undoubtedly through the 
Nestorians, for Nestorius denied that there was a union of divinity 
and humanity in essence. He said there was co-operation in acts 
and correspondence in attributes but there was no interchange. 
Could not this endanger the unity of Christ ? The implications of the 
statement may be discerned in the reply of his opponent Cyril, who 
asserted a physical and metaphysical union of the two natures in 
Christ. He insisted that God became man and was not placed along- 
side man.'^ This was further pressed to the statement that after the 
incarnation it is only in the abstract that there are two natures, but 
reafly there is only one ir|.carnate nature of the Divine Word and a 
unity of sub j ect — divine-human — ^in Christ. Nestorius quarrelled with 

^ Of. also, “ WherevOT ye turn there is God’s face ” (Sura ii. 109) aud, The face 
of thy Lord endowed with majesty and honour shall endure ” (8ura Iv. 27). 

* Mranistes dial, i.. Sect. 67 and ii.. Sect. 134. 

® Vi^ Al KaVom "ala FaUafat ul IsBm, Vol. II, p. 98. 

* &v$p(ti7ros, oi crvvijipSr] avSptiT^ 
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this statement because he said it was contrary to the distinction ^ 
essence in God and man and because by such a yiew God would cease to 
be immutable by assuming humanily, or because it would involve a mix- 
ture of humanity with divinity, or because in the Word assuming fl^h 
there would be a change of place. It is remarkable that Muslim objec- 
tors use quite similar arguments to-day and conclude from them that the 
incarnation is impossible. Nestorius follows Theodore’s interpretation. 

Theodore adds one term in his interpretation of the Incarnation. 
This is “indweUmg” (ivoUrja-is), The word which corresponds to 
this in the Muslim theologians is Theodore discusses^ 

three modes of this indwelling, to help towards the understanding of 
how the two natures are joined in Christ. In so doing he starts with 
certain principles which earher theologians had accepted. God is 
invisible and incorporeal ; He cannot be limited m a bodily form and 
He is immutable in His substance.® It is from such premises that the 
later Muslim theologians argue. Behind the Muslim objections is the 
idea that the incarnation must mean a sort of metamorphosis in the 
manner of a magical change of one thing into another thing. One 
wonders whether something similar is not at the back of the mind of 
those who feel that the principles we have mentioned are violated in any 
way by a doctrine of the Incarnation. We must leave the full discus- 
sion of this matter to a later section of this book. Here it must suffice 
to have entered the caveat. In his discussion of indwelling, Theodore 
maintains that it is most improper and even absurd to suggest that 
God’s substance is limited, because God is omnipresent and therefore 
not to be indicated as in a particular place. The inference is, that 
if Christ is substantially God then by the assumption of a human body 
He becomes circumscribed in space and time. Thus substantial in- 
dwelliug is ruled out. Indwelling may also be conceived as dynamic 
{ivepyeia), but God is present by His operation and activity in all 
things which subsist by Him and so this could not be distinctive of the 
Incarnation. There is left to Theodore what he considers to he the 
only vahd conception of indwelling as applied to the Incarnation, 
namely, indwelling by goodwill. When it is urged that gracious 
indwelling is effective in saints the answer given is that the indwelling 
in Christ is so greatly different in degree that it can be said to amount 
to a difference in kind. Whether such an indwelling can be properly 
described as incarnation or whether it is a substitution for the doctrine 
of incarnation must be discussed later. It is, however, necessary to 
say here that such a view of indwellmg would be acceptable to certain 
mystical schools in Islam and this, in all probability, is the doctrine of 
hulal which may be attributed to Mansur Hallaj. 

^ Vide supra, p. 98. 

2 De Incarn. Migne i Pat, Orcec,, Ixvi. 972 f . 

® Cf . for instance, Origen : Contra Ods,, iv, 14 ; vii, 38, and On Prayer, zsii. 
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There is also a strong probability that in Theodore we may trace the 
influence of Paul of Samosata, In Paul’s view, the Word and Wisdom 
of God is not personal and not substantial. The Word is the Divine 
Min d. This Divine Mind dwelt in Jesus and was operative in HiTY^ . 
It was by ratue of this indwelling that Christ gradually acquired both 
knowledge and practical virtue. Note that this is simply an expansion 
of the prophet idea and in most expositions of prophethood Idusliiiis 
use terms which approximate to those just used, namely, that the 
perfection of the speculative and practical virtues is the mark of 
prophethood. The idea of indwelling is, however, not happily received 
in orthodox Muslim theology, although as wain ^ is described by some 
writers it is not far removed from what one would understand by the 
term “ God-possession Theodore has, of course, moved over into 
a more orthodox position than that of Paul of Samosata, but one cannot 
help but feel that there is stiU lingering the influence of the more 
extreme views of the school of Antioch, and that these are responsible 
for a certain restraint in Theodore and in the later Nestorians. 

It might be appropriate to quote here by way of illustration only, 
since the writer lies outside the period of which we are writing, the 
words of Shahrastani which show that he had some inkling of the 
direction in which the truth might He. He is not speaking of mcaxna- 
tion in the Christian sense but of the embodiment of angels, but what 
he says has a wider appHcation. “ The angel did not assume a body, 
in the sense that a subtle body became gross in the way that thin air 
becomes a dense cloud, as is popularly supposed, nor was his real 
nature annihilated and another brought into being, nor his nature 
changed to another ; all this is impossible. But luminous substances 
have the peculiar power of appearing in whatever person they wish 
(Suras xix. 17 and vi. 9). There is no parallel in this world except the 
relation of our souls to our bodies.” ^ We should compare this with 
what the Damascene says,^ The Divine nature has the property of 
penetrating all things without mixiug with them and of bemg itself 
impenetrable by anything else.” It is inconsistent to accept as 
axiomatic that God is not corporeal and then to speak of what is pos- 
sible and what impossible for the Divine substance as if substance were 
corporeality. Thus in his discussion of the incorporeaUty of God the 
Damascene says, ‘‘ How will it be maintained that God permeates and 
fills the universe ? It is an impossibiHty that one body should permeate 
other bodies without dividing and being divided, and without being 
interlaced and contrasted in the way that all fluids mix and commingle. ” 
Having ruled out such possibilities they are ruled out as explanations 
of the Incarnation, and the rejection of any idea of incarnation involv- 

^ iProplietio iitspiiation or reTdation. 

* Ki^b NiJm/yostij^l KdCam, Ottillaume’s trans,, p. 146. 

» De JHfo OrihoO,., I, Cap. XIV (P.O., 94, 860). 
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ing a crude conception of the corporeality of Gk>d should find approval 
with Christian and Muslim alike. 

We cannot afford the space to deal adequately with it, but cannot 
leave entirely untouched the question whether in these early exposi- 
tions the character of Christ as Incarnate Mediator was conceived in a 
manner inconsistent with His true humanity. When we turn to the 
Damascene’s exposition of ‘‘ modes ” we are brought sharply face to 
face with the mode of ostensibility ” which suggests unreality in the 
humanity of Christ. He uses in this very connexion an ambiguous 
phrase : Only because His was the form of a man.” It might be 
argued that tMs is docetic. But it should be remembered that the 
Damascene is using the term “ form ” in an Aristotelian sense and 
that this does not imply unreality at all. In fact, it is form impressed 
on neutral matter which gives the latter its character. Similarly, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia speaks of the humanily as ^poawTfoVi which 
is at least perplexing. He has used the term for person ” and now 
uses it for humanity. Has he Used it to signify a human person ? 
Or has he used the term in the sense of appearance ” or “ aspect ” ? 
If he has, did he use the term in the same sense for the persons of the 
Trinity and for the humanity of the incarnate Word ? If so, then 
there is a dangerous ambiguity, and a possibility of a SabeUian inter- 
pretation on the one hand, and a division of the Divine-human Subject 
in the Incarnation on the other. John of Damascus considered that 
the Nestorians did the latter. “ They attribute the humbler things 
wrought by the Lord in the days of Hfis sojourn with us solely to His 
manhood ; while the loftier and divine actions they attribute to God 
the Word ; aud they do not attadbute both together to one and the 
same ‘ person ^ This, of course, might have been true of later 
Nestorians and not particularly of Theodore. Eliyya of Nisibis cer- 
tainly comes very near to the position which the Damascene indicates 
when he says “ Lord is He who is the Word, eternal creator ; and J esus 
is the temporal who came into being. And our phrase ' The only 
begotten Son of His Father before all times is in apposition to ‘ Lord ’ 
which is the Word, and not to ‘ Jesus ’ which is the humanity derived 
from Mary. And because this is so, it is absurd to say that Jesus who 
is human, who was taken from Mary, is eternal from of old, creator, 
begotten of His Father before all times and uncreate.” ^ But it must 
be remembered that this was an argument used against those who said 
that if Christ was God, and if He died, then God must have died.® 
The form of Eliyya’s answer might be criticised as indicating a dual 
personality in Christ, but was in reality only directed to the rebuttal 
of an argument which ignored the unique fact of the Incarnation, which 

^ De JSoBresibuSi Migne : Pat, Qrcec,, 94, 740. 

• Cheikho : Praia Traitda, p. 36 quoted hj Browne ; McLij^se of Christianity in Asia. 

® Ibn 5®*®^ “ FiaaZ, i, 48. 
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allows for a taunaii birth and a human death just as it allows for a 
human body. 

The Synopsis of Theodore’s doctrine preserved in a Sjriac version 
by the Nestorians ^ speaks of Christ ‘‘fashioning to Himself a body ”,2 
putting on our humanity,® and “ He clothed Himself with a body from 
the Virgin.” ^ This might mean that Christ put on human guise but 
was not truly man, but the School of Antioch while using some terms 
ambiguously did insist on the humanity of Christ. Both Theodore and 
Diodorus taught against ApoUinaris the complete manhood of Christ, 
with a reasonable soul and flesh and laid stress on the development of 
His human nature and His growth in knowledge. Gregory of 
Naziaums ® also maintains the reality and perfection of Christ’s 
human nature. He points out the human experiences of Christ accord- 
ing to the Gospels, e.g., His suffering temptation, His grief, and His 
experience of forsakenness. Again, he asserts the importance of 
holding that there was a reasonable soul in Christ. If Theodore had 
not much the same idea of Christ how could he conceive the union 
in the Incarnation as one of “ goodwill ”, or how could he argue that 
there was a co-operation of wills between the Father and the Son ? ® 
It will be seen therefore that if isolated passages are taken from the 
various theologians these may not give a true account of their doctrine, 
and since the Incarnation is a unique and ineffable mystery, we should 
have patience with those who seek a form of words in which to express 
what they understand by it. For instance, in a careful theologian 
like Gregory of Nyssa, who is most precise in his choice of language, 
we have the use of and Kpd<Tis to describe the union of humanity 
and divinity in the Incarnate Lord, terms which might be argued to 
mean a nature compounded of the two, and which have been considered 
to tend to Monophysitism. This might also find support from Gregory’s 
theory that there was a progressive unity in Christ, with the human 
nature gradually transmuted into the divine until the ascension, when 
the human ceased to function and lost its characteristics. But again, 
this latter statement was directed to a particular point, namely a 
rebuttal of the Apollinarian notion that the assumptus homo would 
result in a quaternity instead of the Holy Trinity. ^ 

It seems fair to suggest, therefore, that in the Incarnation the 

^ Transd. Mmgana, 1920. 

* Synopsis^ Quest- 8. 

* lUd.^ Quest, 6. 

* Ihid., Quest. 23. 

® AniirrK adv, Apollinari'uSf 11, 14, 24, 32. 

* Synopsis, Quest. 12. 

’ Other illustrations can be gathered from The Chronicle of Zachariah of MityUne, 
pp. 84 ff, etc., of how the statements of Athanasius, Gregory Thaumaturgus, Gregory 
of Nazianzus, Basil of Caesarea and others were used }»y the (Syrian author in a 
Monophysite sense. ( Vide edition by Hamilton and Brooks, Methuen, 1899.) The 
warning against discursiye quotation is to be remembered also when we q uote Muslims . 
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Ckristian theologian is dealing mth something completely nnique. 
In the very nature of the case mediation requires that there should 
be a unity in the mediating link, and that in this unity the linked 
terms should be properly represented in their real nature. But if 
humanity is properly described as “ in the image of God real 
humanity, which is one of the linked terms, will only be realized in any 
sense by union with God and only realized completely in the unity 
represented in the Incarnation. The humanity of which we ordinarily 
have experience is the humanity which has upon it the marks of 
schism, whereas the humanity of the Incarnate Lord is perfect 
humanity immediate to divinity in an unbroken unity. Thus it is the 
fact of the unity which gives the unique character to anything we can 
say of the divinity or the humanity in the Incarnate Christ, and which 
makes it so dfficult to speak about the humanity of Christ using only 
the ideas borrowed from our imperfect experience. We feel, therefore, 
that the union must be between real humanity and real divinity ; that 
anything which impairs the complete unity or takes away reality from 
the elements which constitute the unity must be utterly repudiated. 
When ixilis and Kpd<n$ are used by the Cappadocians,^ the reality of 
the union (or rather unity) is in view though the terms must be inade- 
quate ; when the transmutation of the human is referred to, it is with 
a true instinct that the temporal cannot be imposed upon the eternal ; 
the humanity ceasing to function” cannot possibly refer to laying 
down the unchangeable priesthood (Heb. vii. 24) by the High Priest 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities (Heb. iv. 16), but must 
refer to humanity in a secondary sense as the physical organism, or to 
the transition from the state of humiliation to the state of exaltation ; 
when it is insisted that Christ had a rational soul,^ the reality of the 
manhood is at issue. In brief we may say that such a view of the 
humanity of Christ as we have indicated is borne out by the fact that 
He is the Second Adam, the express Image of God, the High Priest 
who has entered into the Holy of Holies,® the Heavenly Man.^ Simi- 
larly when Theodore denies that it was God who was bom of Mary,® 
this is not because it is held that Christ became God subsequently, 
but because the real humanity is thought to be brought into question 
and this is made clear when he admits the title Theotokos for the 
Virgin because God indwelt Him who was bom.® When it is said by 
the same writer, that if it is asserted that the Word became flesh this 
must be said of appearance only, the conception which is denied 
is that what took place in the incarnation is simply the meta- 

1 Cf. Gregoiy of NazianznB : Orat., xxxvii. 2, 

* Cf. Clement : PcbA„ i. 2, 4 and i. 9, 85. 

* Cf. Clement : StromcUeie, v. 6, 32. 

* Clement : Peed., i. 12, 98. 

* De Incarn. Migne : Pat. Otcbc., Ixvi. 997. 

® Ibid., 992. 
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morpLosis of the Word into a physical organism.^ It will be seen that 
the interpretation of the doctrine of a particular theologian must not 
be made to depend on an isolated passage but niust be taken in con- 
junction with the whole of the exposition he presents, even when it is 
admitted that such passages may be loosely expressed. If this is 
admitted then it will be seen that in all, real unity, real divinity, real 
humanity are believed to be vital in the Incarnation of the Word and 
it is by these elements that mediation is established between God and 
man. 

When we turn to the Muslim writers we find that opposition to the 
Incarnation of the Word in Christ is stronger than power to resist the 
infiltration of theories of incarnation. Alongside an uncompromising 
denial of that idea of incarnation which early Islam is ^wishful to father 
upon Christianity, and which finds expression in such statements as 
that of Al Ash^ari, God has taken to Himself no female companion ^ 
there are many forms of Islamic doctrine which it is diflBlcult to describe 
in any other way than incarnational From this it must not be in- 
ferred that orthodox Islam did not stand firm by its denial, with a few 
notable exceptions which we shall mention. But in the very earliest 
days we have evidence of movements of thought which reveal a reluct- 
ance to part with ideas foreign to the Qur’an, or only to be found in the 
Qur’an by specious interpretation. 

It is remarkable to find in early Islam an adoptianist doctrine of the 
person of Christ. Ahmad b. Ha’it (or Habit),® a disciple of An Nazzam 
who was usually classed as a Mu'tazihte and is to be dated about the 
middle of the ninth century a.d., shows distinct signs of the influence 
of Christianity. In regard to the person of Christ he is adoptianist. 
Baghdadi says that both Ibn Ha’it and Fa(Jl ul Hada&i declared there 
were two lords and two creators. One of these was from eternity 
and He is Allah ; the other is created and He is 'Isa son of Mariam. 
Both of them said that Christ was the Son of God in the sense of adop- 
tion and not birth. They also said that Christ is He who wiU judge 
creation on the last day and that God referred to HiTn when He said, 
' And thy Lord comes with the Angels, rank on rank ’ (Sura Ixxxix. 23) ; 
it is He who will come ' in the shadow of a cloud ’ (Sura ii. 206), and it 
is He who created Adam after His own likeness, for that is the explana- 
tion of the saying that God created a god after his likeness.” It is to 
be noted that Ibn Ha’it rejected the plural " angels ” in Sura Ixxxix. 23 
and read the sing^ar. This, he said, referred to the Christ. Bagdad! 
classifies the Ha’itites with those anthropomorphists who liken the 
essence of God to the essence of others, as distinct from those who 

^ De Incam, Migne ; Pat. Cfrcec., 981. 

* Spitta : Zm Oeschichte al 133. 

* Shalirastam : Kitab ul MM Nihcd, 42 ; Bagdad! : Pa/rq., Pfc. IIL Cap. 

Tiii and Pt. IV, Cap. xiii. i r 
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liken God's attributes to the attributes of others. Ibu Ha'it also 
identified Christ pre-incarnate with the Primal Intellect. Other 
passages which were used by him to support his case that Christ 
was a creator and lord were Sura v. 110, where the story of Christ's 
creating birds by permission of God " is told, and Sura Ti. 169, which 
speaks of the Lord who shall come 
Ibn Ha'it is also charged by al Ba^dadi with holding to the beUef 
in metempsychosis {tandsuhh) and the Ghalat, i.e., the extreme sects of 
the Shi'ites, are accused by Shahrastanl of being unanimous in their 
belief both in tandsuM and Jmlul?' Hujwiri in his Kashf ul Mahjub * 
says that all Christians believe in this doctrine also. The reference in 
this case is to a form of tandsuM which implies that the divine spirit 
is incarnate in men. The basis of the charge against the Christians is 
probably the insistence on the scriptural testimony that God breathed 
His spirit into man or the doctrine of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
The Christian could retort with Quranic evidence for the former, since 
the spirit of God is said to have been breathed into Mary (Sura xxi. 91) 
whereby she conceived and brought forth Jesus. It is also said that 
when God created man He breathed His spirit into him, He fashioned 
him and breathed into him of His spirit " (Sura xxxii. 8 and also 
Sura XV. 29 and Sura xxxviii. 72). In accord with this, it is not sur- 
prising to find that the Janahites held that God's spirit was incarnate 
in Adam and afterwards in Seth,® or to find that the Shurai^ites con- 
sidered that God was embodied in five corporeal beings, namely, 
Muhammad, 'All, Patima, Hasan and Husayn.'^ Something of the 
same sort is to be found in the teaching of Abu Hulman ud Dimashqi, 
who said that God was embodied in beautiful persons ; and so we find 
Bagdad! quoting it as his argument that the Aagels worshipped Adam 
because God had breathed His spirit in him and so God was embodied 
in Adam.® There seems to have been some sort of an idea that such 
an interpretation of the imparting of God’s spirit would mean that the 
divine was divided. A crude form of this idea is condemned when 
Abu Mansur ul TjU (early eighth century a.d.) is repudiated for his 
claim that he was Al Kisf^ the fragment of the sky falling down ” 
spoken of in Sura lii. 44.® 

We find similar approximations to incarnation doctrine in some of 
the theories about the Prophet Muhammad. Thus the Mufawwidites, 
another of the extreme Shi'ite sects, are said to have believed that God 
first created Muhammad and then committed to him the rule of the 
world. It is Muhammad and not Allah who brought the universe into 

^ Kitdb 111 Milal wa^n NiJfxd (Cureton), i. 132. 

* P. 260 ff. (translated by Nioboison). Gibb Memorial Series. 

* Bagb-dadi : Fcerq, Pt. IV, Cap. vi. 

* im., Pt. IV, Cap. ix, and MM, 1. 134. 

* lUd., Pt. IV, Cap. X. 

* Sbabxastani : MilaL, 1, 136 (Cnreton). 
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existence. Later ‘Ali became the vicegerent of Muhammad.^ In 
quite early days we find the concept of al Haq^at ul Muhanmadlya^ 
which is the idea that the first individuation from the Divine Essence 
is the Principle of Muhammad. Similarly the emanation of Light is 
used in exposition of the person of Muhammad. Kumayt (d. 743) 
taught that Light proceeded through Adam by Muhammad to A It , 
That there is a heavenly Light which proceeds from God to the 'Agl 
and to the Nafs and illumines all saints is the doctrine of the mystic 
Sahl ut Tustari (d. 896), who thus prepares the way for the carrying over 
of the concept of the Nur MulfiammoM into the mysticism of the Sunnis 
in a later period. The divinity of Muhammad was held by the sect 
variously called MuhammaMya and Mlmlya which followed the teach- 
ing of M Eaiyad b. ‘All who was executed for heresy towards the end 
of the ninth century a.d.2 

The divinity of ‘Ali was most uncompromisingly taught later than 
his period, but if the Nusayrites legitimately trace their origin to Ibn 
ITusayr (middle of the ninth century a.d.) we have the roots of this 
belief, in emanation theories propounded by him. Huart says that he 
taught that ‘-Ali was the first person in a trinity.® 

There were many exponents of the doctrine of Ikulul and many 
varieties of the doctrine. The term could be used to cover the adven- 
tion of an accident to a suppositum, the indwelling of spirit in a body, 
the relation of the active intellect to individual men, and the indwelling 
of divinity in humanity. The heretical thought is discussed usually 
under the heading of “ Hululites ” in the heresiologies, but it should 
not be assumed that this refers to a definite sect. Evidently in the 
opinion of Shahrastani tanasuM and hulul have much in common, but 
many who did not believe in metempsychosis could yet be charged 
with believing in the divine indwelling. For instance, Bayan b. 
Sam'an at Tamimi is described as huluU. He was burned in a.d. 737 
for asserting that Sura iii. 132 referred to himself and that he was “ the 
clear statement Mansur ul Hallaj is accused of the same heresy 
because he declared “ I am Creative Truth ” in an ecstatic experience 
of mystic union and because in his doctrine he proclaimed the indwell- 
ing of divinity {IdhiU) in humanity {TtasiU) or, according to Ba^dadi, 
because he said, “ He who amends his condition by obedience, who 
forsakes pleasures and lust, rises to the sphere of God’s beloved. He 
shall then not fail to keep pure but will scale the ladder of the purified 
until he is released from the fetters of the flesh. When there no longer 
remains one atom of his corporeal qualities in him, the spirit of God 

^ Bagfedadi : Farq, Ft. IV, Cap. viii. 

* Eriedlftnder : Heterodoxies of the 3hi*ites (acdg. to Ibn Hazm), Pt. I, 97 and Pt. II, 
102—103. 

® Art. Mmyc, of Islam, i. 286. See also Massignon : Nusair% in Encyd, of 
Islam, and Sbabrastam : Milat, i. 132 (Cnreton). 
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wlicli was incaiDate in Jesus the Son of Mary will reside in Him. In 
that condition there will be fulfilled what he has desired as soon as he 
desires it, and every act of his will be divine.” It will be seen by the 
illustrations given that even in the case of HaUaj the idea of hduL 
might be thought to range from an identification with the divine to 
the thought of an indwelling of the Spirit of Grod in another sense 
altogether.^ 

The Islamic theorists betray confusion of thought with regard to the 
corporeality of the soul, which makes them consider that there is 
some fragmentation of the divine when the indwelling of the Divine 
Spirit is operative, and also with regard to the implication of divine 
corporeality from the doctrine of the incarnation. Thus we find 
classed together those who believe in incarnation and those who 
believe in the corporeality of God,^ and so both represent the aberration 
of extreme anthropomorphism.® Sabbabites who call 'All God, 
Bayanites who say that the divinity is a person of light and has limbs 
in human form which will, with the exception of His face, pass away, 
Hululites and Hishamites are aU set side by side with little recognition 
that there might be those who believed in the indwelling of God and 
yet utterly and absolutely repudiated the corporeality of God as indeed 
was the case with many, even if we do not include among them the out- 
standing case of the Christians who believe in the Incarnation of the 
Word and the ind^^Hing of the Holy Spirit and deny completely the 
corporeality of God. 

It might also be pointed out that some of the greatest exponents of 
the doctrine of Tawhid among the mystics of Islam, even when they 
have rejected hulul in express terms, have still taught the divine 
indwelling,^ speaking of the perfect man as the temple of God and of 
the tabernaclmg of God with man : 

He ® looked to find the world His Image yield 
And so set up His tent in Adam’s field.” 

And following the Christian scriptures (1 Cor. iii. 16, etc,), Christians 
have spoken of the indwelling of God in man when incarnation cannot 
be in question at all, though it has been already seen that in partial 
interpretation of the Incarnation of the Word the idea of indwelling 
has been used. Thus, basing on such passages as John ii. 19, John 

^ JSklasBignon : Kitdb ut Tawdsin sL-oiild be consulted for a fuller account of tbe 
mystical philosopby and religious experience of Hallaj. See also Bafifeda^ : Farq, 
Pt. IV, Cap. X, Por a list of sects charged with belief in hvlvl see JETicyc. of Islam, art. 
Huliil by Slassignon. 

* Bagdad! : Farq, Pt. Ill, Cap. viii. 

* Cf. also Shahrastani : Mildl, i, 132 (Cureton), where Jews and Christians are 
lumped together in undiscriminating fashion. 

* Cf. Ma^matbi of Jalal ud I&i Bumi, ii. 1183 ff. (Nicholson’s ed.). 

® Hafiz : Lisdn ul Gha yb, Ohazal No. 60 Rad%f i Dal. 
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i 14: Prov ix 1, the School of Antioch spoke of the Humanity of 
Ohri^ as “ the temple ”, “ the tabernacle ” and “ the house "A 

While it is not specifically related to the doctrine of Incarnation, it is 
fitting that in this place brief mention should he made of the influmce 
of Moggia.Tn'gTn on Islamic doctrine. Muhammad Iqbal has recognized 
that there is a special influence of Messiamc ideas on the doctrine of 
Tgla-m even while he seeks to expurgate it from fundamental Islam, 
that it “ had reappeared in Islam under the pressure of 
Magian thought Iqbal is probably right in considenng that the 
11 ^ AO. of the Promised Mahdi is an accretion in Islam, but so many things 
are accretions that this one is not to be dismissed, and even if the 
doctrine of the Mahdi is not Quranic, the doctrine of the second advent 
of Jesus is to be found in the Qur’an, and the Mahdi has often been 
identified with Jesus, e.g., by Mutahhar. The now fairly well-developed 
doctrine of the Mahdi found among the Sunms is certainly of late 
growth and can hardly be said to belong to the period of which we are 
siting at all. Nevertheless at an extremely early date we find the 
SM'ite deriving consolation from the thought of a realized or 

expected advent of the rightly-guided Lnam. We might conjecture 
that the first resort to such an idea rose out of a sense of frustration 
and incompleteness at the death of the Prophet Muhammad. Even the 
Qur’an was not collected according to ?uhri. The problem of the 
succession rent early Mam, and so many men looked for one who would 
prove the worthy leader of the community and e^blish the theocracy 
by completely satisfying victory. It is not surprising if in such a case 
Jewish and Christian apocalyptic, familiar to so many of the people in 
the newly-won countries, should have turned the thoughts of the dis- 
satisfied to hopes of a future and nearly imminent parousia. Macdonald 
suggests thig probability.® However that may be, in the early sects of 
theKaisamte 3 ,Kbashabites and Kuraibites, which rose at the close of 
the first century of the Muhammadan era, we find not only the expecta- 
tion of the Mahdi but the belief that he had come in the person of 
Muhammad b. 11 gianaflya (c. a.d. 686). Later, tMs was to develop 
into various forms of the doctiine of the Hidden Imam. It is interest- 
ing to note that Margoliouth * suggests as an origin for ^e name 
the derivation of which is in much doubt, a root which means 
“ to give ”, which would yield the meaning for mahM, “ one to whom 
has been given ”. This Margoliouth refers to Matt, xxviii. 16. It is 
possible also to relate the word to hadvya, meaning “ ofiCTing ”, and 
the term could yield the meaning “ offered ”, winch might have a 

1 Ct also dement ; Pcei., i. 9, 81, and the ImhA d JSU in his /nrtto vl 
passim, specially Vol. 11, p. 46- See also Nioliolaon : Studies in Islamic Mysticism, 
pp. 84-86. 

* Six Zectwres, p. 200 f . (Lahore). 

* Art. Enc, IsWm : McddMm, 

* EItE,Ym, 337 fE. 
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relation to Christian, apocalytical ideas of the slain Lamb These 
can only be conjectures, and the generally accepted view is that the 
term means “ the guided one 

n. LOGOS DOCTRINE, PROPHECY AND 
SCRIPTURE 

(l) LOGOS DOCTRINE 

In Christianity the Logos doctrine was fully established with the 
warrant of Scripture, and the special application of the doctrine was to 
the person of Christ. But it must not be assumed that this was the only 
form that the doctrine could take when applied theologically. The 
term Logos could mean the reasoning mind, purpose and the uttered 
word ; it could be identified with the Aristotelian Intellect, with the 
World-Soul of the Stoics and with the Platonist concept of the Gbod. 
To the Jew it could be the term whereby the divine presence in nature 
and in man could be expressed. It could be identified with the SheM- 
nah, and it served to translate the term Memra, and so was linked to all 
the Old Testament and Jewish apocryphal usage of the concept of the 
Word of God. The Targums reveal how gradually the idea of the Word 
as mediator between God and man arose. There was an early associa- 
tion of the Logos with Wisdom and the personalization of the latter in 
Proverbs led to a similar personification of the Word, for which a 
number of passages of Scripture lent support. The passages which were 
usually quoted were Ps. xxxiii. 6, ‘‘ By the word of the Lord were the 
heavens made ’’ ; Ps. cvii, 20, He sent His word and healed them ” ; 
the epiphany of the word in Isa. Iv. 10-11 ; Wisdom xviii. 15, Thine 
almighty word leaped from heaven from the royal throne ”, which 
Charles thinks may have been written with 1 Chron. xxi. 16 in mind ; 
Wisdom ix. 1, “ Who madest all things by thy word and by thy wisdom 
formedst man ”. Other passages in Jewish Apocrypha are : Slavonic 
Enoch (first version) xxxiii. 4, Mythought is my counsellor my wisdom 
and my word are made ”, and in the second version, “ My word is 
deed ” ; Syriac Baruch xxi. 4 ; Sirach xvii. 4,^ ‘‘ He also vouchsafed 
them the gift of understanding {nous) and a seventh, the logos, the 
interpreter of His powers.” Memra occurs many times in the Targvm 
of Onkelos and the Jerusalem Targum, and 320 tirues in Pseudo- J onathan 
as representative of God Himself, e.g., Onkelos : Gen. xv. 6, He 
believed in the Memra of Yahweh ” ; Exod, xxxi. 13, Between my 
Memra and you The use is generally to avoid anthropomorphism 
and to bring God iuto relation with men. The phrase “ for the sake 
of His Memra ” in Isa. xlviii. 11 (comparable with the Quranic phrase, 
** for the sake of His Face ”), and Gtod’s swearing by His Memra in 

1 Q(d. Vat.,24S. 
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Nuin. xiv. 36 are significant. In Syriac Baruch x. 1 and tlie Hehrew 
fragments of a Zadokite work, edited by Charles (x. 28) the word is 
equivalent to prophecy. ‘‘ The Memra is the Deity revealed in its 
activity, just as the shekinah and iJcdrd represent the divine majesty 
and glory.” ^ This wide diversity ranging from predominantly Hel- 
lenistic ideas to purely Semitic, results in a corresponding variety in 
doctrine and is in the background of various Muslim conceptions. 

In Christianity the Logos as the principle of revelation is identified 
with Christ, in whom revelation comes to its fullness (John i). Thus in 
Clement the Logos is the divine consciousness which is disclosed in 
Christ the Son,^ God was never without His Word, and without the 
Word was nothing made that hath been made. The heavenly hier- 
archies, principalities and powers of the spiritual world, the whole 
cosmic system, the history of mankind, all originated by this tran- 
scendent purpose and consciousness of God and never cease to be 
guided and directed thereby. The unfolding of the spiritual in man 
is by the operation of the divine reason and the whole human race 
partakes of the Logos, The Alexandrians maintained that God begot 
before all creation a rational power scripturally revealed by the Holy 
Spirit as Glory of the Lord ”, Son ”, “ Wisdom ”, ‘‘ Angel ”, 
‘‘God”, “Lord” and Logos Even the Qur’an declared that 

Christ was Kalimat Vlldh, Word of God. 

Did the doctrine of the Muslims find an origin in Christian doctrine ? 
Guillaume thinks that because, according to John of Damascus in his 
Disputatio, it was even in his days a heresy for Muslims to believe that 
the Word was created, the Logos idea could not have been borrowed 
by the Muslims from the Damascene. That may be true and yet, as 
we have already pointed out, the idea of the Word may have been 
borrowed, from Christianity or may have been due to reactions against 
Christianity, for there were borrowing and reaction before the days of 
the Damascene. It is interesting, at any rate, that the Mu‘tazilites 
considered that the doctrine that the Word was uncreated was a 
violation of the Divine Unity, Discussing the early history, a Muslim 
waiter ^ says, “ The Mu‘ta 2 ;ila said that as an attribute of God it was 
eternal, but that the words which descended on Muhammad were 
created and originated. The traditionalists [muhaddi^un) said that 
the Word was in every respect eternal. Pressed to the finest point, 
the conclusion of both is the same, but both parties made the matter a 
criterion of Eaith and Unbelief. Imam Baihaqi in his ‘ Kitab ul Asmd 
was Sifdt ’ gives certain references on the matter which we here produce. 
Ibn ul Jarrah said, ‘ The person who thinks the Qur’an is originated is 

^ SufErin : EBE, art. Memra. 

2 Strom., iv. 25, 156. 

^ Justin.: JDial. with Trypho Cap. 61. 

^ Shibli : ^llm ul Kaldm, 24 f . 
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an unbeliever/ Yazid b. Harawan said, ' Tbe one wbo says God^s 
word is created is by Allah ! a zindiq^^ Muzani, a disciple of Shafi^i 
said, ' The one who says the Qur’an is created is an infidel.’ TTma-Ty^ 
Buliari’s words are, ‘ I have seen the statements of Jews, Christians 
and Magians, but none of these is so ignorantly unbelieving as the 
Jahmiya. I deem him to be an ignoramus who does not consider the 
Jahmiya to be unbelieving.’ And "Abd ur Eahman b. Mahdi’s words 
show how far intolerance could go, ‘If there were a sword in my hand 
and I heard someone saying bn the bridge that the Qur’an was created 
I would cut off his head.’ Some traditionalists, among whom Buttari is 
outstanding, made a certain distinction in their statement of belief 
in the eternity of the Qur’an. They said that the wording or pronuncia- 
tion of the Qur’an was created, and had a beginning, but the others 
vehemently opposed this view. We are told that when one of Bu]&ari’s 
teachers heard what he had said, he made this comment, / No one is 
permitted to be of our company who says, “ Lafzl bi'l Qur*un malMu- 
qun i,e., the pronunciation of the Qur’an is created. And according 
to one writer, when this phrase was placed before Ibn Hanbal, he 
struck his pen through it and said, ‘ The Qur’an is in every way 
uncreated ’. However, Abu Talib had reported him as having declared 
that the pronunciation was created. On hearing this Ibn Hanbal 
trembled with anger and sending for Abu Talib, demanded to know 
what he had to say for himself. That is one side of the case. On the 
other side the Mu«tazila considered that to call the Qur’an eternal was 
infidelity.” 

This controversy rose at a very early date, with the orthodox 
insisting on the eternity and the Mu‘tazLlites on the created character 
of the Qur’an. The Murjites were not unanimous as to whether the 
Qur’an was created or not, some said one thing and some another. 
Some sat on the fence and declared, “ We do not say that it is created 
and we do not say that it is not created.’ ’ ^ The doctrine which emerged 
at last was, “ that speech is an eternal attribute of God, which as such 
had no begioning and never ceases to be, any more than His know- 
ledge, His might, or the other characteristics of His everlasting being. 
What then is recognized as the activity of the speaking God, namely. 
His revelation, had no beginning in time by special creative act of 
God’s will, but has existed from all eternity, and, of course, for a 
Muslim ^ revelation ’ meant par excelleTice the Qur’an.” ^ 

Wensinck considers that the denial of the eternity of the Qur’an 
must have been a natural consequence of the denial of the other 
eternal attributes. The problems which faced the early Muslims were 
many and important. The Qur’an itself was a standing witness to the 
fact that God was a Speaker. Here we have the ipsissima verha, of 

1 A1 Afih‘ari : Maqalat, i. 163. 

® Goldziher : Vorlesungen, 113. 
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God. In the Qiir’an was the statement that Christ is the word of 
God. It must therefore have been incumbent on and to the advantage 
of the early Muslims to try to put another interpretation on this, and 
to deny that Christ was to be identified with the Logos, This could 
be most safely accomplished by a transfer of the Logos doctrine from 
the Incarnate Word to somethmg similar to the mediating word of 
Philo, where there is retained the concept of mediation while the 
personal word is rejected. Many early polemists seem to have been 
able to argue their Muslim opponents to a standstill when they con- 
tended that God must have a word. How could the Muslim do any- 
thing else but accept such a statement 1 The Qur^an was God’s word, 
the Jews had a doctrine of the divine Torah, the philosophers had their 
idea of the divine Logos, So how could they go against this seeming 
consensus of opinion ? The only reply they could make had to be the 
formulation of a doctrine utilizing such materials as they might find 
convenient to their purpose from Jewish and Christian sources, and 
which, because certain of a partial acceptance by both Jews and 
Christians, would enable them to take a stronger position in case of 
argument. Christians could be counted upon to admit that the divine 
word had come to the prophets and so could the Jews. Except for 
such ideas as are to be found common to these two, it is doubtful 
whether the Muslims were able to formulate an original doctrine of the 
divine word, and whether they have succeeded in doing so satisfactorily 
to the present day. The gradual prevalence of the unorthodox doctrine 
that the Qur’an is created is an evidence of this failure. 

In justification of these strictures many things can be pointed out. 
Even the controversy as to the eternity or otherwise of the word is 
an echo of earlier controversies. We have already seen that there was, 
for instance, controversy arising in Antioch probably through the 
assertion by Paul of Samosata that the Logos was created. If it be 
said that this applied to the ‘‘ personal ” Logos and not to a word of 
revelation, we can point to the doctrine of the eternal gospel which 
Origen held, and it is true that there are some elements in the early 
Muslim theories which point to a tendency to interpret the Logos as 
an eternal Torah rather than as an eternal personal principle in the 
Godhead. This was in line with the data supplied in the Qur’an and 
the closer aflfinity to Semitic ideas, and also consonant with the denial 
of the incarnation. According to Ibn Ishaq and Ibn Hisham in their 
accounts of the life of the Prophet, at the very outset of the prophetic 
mission when questions were being asked as to what could have hap- 
pened in the experience of MuJ^mmad and what interpretation could 
be put upon it, Waraqa explained it as the coming of the greatest 
Namus ” {nomos) who came to Moses, and by this MuJ^mmad had 
become a prophet. Though Tabari explains the Nwmus as the Angel 
Gabriel, the. terms are most suggestive. One point of interest is the 
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apparent personaKzing of the Namus wMch Nyberg and Tor Andiae 
refer to the Pseudo-Clementine literature, and which we find later in 
the Risd^l of the llchwdn us 8afd. We would suggest, however, that 
the personalization may have been more pictorial than otherwise, and 
that what is far more significant in this is the early suggestion of the 
transcendent Torah, which was not unfamiliar to the Jews under the 
instruction of Philo* In Philo, Logos and Law are identified.^ The 
, Law as preceptive and verbal was only a projection ‘‘ into the material 
medium of nouns and verbs ”, its source being the Logos-Nomos of 
God. This Nemos is considered to have a fixity and permanence only 
second to that of God Himself,^ and is incorruptible. The written law 
commanding what is right and prohibiting what is wrong, and, in 
particular, the Pentateuch, was simply “the divine Logos resolved 
into logoi A distinction of the body and soul of the Law ^ anticipates 

a similar distinction in Islam of the word as an incorporeal reality 
{lealdm ma'nawi) and the verbal word {kaldm lafzi). In another place 
Philo associates p^fia with the Logos idea in a way which is foreign 
altogether to Greek thought and is more closely related to the concep- 
tion of written revelation as held by the Jews.^ Further, not only are 
these points in Philo suggestive but we have already discussed the 
idea of the Heavenly Tablets in the Jewish writers and their counter- 
part in the “ Preserved Tablet ” in- .Muslim dogmatics, which makes 
concrete the idea of a transcendent writing, the archetype or heavenly 
repository of the Law which appears in the plane of manifestation.® 
Similarly there is the notion of a heavenly source of the Scripture in 
the TJmmu^l Kitdb. Among other suggestive points is the mythology 
of the “ Pen ” (qalam), which is invoked in Sura Ixviii, and which is 
said in the Hadi^ to be the first creation of God, significantly sha r ing 
that dignity with the Intellect 

Such applications of the Logos concept would commend themselves 
to the early Muslim thinkers if, as seems probable, they were acquaiated 
with them, because by using them it would be possible to retain Logos 
doctrine without the embarrassment of the Christian application to 
the person of Christ and to the Incarnation. 

Accordingly, the main point in this aspect of the Muslim Lc^os 
doctrine is the principle that the word is the vehicle of revelation. 
For the self-expression of the Divine and for the operation of His will 
there is a transcendent word which contains the decrees in the Pre- 
served Tablet, which is also itself transcendent having its oounter- 


^ P<xn *9 ix. {ii. 417 ) ; Migrai, Abrdh., 23 {i. 456). 

* See 35 (i. 379), also Exisebixis Pree. 7, 13, and note the significant 

passages 8omn,, ii. 33 and 36 (i. 688 and 690). 

* Dromiaond : Philo J'udoenis, ii. 308. 

* Migrat. Ab, 16 (i. 451). 

® 33. Ab. et Cam, 3 (i. 165) and also Leg. All., i. 9 ( 

« Fide mpra, Vol. I, 25 f . 
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part in tlie sphere of manifestation in the mitten and recited Qxir*an. 
This transcendent word is mysteriously one. The word manifested 
is in words and letters. Thus the form in which the Muslim represents 
the divine purpose is in the conception of eternal decrees which find 
their embodiment in the Qur’an. It is thus that the Qur’an receives 
the impress of the two-nature theory previously evolved in the 
explanation of the person of Christ. It is to be observed that this two- 
nature theory appears also in Philo. His idea is that the Logos stands 
between God and man partaking of both divine and human natures. 
In this connexion he calls the Logos the prophet,^ the supplicator, 
priest and possibly even paraclete.^ The Logos becomes the heavenly 
man as mediator, the man whose name is Dayspring.® But Islam 
cannot permit such a personalization at this point and brings it back 
only in a new formulation of the doctrine of the prophet-med&ator. 

Bagdad! says that Ibn Karram, one of the early heresiarchs, drew 
a distinction between the ideas that God was a Speaker {mutaTcallim), 
and that He was a Sayer {qdHl), and a corresponding distinction between 
** word and “ utterance .” God has always been both a Speaker and 
a Sayer. He has always been a Speaker because of a word which is 
His power to utter, and He is eternally a Sayer because of a faculty 
to utter and because of the utterance. This faculty to utter is His 
power to utter, His and Btts utterance is consonants originated 

by Him. The utterance of God, therefore, according to the Karramites, 
is created and His word eternal.^ 

That we should have before Islam anything approaching the Muslim 
doctrine of the transcendent unity of God’s speech seems to be most 
unlikely, and yet we have this distinctly in Philo. He postulates a 
differentiation between the Word and the utterance.® Here is intro- 
duced the idea of prophecy.® Sometimes philosophy is equated with 
prophecy as the communication of this speech or utterance. The 
conception seems to be that the transcendent Word becomes articulate 
by the mouth of the prophet or the philosopher,"^ which reminds us of 
what Ibn Miskawaih had to say.® It is not that God utters ”, but 
rather that utterance is given to men. Commenting on Ps. Ixi. 11 
(LXX version), ‘‘ Once the Lord spake ; these two things I heard ”, 

^ Oon^. Erud, Or., 30 (i. 543). 

* QuU Bemm Div. Beres., 42 (i. 502), 

’ • C<mf, 14 (i. 414), see Zach. yt 12. 

*• Farq, Pt, III, Cap. vii ; also in Cap. viii nnder the heading of ** Those who 
liken God’s word to the word of His creatures.” . . . ** Some hdid that it consists of 
sounds and letters, just a human speech.” “ Karramites say that utterance as dis- 
tinct from the speech of God is of the same species as the sounds and consonants of 
men.” 

* Leg. All, iii. 60-61 (i. 121-22). 

* 8S. Ah. et Cain, 26 (i. 180). 

’ Post Cain, 30 (i. 244). 

— * Vide sujpra, Vol. I, 170 ff. 
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Philo gives an exposition which should be compared with the dogma 
of the unity of God’s speech in Islam. The word ' once ’ refers to 
what is uncompounded, a monad or a unit, while " twice ’ refers to 
what is compounded (composite). . . . God speaks in, uncomposed 
units, for speech is not for Him a body of air . . . but is incorporeal.” ^ 
Incidentally it may be pointed out that the last idea is easUy trans- 
latable as Jcaldm yna^nawl^ and that John of Damascus has a passage 
representing similar ideas, '' Our word is not destitute of spirit — 
breath. ... It is this which in the moment of utterance becomes the 
articulate word, revealing in itseM the power of the Word,” ^ In 
another rather mysterious passage ® about the inaudibility of God’s 
voice, Philo dissociates it from verbs and nouns. Yet Philo has the 
same implication of denial of anything beside God which renders 
some of the doctrines of an eternal word and an eternal tablet so 
perplexing. Before creation there was nothing with God, and after 
the creation of the universe there is nothing that can possibly be 
considered his peer.^ The quandary in which this places those who 
seek to explain it is well illustrated by the contradictory theory 
attributed to the Za'faranites by Ba^dadi,® that God’s word is not 
of His essence, and whatever is outside God’s essence is created, but 
that nevertheless a dog was to be preferred to anyone who said that 
the word of God was created. 

Another aspect of Logos doctrine which appears in Islam and which, 
though condemned in the one who seems to have used it first in theo- 
logical exposition, has found a permanent place in Islamic thought, 
especially in the mystics, is the idea of the creative word. This is 
based on those passages in the Qur’an where God is said to create by 
the word “ Be ” (kun), Abu Hudhayl said that the creative word hun 
is identical with creation. This creative word was, however, not to be 
thought as contained in a suppositum or hypostasis. The contrary 
idea is, of course, represented by John of Damascus, God’s Word is 
not as our word without a subsistence and dissolving in air, but having 
a ^subsistence in Him, and life and perfection, not proceedii^ out of 
Himself but always existing in Himself.” ® Bagdad! describes as the 
fifth heresy of Abu HudKayl that he divided the words of Allah into 
that which needs a suppositum and that which does not need a sup- 
positum. Be ” has no hypostasis when it is Allah’s creative word, 
Hi,q other words have a beginning in some corporeal substance. Yet, 
says Ba^dadi, all His words are considered by Abu Hu&ayl to be 
accidents. Thus the creative Be ” is an accident without a sup- 

^ Qwod D&ua Immvt,, 18 (i. 285). 

a De Fide Orthod,, I, vii. (P.G., 94, 804). 

* Migrat. Ahrah.^ 9 (i. 443-44). 

* Vide AU,, ii. 1 (i. 60). 

® JParg.jPt. m. Cap. v. 

« BeFiU Orthod,, I, Cap. vi. 94, 804). 
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positum, whicli is absurd.^ It is doubtful whether Ba^dadi is pro- 
perly representing Abu Hu&ayl’s thought, though it seems probable 
that Abu Huj^ayl said that the legislative word of commands and pro- 
hibitions was in a suppositum in the sense of accident. This would be 
a scholastic exposition of what we have abeady seen in Philo’s doctrine. 
However, in spite of condemnation of such notions the idea of the 
creative word lingers on in Islam and finds its support in sacred writ. 
In Philo also the word is the instrumental cause, and the organ of 
creation and even Creator.^ God leads His great flock with Justice 
and Law, i.e., the two Powers, orders the four elements and all that is 
fashioned from them, the revolutions of the sun and moon, the dance 
of the stars, having set in authority over them His upright Word, His 
firstborn Son, who will receive the custody of this holy flock as a vice- 
gerent of the Great Eong. Thus the Word is the will and purpose of 
God and “ His words do not differ from acts ” ; where we find 
unity again emphasized.® 

We may legitimately conclude from the foregoing that on the Muslim 
side the Word of God, apart from later expositions which link it in 
some sort with the person of the prophet, becomes a transcendent 
impersonal principle which possesses a mauifestational character as 
impressed by an angelic intermediary upon the prophet. This is in 
many respects a reversion to older ideas, and just as in the doctrine of 
God personal distinctions were ruled out, so in the doctrine of the word 
in Islam the tendency was to reject the personal. 

(Il) PROPHETHOOD AND PROPHECY 

When in the desbe to gather data for a general statement of the 
theory of prophethood or prophecy in Islam one turns to the accounts 
of the presumably historical prophets in the Qur’an or in Muslim tradi- 
tion, there is inevitable disappointment that so little is specifically 
related to the prophecy of the Old Testament. The great prophets of 
Israel hardly appear, and when they do the picturesque details of then 
lives are the main points of interest. Outside the Qur’an the mass of 
material is of a legendary and romantic character. If one consults 
Tabari’s Chronicle or the Stories of the Prophets by Thalabi one finds 
Semitic and other oriental myths, Jewish Talmud and Haggadah, 
legends of pre-Islamic Arabia, the Gilgamish epic, and the IsJomdar- 
nama in most romantic and imaginative amplification of the Quranic 
narrative. The great books of the prophets of Israel, which are in most 
respects far more important even than then persons, have scant 
attention. For instance of the unsound basis provided for the Muslim 
theologian who might wish to start from historical facts rather than 

* Farq, Pt. IH, Cap. iii. 

* Of. Z»6 Agrie. Noe 12 (i. 308). 

’ BtmuA. 31(i . 6^). 
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from a priori theories, we could point to the figure of LnqmarL who is a 
compound of Balaam, AidOkar and -ffisop, or to Idris who seems to have 
started as Alexander the Great’s cook ^ and then becomes inextricably 
mixed with the mythical Khidr (or Ehadirh the prophet Elijah, and 
finally settles down to a complete identification with Enoch ; in the 
course of which we have the Alexander Romance, solar myth, and 
Old Testament story.^ The miraculous looms very large in these 
accounts. Job stamps on the ground to produce a spring; Daniel 
raises from the dead a thousand men who had been dead a thousand 
years ; Jeremiah dies for a hundred years and then comes to life ; * 
two clouds, one full of silver and one fuU of gold, replenish Job’s 
store after his trials have ended ; seven hundred virgins and twelve 
thousand men fall down dead in the ecstasy which David’s sweet voice 
produced. There are other strange elements which are difficult to 
explain and which, when explained, throw no light on the real nature 
of prophetship. Thus Lot is altogether inexplicably exalted, and 
Abraham appears in the Meccan Suras of the Qur’an in quite a difierent 
way from that in the Medina Suras. In the former he seems a genuine 
Old Testament figure and in the latter he becomes the founder of the 
Ea'aba and so apparently a prophet to the Arabs before Muha,nrunad. 
It is usually accepted that every prophet is not a messenger (ras€Z), 
but every messenger or apostle must be a prophet. But even in such 
a matter as this we cannot be too sure. Wensinck holds ^ that this is 
the case but Horovitz ® dissents, maintaining that Hud and Sahh are 
spoken of as sent ” in the Qur’an, but not as prophets (wdK), and 
that prophets are only for the People of the Book until the Prophet 
Muhammad who is wnml^ i.e., for the (Sentiles. We have another 
interpretation of the difference between the prophet sent and the 
prophet not sent in Ibn Miskawaih.® 

In the case of the Prophet Muhammad it is somewhat different, and 
while a theory of prophethood is practically impossible based on the 
miscellaneous information to be gathered about the other prophets 
from the Muslim literature, the experience of Muhammad and the 
elements which are considered to belong to his prophethood are held 
to be definitive, and aU other prophethood is judged in comparison 
with his. It is, therefore, as if we had really no general doctrme of 
prophecy in Islam but a particular doctrine of the Prophethood of 
Muhammad, and an extension of the ideas thus obtained to other 
prophets. But the method adopted is not purely inductive. Certain 

^ Noldeke : Zeiischriftfllr Assyr., xvii. 84 f. 

* Encyc, Isldm^ u. 4A9 1. 

* Stira ii. 261 is applied to him, cf. Jer. xxxix. 16. 

^ See ETtcyd. of Islam art. Basul ; Wensinck compares with this ihe ^tix^on 
between prophet and apostle made in CSiristianiiy, vide GhrysostOUl # in Migne : 
Pat. Oraec., li. 92. 

® See Encyd. of Islam art, Nabi, VoL III, 802£. 

* Fide Vol. 1, 180. 
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principles or leading ideas are first of all accepted and tten, with or 
without scriptural warrant from the Qur'an at least, it is assumed that 
the prophet fulfilled in himself these leading ideas. Thus, for instance, it 
is laid down that a prophet must perform miracles, and so, even in spite 
of such Quranic passages as Sura xxix. 49, xiii. 27-30 and xvii. 92-97, 
Muhammad must be a worke? of miracles. At the period of which we 
are writing the full doctrine of the prophethood had not emerged, but 
in broad outline we have in the exposition of Ibn Miskawaih the form 
which this doctrine was to take. It is during this early period, how- 
ever, that through tradition we find other and prelslamic conceptions 
of prophethood finding their way into the description of Muhammad. 

The hoMn or soothsayer was a familiar personage to the Semitic 
people, but Muhammad was at pains to dissociate himself from such 
people. The Prophet Muhammad disclaimed being a haMn (Sura lii. 
29, Ixix. 42 ; also passages like Ixxxi. 22 sq^.). But his earliest appear- 
ance as a prophet reminds us strongly of the manner of these sooth- 
sayers. He was an ecstatic and had ^ true dreams ' like them ; ids 
daimonion {sahib) was the (holy) spirit, whose place was taken by the 
angel Gabriel. His revelations are, like the utterances of the Mhin, 
composed in saf (rhymed prose) and sometimes begin with the usual 
abstruse oaths ; even the forms which he was still using for administer- 
ing justice and settling disputes in Medina during the early years of 
his stay there correspond, in their main features, to those of the pagan 
Mhin and hakam.^^ ^ The following brief account of the process of 
revelation or wahl according to the Quranic and traditional teaching 
win throw light on this statement. It is not for man that God should 
speak to him but by waM, or from behind a veil, or by sending an 
apostle to inspire by His permission what He will " (Sura xlii. 60 f.). 
It is only once clearly stated in the Qur’an that Gabriel was the medium 
in revelation, i.e., in Sura ii. 91. It is, however, considered that 
Suras xx;vi. 192, liii. 5, xvi. 104 refer to Gabriel. Gabriel is sometimes 
thought to have come in the form of a man named Dihya, and support 
for this is found in. Sura vi, 9. Dreams revealing hidden and secret 
things were regarded as part of the Prophet’s inspiration, and in 
accord with this Ayesha hoped that the prophet wotild have a dream 
which would vindicate her.^ Visions are mentioned in Suras liii. 3 fE. 
and bcxxi. 19 fit. Sometimes an objective appearance is described as 
visible not only to the Prophet but to those who were in his company 
at the time.® When asked how wahl came the Prophet once said, 
“ Sometimes it comes to me in the form of a young man who hands it 
to me ^ The peculiar humming or twittering noise of the soothsayer 

1 Bncyc. of I^lam, art. KaMn by £^cber, ii. 626. 

® Ibn Hisham : Nira, 161, and Bnj^ari : 8ab.%lf > ; Ta^h%r wr Uu^ya, BSb,, 1, etc. 

* Muslim : 8ab.%i on Imdn, trad. 6, and ^abaqoA of Ibn Sa‘d, viii. 44, 46. 

*■ Naad'i ; ISumn, Bk. XI, ^Bab; 37. 
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is spoken of in the Old Testament. Tirmi^^ relates the tradition 
that when Snra xxiii. 1 was given to the Prophet there was a sound 
like the humming of bees near to his face. Certain sjanptoms of oppres- 
sion and even suSocation are mentioned in the traditions. Thus it is 
said that when Sura xcvi, the first revelation, was given to Muhammad 
and he was reluctant to take the charge, the angel visitant pressed hiTo 
till he was nearly suffocated.^ The sounds which the Prophet heard in 
the state of waM so overawed him that he thought he was going to 
die,® On the coldest days he was observed to be sweating profusely. 
Other symptoms were flushing or paleness of face, snoring and “rat- 
tling like a young camel recorded by both Muslim and Bu^ari. 
Ibn Hanbal records many things of interest : sometimes trance fell 
upon the Prophet, sometimes he would appear absent-minded and 
would take no heed to his surroundings, when wah/i fell upon hiTn there 
was an uncanny increase in his weight, so that Zaid b. Thabit 
told of one occasion, “When the sheTdnah fell upon him, his 
thigh fell on mine so heavily that I was afraid it would break ”, and 
when the Surat ul Ma'ida was revealed the Prophet happened at the 
time to be mounted on a camel, with the result that the beast was 
unable to bear him and he had to dismount.* 

The most important product of the waM of the Prophet was the 
Qur’an, but there were some who agreed that all his sayings were to 
be classed as waM ] though in the latter case the inspiration was of a 
slightly inferior character but, even so, superior to ilhdm. It will 
have been noticed that Ibn Miskawaih does not make many distinc- 
tions between Prophethood and Soothsaying. The chief difference 
seems to be that in the latter case states were to a certain extent 
self-induced. Nevertheless the soothsayer was not thought to be 
completely fraudulent. His coming was determined by a conjimction 
of stars approaching the figure which determined the coming of the 
Prophet. The astronomical elements are interesting. Ibn Miskawaih 
is, at any rate, concerned to bring the discussion of the nature and 
functions of prophethood into relation with other known and apparently 
accepted phenomena of an occult nature. Not only is this so, but he 
fits his theory of prophethood into the Neoplatonist scheme of pro- 
cession and return. The active intellect is the lowest point of the 
descent so far as man, but man in himself is the meeting place of even 
lower elements of matter and sense which depends on physical organs. 
Nevertheless man is rising out of his ioferior and flesh-bound self into 
the realm of pure reason. The philosopher laboriously climbing, but 
the prophet, specially assisted, is rapt, out of him self. This is the accom- 

^ 44 on Stua xxiiL 

* BnHiM : : Taf^r ul Qur^aifh on Snra xovl 

* Tbn Hanbal : Mumad, ii, 222. 

* Ibid., i. 34 and 238 £f.; i. 464 ; ii. 176 ; iiz. 21 ; iv. 222, 224 ; v. 184, 190 U 
317, 318, 320 f 327 and vi. 34, 66, 68, 103, 158, 266 f., 456, 468, etc. 
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plishBaent of rettmi {niju‘) in tlie Neoplatonist cycle. The resiilt is 
not an aimless and theoretic gnosis, but the man who passes through 
this experience is perfected in knowledge and in practical reason also, 
i.e., in Him and ^amal. 

It seems to have been less urgent for Christians to formulate a 
doctrine of prophethood, and in the main the ideas they represent are 
common to the Jewish writers, which is a.s it should be, seeing that 
even for Christians the prophets were the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, and prophecy in the Christian dispensation becomes preaching 
the (fespel. But as representative of the development of doctrines 
related to prophethood we may, as we have so often had to do, refer 
to Philo. Phjlo considered that prophethood was communion with 
God in the very highest degree. It was something which was only 
for the wise and virtuous man or, as the Muslim would say, for the one 
perfect in theoretical knowledge and practical (‘amal). The 

knowledge which the prophet possesses includes the knowledge of the 
future and of hidden things. This is precisely the same in the later 
Muslim formulations. The prophet falls into a state of ecstasy, 
enthusiasm, inspired frenzy, and natural reason is suspended. He is 
passive and possessed. As waM is described by the Mushm theologians, 
we see all of these elements, and sometimes feel that ‘‘possession 
would be a more appropriate word to translate the Arabic term than 
the more sober “ revelation ” or “ inspiration In Philo there is the 
idea of the ascent to the intelligible world, e.g., he speaks of the ascent 
of Abraham.^ In one of his books ^ he draws a picture of the man who 
is able to perform the oj0S.ce of a prophet. He must be a man who is 
not characterized solely by the “ blood-soul i.e., the lower soul 
which operates in sense. He must have learned how to renounce 
sense, to transcend his corporeal limitations, to resign even his own 
speech and become a vehicle of pure intellect. This is really an abne- 
gation of his own intellect by the prophet. His own mind must cease 
to be operative, but under the influence of the divine the ordinary 
process is reversed, and for knowledge through the senses, which is the 
normal way in which human knowledge is acquired, and the ordinary 
method by which the reason is stimulated to its proper act, there is 
substituted an immediate intuition by the higher intelligence through 
its stimulation from above. In the description he gives of the pro- 
phecy of Moses, Philo distinguishes three types of prophecy. In the 
jfirst type there is given to Moses the very utterance of God Himself, 
e.g., the Decalogue. In the second kind tWe is the response of God to 
questions asked by the Prophet or others. Instances given are Lev, 
xxiv. 10 ff., Num. xv. 32-36, and xxvii. 1-11. In the third sort, the 
Prophet is possessed of God, and it is this which entitles him to be 

^ Quaest, et SoL in Gm» iii. 9-10. 

2 Itertm Viv. Beres, 52-^53 (i. 610-11). 
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called a Prophet in the fullest and truest sense. Muslim theory pr^ents 
points of similarity here also. WaM zahir ^ is when there come to the 
Prophet the very words which G-od intends to proclaim, and in 
this Muhammad remains passive. The asbab un nuziU, or conditions 
and causes of the descent of revelation, are described at length in the 
Muslim books on the exegesis of the Qur’an, and they include the record 
of the answers God gives when questioned. Thus, e.g., the Prophet is 
asked concerning the use of wine and the legitimacy of gambling 
(Sura ii. 216), about the right behaviour to orphans (Sura ii. 218), 
about question of ceremonial purity (ii. 222), about fighting in the 
sacred month (ii. 213), and about degrees of relationship (Sura iv. 175), 
etc. ^ In addition there is what is known as ishdrat ul Malah, in which 
the Muslim finds an explanation of Muhammad’s saying that the Holy 
Spirit came into his heart. The meaning of this is that the idea was 
conveyed to the Prophet by Gabriel but not the exact spoken words. 
Finally, there is the inspiration known as ilMm, which is not incon- 
sistent with the use of one’s own powers under the guidance of Gk)d. 
It is to be borne in mind that early Christian writers maintained there 
was such a thing as ecstatic inspiration and that in the case of prophecy 
the recipient was quite passive. Irenaeus, Theophilus and TertuUian 
all held this and considered that the prophet was simply an instrument 
of the Spirit. On the other hand, they believed that the inspiration of 
the Christian writers was of a different order. Clement and Origen 
said that the writers of Scripture were fully possessed of their faculties. 
Their minds, far from being overruled, were rendered clearer and the 
way they wrote was their own. So while Irenaeus can speak of the 
prophets as like musical instruments, he quite rejects a similar pas- 
sivity in the Christian writers of the New Testament.^ Origen like 
Philo held the immediate and ecstatic inspiration of the prophets of 
the Old Testament.® 

When we tom to the question of the person of the prophet, we find 
that there was a tendency even among the Jews, and this is particu- 
larly noticeable in Philo, to take great national figures like Abraham, 
Moses and Aaron as the criterion of judgment as to what constituted 
the degree or rank of prophethood, rather than to consider those who 
probably had more right to the name of Prophet in the strictest sense, 
e.g., Isaiah and Jeremiah. After the advent of Christ, we find that 
certain Jewish sects ascribed to Him the dignity of prophethood. The 
Ebionites, for instance, held that Christ was a Prophet and Teacher 
and that He worked miracles. They were loth to consider Him as 
suffering and dying, and also held to the hope of His coming again. 
One of the main ideas which they advanced was that Christ was a 

1 ERE! art. by Sdl, yu. 361. 

* Of. Ireiuieus, iii. 212. 

* Ad Autolycum, ii. 9 ; Ado. Marcum, iv, 22. 
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true Proptet intended to restore the primitive religion of Moses* The 
correspondence between their thought and that of later Islam is 
obvious. It should not be considered wildly improbable that there is 
in Ebionite doctrine, a typical Semitic reaction possessed of sufficient 
vitality to express itself at a later date in Islam. Thus we find the 
conception of Christ as the last of a series of prophets in the Pseudo- 
Clementine literature. These prophets are Abraham, Moses, Adam, 
Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.^ Epiphanius mentions the 
names Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron and Joshua ^ as the pro- 
phets in whom the Ebionites believed, and he says that the Sethiaus 
held that Mani, Adam, Seth, Noah and Abraham were prophets. We 
have already noted the influence of this on the Harranian sects. The 
same writer tells us that Ebion believed that Christ was Adam into 
whom God breathed His breath, the Heavenly Man, the First Adam 
who used to appear to the patriarchs. This would seem to suggest 
that there was what one might call a prophet-cult opposed to the Hel- 
lenistic emanation theories and to Christianity, It is also a remarkable 
fact that the Pseudo-Clementines held the Old Testament to have been 
interpolated by false prophets, and they asserted that these had intro- 
duced stories into the sacred text which imputed sins to Adam, and 
others.^ By this it would appear that there was even then some sort 
of doctrine of the sinlessness of the prophets. It was also held by these 
sectaries that Christ was only a creature.^ 

The impeccability of the prophets caimot be said to have much 
support from the Qur’an, but in the early exposition of the doctrine 
in Islam this particular tenet is set in the very forefront. That 
the discussion of such matters is of very early date is seen in the fact 
that Ba^dadi instances heresies on the point among the followers of 
Ibn Karram and Mu^ammar.® One of these early heresies was 
that the essential qualities of the prophet did not consist in the revela- 
tion which was made to him, nor in his miracles, nor yet in his sinless- 
ness, but in his being sent by God, and in being immune from sins 
which would disqualify him as a truthful witness, but not from other 
sins. By the time of A1 AsVari the . dogma is fixed . as orthodox that 
after assuming the office it is not possible for the prophet to commit 
any deadly or even minor sins. The Christian doctrine of the sinless- 
ness of Christ was met by the assertion of the sinlessness of the 
prophets. 

Mention has been made of the fact that miracle had come to be 

^ Homilies^ ii. 6 ; iii. 11, 20, 49 ; Clem, JRecognitions, L 16, 40-41. 

^ See Epiphanitis : Haer,, xxs, xzz, and liii. 

® Onr information for the IJbionites is gathered from the Pseudo-Clementine 
TTxitings, i.e., the Homilies and the JRecognitionSy and from the Booh of Elhesai ; the 
Heresiologies of Hippolytus (ix. 8-12 and x. 25), and Bpiphaniua (oapp. cit^ abore) 
should also be consulted. 

* Hom% xvi. 16. 

® Baghdadi : Pt. UI, Cap. vii. 
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regarded as one of the marks of a propket. It is difficxilt to place 
miracles in relation to propkethood witkont finding ajBBnities witk 
similar tendencies outside Islam to regard tkem as evidential, Tkat 
tke ideas grew up in Christendom to some extent is undeniable. We 
kave already seen this in tke description of tke dialogue between 
Gyegentius and Herban. Tkere is a widespread belief in miracles in 
tke period of wkick we are writing, but tke material here is popular 
ratker tkan soundly tkeological or pkilosopkical. It is not difficult 
to trace tke evolution of belief in miracles performed by Mukammad. 
In tke later tkeology tke wkole superstructure of tke doctrme of 
propketkood rests on tke belief in miracles and tke assumption tkat 
by tkese propketkood can be proved. It will be noted that miracle 
plays a lesser part in tke recognition of propketkood in tke pkilo- 
sopkers. Eor an example of tke very early treatment of miracle from 
tke point of view of a pkilosopkizing tkeologian we kave to turn to 
Pkilo. Tkere we kave plain evidence tkat ke sought to rationalize 
miracle.^ 

Augustine has a pkilosopky of miracle^ and admits miracle as 
evidence.® Tke miracles of Apollonius of Tyana may kave been ficti- 
tious, and may kave been designed as some sort of a counter-attack 
on Ckriatianity with its miracles of tke New Testament, but even if 
they were fictitious, tkat they should have been recorded shows what 
great store even tke Greeks set on tke miraculous as evidence of reli- 
gion. Tkere was some scepticism expressed with regard to the pos- 
sibility of miracles in early Islam. Thus Abu Hu^ayl.was very reluc- 
tant to accept tke report (Mabar) of miracle. He thought tkat people 
might agree in a lie, and he would only accept evidence for miracle 
from one of tke ‘'people of Paradise ” (Sura viii. 66).^ Some hints 
of tke atomism wkick prepares tke defence of miracle by denying con- 
tinuity and tke laws of nature are to be found in the earliest times. 
Thus Bakr b. ttot ‘Abd ul WaMd b. Ziyad talked of a blow faUing 
without pain or injury.® An Nazzam denied the miracles of tke split- 
ting of the moon, the pebbles praising Allah and tke water produced 
from tke Prophet’s fingers. ® Lane in kis Lexicon sums up in few words 
tke idea of miracle which took shape in Islam. This is in his defimtion 
of mu^jiza : “A miracle perform^ by a prophet (distinguished from 
Tcarama which signifies one performed by a saint, or righteous man, not 
claiming to be a prophet) ; thout by which a prophet disMes the opponent 
in a contest ; as d efine d by the Muslim theologians, an event at variance 
with the usual course (of nature, i.e.,‘dda) produced by means of one 

1 See Vita Mosis, passim. 

* dtp of Ood, xxi, Capp. ii ff. 

* xxii. Cap. viiL 

4 Farq of Baghdadi. Pt, m. Cap. iii. 

« Baghdadi : Farq^ IV, VI. 

* i6i3r, nx, xn. 
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who lays claim to the office of the prophet ia contending with those 
who disacknowledge his claim in such a manner as renders them 
unable to produce the like thereof ; or an event breaking through the 
usual course (of nature) {amr Wl ^adati) Inviting to good and 

happiness, coupled with a claim to the prophetic office and intended to 
manifest the veracity of him who claims to be the Apostle of Grod.” 
The word translated nature ” does not mean nature in our sense of 
the word at all. It is Leibnitz’s costume de Dieu, the habit or custom 
to which one returns again and again. It refers to acts and manner of 
speech (mannerisms). It is in no sense a law of nature ” because'by 
thEit term we mean something which is immanent in the constitution 
of a thing. The chief evidential miracle of Muhammad is alleged to 
be the Qur’an. The method of argument is peculiar. Miracle is 
recognized as miracle because it is worked by someone who is claiming 
to be a prophet, otherwise it might be simply a wonderful act by 
someone not a prophet. At the same time miracle is an evidence that 
the one performing it is a prophet, the inference, or rather the prior 
assumption being that no one can at one and the same time claim to 
be a prophet and work a miracle unless he is a prophet. If he does not 
claim to be a prophet he may by magic or some other means perform 
a work in every respect like a miracle. If he is not a prophet and claims 
to be one he will be prevented from performing any wonderful act to 
substantiate his false claim. The argument proceeds on very pre- 

(m) SCRIPTURE 

As we have already seen, the Qur’an is declared to be the eternal 
and uncreated {abadl wa ghayr malMuq) word of God. By the dog- 
matic statement, that which came as an Arabic Qur’an is identified 
with the Heavenly Prototype written before all time by the Pen on 
the Preserved Tablet. “ The conception of the eternity and uncreated- 
ness of the word of God , . . was applied by the Muslims to the copy 
in the heaven and then finally by the strictly orthodox school to the 
Arabic copies of the Qur’an and expressed epigrammatically in the 
sentence, ‘ What lies between the two covers is the word of God 
The Mu*tazilites and the more free-t hinkin g theologians raised a 
protest, it is true, but after al Ash^ari himself, in the last version of his 
dogmatics, had championed the view that the written or recited 
Qur’an is identical in being and reality with the uncreated word of 
God, the victory was won by the orthodox school.” ^ From this 
heavenly prototype various portions are at divers times revealed to 
diSerent prophets. It is quite clear that the heavenly book is more 
than the Qur’an. “ WTien we read (Sura xii. 1) ^ These are the miracu- 
lous tokens of the perspicuous scripture and we have sent it down as 
^ Mncyd. of Islam art. Korem by Bubl, II, p. 1076. 
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the Arabic Qur’an ’ (cf. xx. 12) or ‘ We have made the perspicuous 
scripture into an Arabic Qur’an ’ (xliii. 1 1), or when the Qur’an is 
called (x. 38) an exposition of the scripture of the Lord of heaven, it 
is evident that al Ki0b is the more comprehensive term, and that it is 
‘ Qur’an ’ in so far as its contents are revealed in a way intelligible to 
man. It was not the heavenly book itself that was sent down to 
Muhammad, but portions of its content in an Arabic form, and for this 
the word Qur’an is used.” ^ It is for this reason that Jews and Chris- 
tians can be called ‘‘ People of the Book ” (cf» xxvi, 195 1), and for 
the same reason the Qur’an is said to confirm what has gone before 
(Sura iii. 76 ; vi. 92 ; xxxv. 28 ; xlvi. 11). There is a suggestion in 
Sura vi. 7 that the Book is not a material book, “ Had we sent down to 
thee a book on paper, and they had touched it with their hands, still 
those who misbelieve would have said, " This is naught but obvious 
magic.’ ” 

The traditional account is that just before the prophet Muhammad 
was called, the heavenly book was brought down to the lowest heaven 
and stored in the Bait ul %zza. From thence the angel Gabriel dictated 
it to Muhammad delivering it piecemeal as need arose. Once a year 
the angel would go over what the scribes of the Prophet had written in 
order to check it with the heavenly original, and in the last year of 
Muhammad’s life this was done twice. Thus, in a way, revelation was 
a kind of mental perusal ” to use Margohouth’s terms. 

It might be argued that with such a view of scripture the implica- 
tion is that all scripture is equal. Jews received part of it (Suras 
iii. 22 and iv. 47) and Christians part. It has been said that there are 
some 131 passages of the Qur’an which refer to the Bible and many of 
them speak in the highest praise of it. The Tawr^^ the Zofrwr and the 
hyllj i.e., the Law, the Psalms and the Gospel are all mentioned. It 
is also said that these former scriptures were given by God, the Law 
to Moses (Sura xxxii. 23), the Psalms to David (Sura xvii, 67), the 
Gospel to Jesus (Sura v. 50). The terms of reverence are Book of 
God ” (Sura v. 48), “ Covenant ” (Sura ii. 70), Light and Guidance 
for men ” (Sura vi. 91), a perfect rule ” (vi. 156). hi Sura v. 72 these 
remarkable words occur, “ 0 people of the Book 1 ye rest on naught 
until ye stand fast by the Law and the Gospel, and what has been 
revealed to you from your Lord.” Belief in these is enjoined, “ Say 
ye, ‘ We believe in God and what has been revealed to us, and what has 
been revealed to Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, and Jacob, and 
the Tribes, and what was brought to Moses and Jesus, and what 
brought unto the Prophets from their Lord ; we will not distinguish 
between any one of them and unto Him are we resigned.’ ” In Si^ 
xl. 72 punishment is threatened for those who reject the former scrip- 
tures as false. The Qur’an is the attestation of the previous scriptures, 
^ Enc^d. of Idam art. Korm by Buhl, II, p. 1063. 
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Suras xii. Ill, xxxv. 28, vi. 93. Baicjawi in his comment on Sura 
xsdx. 26 says explicitly that the reference to “ the Book ’’ means all 
the books generally or four books ” which Jalal ud Din specifically 
names saying, ** the Tawrdt^ InjU, Zabur, and Qur^dn The implica- 
tion in Sura ii. 85 is that Muhammad’s hearers who reject the Qur’an 
which he brings, are accepting revelation only in part, and there is 
no quarrel with them that they believe in the former scriptures, but 
that they believe only in them to the exclusion of the Qur’an. 

The passages quoted seem to be capable of only one interpretation 
and that is, that revelation is conceived as a gradual impartation to 
men of portions of the heavenly book and that the process is considered 
to have been carried on by the Prophet Muhammad. There is one 
transcendent word with various revelations of it to mankind. If It 
were said that the Law, the Psalms and the Gospel were incomplete, 
it might easily be said that the Qur’an was also incomplete, and the 
only pre-eminence of one above another would be succession in time, 
a rather doubtful guarantee of pre-eminence since, e.g., Nahum suc- 
ceeds Isaiah in time. And there are evidences that the Qur’an was 
incomplete. For instance, Sura iv. 162 '' Of apostles we have already 
told thee of some before ; and of apostles some we have not told 
thee of.” And also to the same effect in Sura xl. 78, Of external 
evidences of the same we might instance the necessity for the Sunna, 
and the hypothesis of an unwritten law which was handed down 
orally, as the Shifites and some Sufis aver. That the Law was incom- 
plete is shown by the fact that the rules for the ^ajj are not fully 
explained in the Qur’an, and that there are only three periods of ritual 
prayer mentioned therein. Thus there seems to be implicit in the 
evidence we have quoted an idea that the various parts of revelation 
are complementary, and in this connexion one might ask, ‘‘ What is 
the advantage of a dogmatic declaration of belief in ‘ the Books, all 
of them ’ if they are not to be set in this relation to one another ? 

The Muslim doctrine is that the heavenly prototype is preserved in 
the Qur’an. Is it possible to maintain that there is a full and accurate 
preservation of the heavenly book in the Qur’an ? It should be remem- 
bered that the MusKm account of the necessity for an angelic revision 
every year, which is designed to give the impression of great exactitude, 
really would have no meaning 5 there had not been liability to error 
somewhere. There is also a great deal of doubt as to the writing of the 
Qur’an during the lifetime of the Prophet. What, for instance, of the 
Meccans’ demand for a book that they could read, in Sura xvii. 95 ? ^ 
Does not this indicate or at least suggest that at this time the Qur’an 
was not written but simply recited ? Even if the writing is considered 
to be established, if the Prophet were v illiterate, he had no means of 

^ On the other hand, see Sura xlvi. 11. But before it was the Book of Moses, a 
model and a mercy ; and this is a book confirming it in Arabic language.’* 
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testing tlie accuracy of the scribes except by a miraculous feat of 
memory when they read over their work to him. If the Qur’an was 
hot written, then the memorisers would have to be infallible. Gold- 
ziher has said, There exists no canonical book, recognized by any 
religious cornT n u n i t y as a revealed or inspired original, whose text in 
the earliest period of its transmission, shows to such a degree a picture 
of fluctuation and uncertainty as we find in the text of the Qur’an.” ^ 
Other Western scholars dissent from this view and think that the 
Qur’an represents substantially the actual words uttered by the mouth 
of the Prophet. We might well ask the question as to whether it is 
clearly established that an inerrant text was thought of at first ? 
Margoliouth says that it was only when an ofiBlcial text had been 
devised that the theory of verbal inspiration of the Qur’an came to be 
adopted. We might see the beginnings of such an idea in the tradition 
which relates that Hudaifa b. ul Yaman, during the raids into Armenia 
and Azerbaijan, was shocked at hearing Arabs reciting the Qur’an with 
such dialectical peculiarities that what one recited could not be under- 
stood by the others, so that some even went to the length of denying 
that what was recited was the Qur’an at all. He therefore went to 
XJ&man and said, ‘‘ Overtake this people before they differ over the 
Scripture as the Jews and the Christians differ.” It should also be 
noticed that the perspicuous book was made into an Arabic Qur’an 
(Sura xliii. 2 f.), and in this case verbal reproduction could not have 
been a sine qua non. In the case of the Qur’an quoting itself, as for 
instance in Sura iv. 139 compared with Sura vi. 67, exact verbal 
repetition does not seem to be the aim, and there seems to be some 
hint of this also in the instance when the prophet speaks of forget- 
fulness. This might well mean that he had not repeated something 
in exactly the same words, and that the revelation which came to 
him impKed that the exact words were not important : though we 
are well aware that this is not the usual interpretation put upon the 
words in Sura ii. 100. 

Apart from what the Prophet himself might have done, it is clear 
that almost desperate efforts had to be made to achieve uniformity 
when once it had been laid down that verbal accuracy was desirable. 
There is the story of the burning of all but those copies which contained 
the official text in ‘Uffiman’s recension. And there is also a good deal 
of evidence that this was resented and in some cases resisted. It was 
said of ^Uttoan that he had tom up the Book ” ^ and The Qur’an 
was in many books and thou discreiffitest all but one Even the 
action of ‘Udunan does not seem to have been sufficient as time went 
on, for anolher purge in which faulty copies were destroyed took place 

^ Richtungenj p. 2. 

^ TabarXi, ii. i, 516. 

» Jbid,,i, 6,2962. 
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in AM. 322,1 Eesistance to the action of ‘XJ&man is reported by Ibn 
5anbal, who records that when Ibn Mas^ud was commanded to alter 
his copy of the Qur’an to make it square with the oflS.cial version, he 
refused, declaring that he had heard seventy Suras from the mouth of 
the Prophet.^ We find traditional reports of three difEerent recensions 
at least, one in the time of the Prophet, another in the time of ‘U&man 
and a third in the reign of the Cafiph ‘Abd ul Malik carried out by his 
Warn A1 Hajjaj b. Yusuf towards the end of the seventh century a.I), 
(c., A.H. 70). 

Under this distinguished statesman there was a standardization of 
the diacritical points used in distinguishing the letters of the Arabic 
script, and the present system of vowels was fixed with some degree of 
regularity in the middle of the eighth century a.i>. 

Beside these official attempts to guard the text of the Qur’an— 
and considerations of space prevent a completer survey — ^we find that 
there were many more collections. We read of All’s collection® 
loaded on a camel, a hint at the cumbrous material, palm leaves, 
stones, bones and other things, on which it was written. We have the 
story of Hafsa’s codex and a suggestion that there was no particular 
veneration for the actual written copy in the very early days, and even 
in the Prophet’s circle, for this codex was neglected and left under a 
bed where it was partly eaten.'^ In the 'J!ahaqat of Ibn Sa‘d we read 
of some ten collectors. The Fihrist ® gives seven names. Among those 
we are know ‘Umar, Abii Bakr, ‘All, ‘Uffiman, Mu‘a^ b. Jabal, 
Ubayy b. E^‘b, ‘Abdullah b. Mas‘iid, Abu Zayd, SaUm b. Ma‘qal, 
Sa‘d b. ‘Ubayd, Abii Darda, though some of these are said by later 
writers to have been merely memorizeajs. The traditional material ® 
given to us with regard to the collection of the Qur’an presents so many 
difficulties, that it is almost impossible to disentangle the elements in 
order to obtain a consistent historical account. Thus we find that the 
collection was made in the time of Muhanomad, which hardly fits in 
with the anxiety of ‘Umar lest the slaughter of the memorizers at 
Yamama should result m the Qur’an being lost, which was unlikely to 
be the case if there was already a standard collection prepared with the 
sacred sanction of the Prophet. It is also not consistent with the 
account of the reluctance of Zaid b. Thabit to undertake something 
“ for which he had no command from the prophet ” and his complaint 
about the difficulty of the task laid upon him. Indeed the part played 
by Zaid is most difficult to understand. He is first the amanuensis ol 
the Prophet, is called to undertake the collection by Abu Bakr at the 

^ Mjskawaih : Universal History (ed. Amedroz in Gibb Memorial Series), i. 285, 

* Ibn J^anbal : Muanad, i. 414. 

» Ya‘4^bi, i. 162- 

*• Ibn l^anbal ; Musnad. vi. 269. 

' P. 27. 

• Cf . the traditions piloted at lengthi n Hughes ; IHcUomry of Islam, p. 486. 
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instance of 'Umar and protests, and is finally called again to tie task 
by 'U&man and makes similar protests. 

Though Ibn Hajar dates the first recension as A.H. 25, i.e., 'U&man’s, 
we have evidence that there were already in existence various codices 
of Miqdad b. al Aswad, of Ibn Mas'ud, of Abu Musa ul Ash'ari, and of 
Ubayy b. Ka'b ^ to name only a few. That there were such codices is 
further proved by the necessity for the destoiction ordered by 'U&man. 
It is not our task to disentangle these accounts and others which stDl 
further complicate the matter, but simply to point out that an inerrant 
text and verbal inspiration can hardly be inferred from what we have 
learned of the circumstances of the writing or collection of the Qur’an, 
while the steps which were taken seem to indicate that a theory of 
verbal accuracy, with a conviction that literal inspiration was essential, 
seems to have been the motive in 'U;&man, Hajjaj and later Ibn 
Mujahid. In passing it might be pointed out that a similar idea did 
not exist in the early days of Christianity or, in all probability, all but 
one of the G-ospels would have been consigned to oblivion or a harmony 
constructed and substituted.^ 

Moreover, there were certain misgivings voiced in Islam as to whether 
the precise text had been correctly preserved® by the successive 
efforts of the collectors. Most writers mention "verses remembered 
which are not within the two covers In the tradition ' ‘ from Isma'fl 
b. Ibrahim, from Ayyub, from Nafi', from Ibn 'Umar : He said : 
Let none of you say ' I have learned the whole of the Qur’an % for how 
does he know what the whole of it is, when much of it has disappeared ? 
Let him rather say, 'I have learned what is now extant of it\” 
Sura xxxiii. is said to have been longer than it is now, and to have 
included the " verse of stoning In the traditions it is often afBbcmed 
that G-abriel appeared to the Prophet and delivered to him messages 
which, though we find them recorded in the pages of are not 

contained in the Qur’an.^ How could this happen % Moreover, what 
is the authority for the abrogated and abrogating verses of the Qur’an ? 
If this is something outside the Qur’an either in or Qiyds^ can 

it be sustained that the Qur’an in itself is inerrant ? Knally, the 
authorization of the " seven readings ”, namely, Nafi' of Madina, 
Ibn Katibir of Mecca, Ibn ‘Amir of Damascus, Abu ‘Amr of Basra, 
and ‘Asim, Hamza, and Al Kisa’I of Kufa, by Ibn Mujahid in A.i). 934, 
though the difference in them may not be very great, has a vital bear- 
ing on the question of whether the text of the Qur’an is exactly as if 
came from the mouth of the Prophet. 

Another point to be borne in mind is the loose order of the Qur’an. 

^ Ibn ul iiL 86. • j 

* Cif., however, in this connexion, the widely prevalent use of the JDiaUssarcm oi 
Teti»n instead of the Ckwpels in the Syrian Ohoroh. 

» Of. Tabari’s Chromch, t 1816 and 1819. , 

* Zub^ vl JSuMiM, 188-89, and of. Bu^ari : Imm, 37, and 7, 
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Thus a MnaliTn writer can say two things which seem to be contra- 
dictory. “ In respect to both verses and suras, the Qur’an is not in 
the order in which it was sent down,” ^ and “ The prophet himself 
indicated the appropriate places in the suras for the verses.” This is, 
however, only an apparent contradiction, and the matter is further 
explained in the Musnad of Ahmad b. Hanbal.® “ Ibn ‘Abbas said, 
‘I said to ‘U&man, ‘‘‘What made you take the Sura Anfal (viii.) 
which is one of the Ma^nl and the Sura Bara’a (ix.) which is one of 
the ‘ Hundreds ’, and write them down without writing the BismUldh 
in between them and put them along with the ‘ Seven ’ (long suras) ? ” 
He answered, “ As time went on many suras were revealed to the 
Hrophet. When anything was revealed to him, he used to call for a 
scribe and order him to place it in the sura which mentioned such 
matters. When a group of verses was revealed he used to say, ‘ Put 
these verses in the sura in which such matters are mentioned and 
similarly when a single verse came down. Now Sura Anfal was one of 
the first suras of Madina, while Sura Bara’a was one of the last suras 
of the Qur’an. But since this was like that in subject-matter, we sup- 
posed that it must belong to it, and the Messenger of Allah died without 
clearly declaring it to belong to it. This is the reason for what we 
did.’ ” ® The only passage in the Qur’an itself which gives some 
suggestion that Muhammad may have arranged the text of it is 
Sura viii. 67, but one feels that if the arrangement had been made 
during the life-time of the Prophet it would have been different from 
what we now have. For one thing, there is no chronological order at 
present. There is a division made into Meccan and Medinote Suras 
but various lists are given. TaaiTck wt Tashn‘ ul Islaml gives the 
following as Suras of Medina : ii., iii., iv., v., viii., ix., xxii., xxiv., xxxiii., 
xlvii. to xlix. inclusive, Ivii. to Ixvi. inclusive and cx. The list in the 
Fihrist*‘ differs from that in the Itqcin of As Suyuti, and differing 
arrangements were suggested by Ibn Mas'ud and Ubayy b. Ka'b.® 
We have the curious anomaly, if the list given by Mul^ampnoad ul 
3^udn above is accepted, of Meccan veraes abrogating Medinote 
passages (using Abu’l Qasim’s, Al NdsiJ^ wa’l MamuM as the authority 
for abrogating and abrogated verses). Thus Sura ii. 173 is cancelled 
by Sura xvii. 36 ; ii. 216a by xvi. 69 ; iii. 139 by xvii. 19 ; iv. 28 by 
xxiii. 65 and iv. 95 by xxv. 70 and 68. Some writers suggest that there 
are Meccan verses in Medinote suras and vice versa. It certainly seems 
a strange thing if verses given later were abrogated by verses given 
earlier. 

^ TSftkh trf Toahn’id lalSmi by Mubanunad ul Khudti. Uxdu trans., p. 8. 

* Ibid., p. 11. 

* Musnad, i. 69. 

* Kadim includes xcix., Ixxvi., and xii. as Meccan suras as we find also in Tdrihh 
ut Tashn^ ul Islaml, 

® See also Rodwell’s translation in chronological order. 
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Taking all these matters into consideration, is it too much to suggest 
that the text of the Qur’an depends on an oral tradition ? "What was 
written when the script was defective was an elaborate aid to memory ; 
the diacritical points were added to ensure more accuracy, but differ- 
ence in vowelling would have made all the difference to the sense, and 
so, as a further aid, the vowels were standardized in the writing. The 
accuracy of the memorizers should not, of course, be underestimated, 
but nevertheless that the Qur’an owes its preservation to the human 
memorizers of an oral tradition seems to us to be incontrovertible. 
If the Prophet were illiterate a great deal would depend on his memory ; 
and what was gathered of the Qur’an ‘‘from the breasts of men” 
demanded further phenomenal memory in the Prophet’s hearers ; a 
defective script added more to the burden on the later memorizers. 
It should be noted also that any theory of the writing and revision of 
the Qur’an during the life of the Prophet is destructive of the usual 
Muslim belief in the spontaneous, literal and inerrant transcription of 
a heavenly book. It would almost seem as if one would have to pos- 
tulate in addition to the miraculous deliverance of the Qur’an to the 
Prophet, a continual miracle performed by nupaerous followers, which 
reminds us that it was claimed for the translators ofrthe Septuagint 
that working independently they produced each exactly the same 
translation. If Professor Bell’s theory of the writing and rewriting 
of the Qur’an under the Prophet’s guidance is preferred to the oral 
transmission theory, literalism is equally impossible since an iaerrant 
dictation leaves no room for any sort of literary revision. 

We must now pass on to the theory of abrogation which is based by 
the orthodox on Sura ii. 100. This is a vexed question and one which 
leads to all sorts of complications. We have already indicated one. 
The doctrine of abrogation (msM) really applies to the Qur’an inter- 
nally, and nothing more is implied by the text quoted above. We shall 
try to represent in as small a compass as possible the orthodox state- 
ment with regard to this doctrine, basing this on the book on the subject 
by Abu’l Qasim already referred to.^ * ^ 

Abrogation is of three kinds : (a) Words and commands both 
abrogated, e.g,, Anas b. Malik said, “We used to read in Sura Tawba 
in the time of Muhammad, on whom be peace, ‘ Even if a man had two 
valleys full of gold, he would desire a fourth and nothing but the earth 
can fill a man’s stomach. And God forgives him who repents . 
Also ‘Abdullah b. Mas'ud said, “ Muhammad taught me a verse and 
I got it by heart and wrote it in my book. When I returned to my 
place I could remember nothing of it. Next morning when I opened 
my book, I found the page on which it was written whit^ I reported 
the matter to Mulitanainad. He said to me ‘ 0 Ibn Mas ud, that verse 
was taken up yesterday (6) The words are abrogated but not the 
1 Al wa'l ManmMk* 
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comraands, e.g., ‘Umar said, “ Had I not been afraid lest people should 
say I had add^ to the Qur’an I -would have recorded it ” (i.e., the verse 
of stoning).^ (c) Commands are abrogated, but the words remain 
(in the text of the Qur’an). Examples of this kind of abrogation are 
found in sixty-three suras. The details are given herewith. The suras 
are cl^sified as follows : (i) Those which contain both abrogating and 
abrogated verses, (ii) those which only contain abrogated verses, 
(iii) those which contain only abrogating verses, and (iv) those which 
contain neither abrogating nor abrogated verses. There is no need to 
detail these. A complete list -will be found in an appendix. 

Now the question arises as to how such a theory as this of abroga- 
tion can be brox^ht into intelligible and rational relation -with what has 
been said about the heavenly prototype of the Qur’an, and its accurate 
production in the world by means of the Prophet. If there are texts 
wHch abrogate others in the -written Qur’an are we to conclude that 
this abrogation took place in the transcendent realm, and that in the 
heavenly original the abrogating and the abrogated will be found ? 
But if this is not so, and the abrogating and abrogated appear only in 
the earthly copy then what becomes of the theory of the proper copying 
of the heavenly origuml. On the other hand, if the abrogated appears 
in the heavenly original, then what are we to conclude about the 
Divine Wisdom ? Furthermore, if, as some later -writers are fond of 
doing, we consider that abrogation is not to be interpreted in the maTiT'OT ' 
of Abu’l Qasim but really refers to the abrogation of the other scrip- 
tures by the Qur’an, then are we to assume that in this case too, the 
abrogated and the abrogating are together in the heavenly tablet ? 
If so, what sort of notion are we to gather as to the relation of this 
heavenly tablet to the will of God ? It would simply seem to be a record 
of the temporal changes and chances of hunaan life as seen by divine 
jttescience, and would attribute to the divine all the shades and fluctua- 
tions of human Ifle with no certainty as to what is truth and ultimately 
no concern for it, for that which is truth for yesterday and not for 
to-day is not ^th at all. It would have to assume that a lengthy 
statement of history, e.g., that Jesus died on the cross, could stand in 
a book irattm by God alongside a denial that it took place. Such ideas 
^ toe height of absurdity and make a mockery of God. And if the 
Muslnn toould say that the Christian has a similar doctrine of abroga- 
faon of the Old Testament by the N^w, the facts are all against it. 
JNot only IS there the fact that Christians have accepted the Old Testa- 
ment^ Scnpture and that the Bible as a whole is the vehicle of 
revelataon, but the words of Christ are esplicit, “ Think not that I 

to Mfi?” Prophets, I came not to destroy but 

i-i ^ ^ ^ applicability of tie Mosaic Law is in question, 

he Christian does not beheve that changes and internalization of the 
AsSuyu^; JJ ligan, a. 29. 
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Law have to be effected by the abrogation, of divine revelation by God. 
This is because the Christian’s idea of divine revelation is not exactly 
equivalent to the idea of promulgation of divine Law, and to this con- 
clusion he has been led not only by the teaching of Christ or Paul, 
but by the teaching of the great prophets of the Old Dispensation. 
The Law of Moses was not consider^ to need abrogation when pro- 
phets rebuked the externalism of the people of their day, and when 
Jeremiah spoke of the law written in men’s hearts. The Law of Moses 
has its place in the revelation of God as preparation ; the later teaching 
would have been to a great extent unintelligible without it. 

The Muslim theoretically considem that the Qur’an is a confirmation 
of the former scriptures, but is not prepared, as the Christian was with 
the Jewish scripture, to let the Qur’an stand alon^ide the writings in 
the hands of Jews and Christians, because then it would have heen 
seen that the supposed confirmation could not be sustained. Hence 
the further hypothesis that what the Qur’an confirmed was not the 
writings at present in the hands of Jews and Christians because these 
latter have been corrupted. If the ToraJi^ ZkibuT and are all the 
partial revelations of the transcendent book, then when they vary 
from the Qur’an, the reason must be that the present writings do not 
represent what was actually sent down. '' 0 congregation of Muslims, 
how can you ask questions of the people of the book, when your book 
which God reveaM to His prophet brings the best tidings about Gfod ? 
Ye read it unfalsified and God has told you that the people of the book 
have ’altered what God wrote, and have falsified the book with their 
hands, and said, ‘ This is from God ’ in order to get some paltry reward 
for it. Has He not forbidden you to ask those people about what you 
have received in the way of knowledge ? By God, we have never seen 
any one of them asking you about what has been revealed to ^ 
This is the idea which has taken root in Islam. But this is not really 
stated in the Qurian. As a matter of fact, even after taking all the 
similarities between the Bible and the Qur’an into account, the Qur’an 
manifests a clearly inadequate and incomplete knowledge of the con- 
tents of the Bible. The charge in the Qur’an is of concealment rather 
than corruption. Misquotation and misrepresentation, however 
reprehensible, are not the same as corruption of the text of Scripture. 
Sura iii. 72 only refers to an equivocal manner of speech and not to 
alteration of the text. Sura ii. 154 is a reference to concealment and is 
so recognized by Ibn Ishaq in his Swch when he records that Mu'a^ 
and some other Muslims asked the Jewish rabbis about a certain 
point in the Tawrat and they concealed it. S imi larly in Sura ii. 134 
there is a charge of hiding the truth and also in iv. 48 ff. In Sura 
iii. 88 the Jews are invited to bring the Law for reference ; this would 
hardly be the case if the Law had been corrupted. Th^ tahrlf spoken 
1 BnMri ; Kitab uah ShaMa No. 29. 
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of ID. Suia V. 16 fE. and 54 is twisting tlie words or perverting them, bnt 
does not necessarily imply the changing of the written text. Further- 
more the words are most likely concerned with an unacceptable 
interpretation made by unfriendly Jews of certain passages which 
others had reported to the Prophet as favouring his mission or pro- 
phetic of it. It must be said emphatically that in none of the texts 
of the Qur’an do we find that the charge of the corruption of the text 
of the former Scriptures can be justified. Indeed, there are two pieces 
of evidence from the Qur’an and the Hadl^ which declare that it is 
impossible for such a thing to take place. Sura xviii. 26 “ Recite thou 
what thou art inspired of with the Book of thy Lord ; there is no chang- 
ing His words” and the tradition in Bukhari reported from Ibn 
‘Abbas, “ There is no man who could corrupt a single word of what 
proceeded from God.” Postulating therefore that the Law and the 
proceeded from God or that they are “ His words ”, this would 
signify that God would not allow them to be altered. The God who 
gives the Scripture is surely able to preserve it, if everything depends 
on its incorrupt preservation or its inerrant text. The following opinion 
of Ibn Qayyim al Jawziya is interesting, “ It is an entirely false idea 
when it is asserted that Jews and Christians have conspired together 
to expunge this name (i.e,, the name of Muhammad) from their Scrip- 
tures in all the ends of the earth wherever they live. None of the learned 
Muslims asserts this, and God said nothing about this in the Qur’an, 
nor did any of the Companions or Imams or the Quranic scholars 
after them express themselves thus. It is, of course, possible that the 
common people think they can help Islam by such an interpretation, 
but herein is the proverb true which says, ‘ The clever opponent can 
wish for nothing Setter than tSat an ignorant friend should help the 
enemy.’ They misunderstand, in fact, the sense of the word in the 
Qur’an, vii. 156, and they think that the name which^ occurs in the 
Tawrat and InjU is the actual Arabic name, which, in fact, never occurs 
once in those books. What is mentioned is a description of his 
characteristics and the time of his advent.” ^ 

In spite, however, of these facts the charge was made at a very 
early date that the Christian Scriptures were corrupted. This we have 
seen in the account of the Apology of Timothy, the Apology of Al 
Kind^, and the counter-polemic of ‘All T^hari. The .charge was 
unfortunately one which was occasionally made elsewhere. We have 
had occasion to refer to this in the account given of the Paulicians. 
But when such charges were levelled, they seldom meant that the 
actml text of the Scripture was altered. The impossibility of this 
taking place over the whole range of the Church throughout all the 
sects and among heretics who possessed copies seems to be fairly 

Ooldjziher : in Z<T>Af.G., xxxii, 1878 Uber muhammedaiiische PoUfmih gegen AM 
al K%tab, 
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obvious. The charges were, most frequently, as in the case of the 
Paulicians, directed to the Canon and not to the text (following the 
Marcionites), and in other cases to redraftmg of creedal statements. 

Zahn quotes a passage from Eusebius in which heretics are said to 
have accused the Roman Church of recoining the truth like forgers, 
and makes the acute suggestion that the reference was to some change 
in the Baptismal creed.” ^ Whether there was such a corruption as 
Muslims allege, induced by a desire to exclude all reference to the 
future coming of Muhammad, can be safely left to scientific investiga- 
tion and palseography, when the charge will be found to be entirely 
frivolous and unworthy of intelligent opponents of Christianity. 

The Qur’an was even in the days of the Prophet and later more 
elaborately claimed to be an outstanding miracle. Produced by one 
who was alleged to be illiterate, it was a model of Arabic style, so 
unique that no one could produce anything like it, and marked by the 
foretelling of future events. There is a certain naivety in the claims 
that the Prophet recorded matters which he could know in no other 
way but by inspiration. For instance, the statement in Sura iii. 39 
that he was not present when lots were drawn for the guardianship of 
the Virgin Mary, and other statements of a similar nature, as if no 
one could record an event if it had not happened in his presence. 
Faced with two possible hypotheses, a miracle or dependence on the 
report of someone else, which should one choose ? Why should God 
work a miracle when quite ordinary human processes could produce 
the same result 1 

With regard to the Qur’an as a miracle of style, the challenge to 
produce anything comparable occurs again and again in the Qur’an 
(Suras xi. 16, x. 39, ii. 21, lii. 34). It is declared that the joint efforts 
of men and jinn would fail to accomplish such a feat (Sura xvii. 90). 
There are very early denials of this recorded in the heresiologies. 
According to Bagdad! it was denied by An Nazzam. In his account 
of the fifteenth heresy of Nazzam, we find the statement that the com- 
position and literary elegance of the Qur’an is not to be considered a 
proof of its miraculous character and a proof of the prophethood of 
Muhammad. Nazzam plainly put the proof of the Qur’an on the occult, 
or the prophecies of the future contained in it, i.e., hidden things 
which it manifests Baghdadi said that Nazzam plainly contradict^ 
Sura xvii. 90 and said that creatures were ^capable of achieving an 
eloquence and style comparable with the Qur’an.^ Nazzam was appar- 
ently not alone in this opinion for the Murdarites who were followers 
of ^Isa b. §abih, alias Abu Mfisa al Murdar who was dubbed the 
monk of the Mu^tazila ” taught that men could produce somethjpg 
comparable with the Qur’an. There is also evidence that the challenge 

1 Bum in JS/JRJSJ, TV, 238a. 

* Bagjidadi : JTorg, Pt, UX, Cap. iii. 
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was taken up by Musailima ^ and even Suca vi. 93 zxngbt mean that the 
challenge was accepted. Was the Fus^ wd Ghiyd^t of Abul ‘Ala a 
reply ? ^ Baijawi clearly says that the challenge was accepted by 
Nadir b. Haxi^a.® 

The incompaiability of the Qur’an naust be subject to inquiry from 
two different points of view. It is not simply a question as to whether 
something comparable to the Qur’an can be produced in the future, 
but whether the Qur’an reproduces anything which was in existence 
before ? With regard to the last point we have already seen that the 
Qur’an in its subject-matter and to some extent in the foreign vocabu- 
lary^ which it contains depends on what was in existence before. 
With regard to the former point it might be impossible to produce 
anything in Arabic quite like the Qur’an and for the Qur’an to occupy 
a unique position in Arabic literature and for it still to be less than a 
miracle. The Qur’an does occupy a unique position in the Arabic 
literature. It is probably the first prose book in Arabic. In it we see 
a transition from the old bardic poetry to something of which the 
Arab had previously no knowledge. In this Muhammad shows his 
genius. But by this very fact the Qur’an became the standard by 
which anything afterwards could be judged. Grammarians formed 
their rules very largely by reference to it. Its style was also regarded 
as the criterion of all good style and so future ages had no other stan- 
dard of comparison. If the comparison is to be made with literature 
in other languages then the difiELculties are very great indeed. Some 
might consider the rhymed prose tedious and forced, especially when 
words have artificial endings in order to make them rhyme as, e.g., 
for Smd^ (Moimt Sinai) in Sura xcv. 2 and Ilydsm in Sura 
xxxvjj. 130 for Hyas, Nbldeke in his discussion of the subject makes 
reference to the frequent anacolutha. It is also possible for a non- 
Arab to show the discrepancy between general rules of grammar and 
some of the constructions in the Qur’an, e.g., the fayaikunu of Sura 
iii. 51 where the perfect is required or possibly the subjunctive,® and 
why Bahi%na in Sura ii. 59 and Sabi^una in Sura v. 73 since ^inna 
r^urres the accusative ? Similarly in Sura vii. 160, we have an excep- 
tion to the rule that numbers from eleven to ninety-nine take the 
noun they qualify m the smgulax number. It is not that these points 
are very serious, hut the one who postulates perfection for the Qur’an 
lays himsdf open to criticism. The fact is that what would be charac- 
terized as OTOis m other books are in the Qur’an classed as exceptions, 
because of the unique position that the Qur’an holds in the language. 
!nie prophecies in the Qur’an which are most frequently pointed out 

^ JPalgrave : Journey through Arabia, i. 382. 

* Vide Yaqut : Dktimary of Learned Mm, VI, 235. 

* On Sura xxxi. 5 in liis Commentaary, 

* CL MutawakhiU of As-Suynt^ and Itqdn, passim, 

® See Wright ; Arabic Grammar, ii. 30 1 
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as having been fulfilled, and therefore as proving the divine character 
of the book, are the defeat of the Jews foretold in Sura iii. 107 ff., 
and the Byzantine victory over Persia in Sura xxx. 1-4. 

When we examine the Qur’an carefully, some doubts are born as 
feo whether the Prophet Muhammad really held that at all times he 
was inspired with exact words. The terms which are used are not 
always clear and sometimes suggest something quite difierent from 
literalism : “ AHah sends the angel down with the spirit out of his 
amr to whom He will ” (Sura xvi. 2). We have revealed to thee a 
spirit out of our amr ” (Sura xlii. 52). “ The Lord of the Throne 
sends the spirit out of his Amr to whom he will of his servants so that 
he may admonish ” (Sura xl. 16). The words are min amrih% Tuhan min 
amrina^ and at ruha min amrihi respectively. This should be compared 
with the question which the Prophet refers to in Sura xvii. 87, “ They 
shall ask thee about the spirit. Say, The spirit is from the Arm of 
my Lord {min amri BdUn) and ye are given but little knowledge of it.” 
This might easily point to the identifi-cation of amr with memra in the 
sense of logos and all the passages could mean ^Hhe Spirit from the 
Logos The phrase about the little knowledge given ” points to 
the mysterious character of the whole. The later commentators have 
insisted that the spirit here means Gabriel, which certamly presumes 
more than the little knowledge ” given. Is it not possible that 
Muhammad was aware of the inadequacy of terms of dictation applied 
to the experience he had ? Did he desire in these passages to indicate 
that something less .concrete and definable occurred ? He certainly 
adopted an ambiguous manner of speech in the passages quoted, so 
ambiguous indeed that his hearers, unless they had some acquaintance 
with the memra conception or the ^‘word of the Lord” coming 
upon a prophet, would have found it most difficult to undei^tand. 
There is also a confession of ambiguity in Sura iii. 5. He it is who 
has revealed to thee the book, of which there are some verses which 
are decisive and they are the ^ mother of the book ’ ; and others 
ambiguous . . . none know the interpretation of it except God.” 
These passages seem to suggest at least that Muhammad did 
not conceive of his inspiration altogether in crassly concrete terms. 
Tha4j certain difficulties were felt with regard to the relations of the 
uttered word and the transcendent word we have already shown. 
There is a hint of this also in what Ba^dadi says of the fifth heresy 
of Abu Hu^ayl. He apparently afi&xmed that no two men on earth 
had heard the same sound, and all that could be said was that they 
heard the same species of sound, just as two men could not eat the 
same food. Sound is heard only as it enters into or flows through the 
spirit ” by the organ of hearing. Ba g hdadi then goes on to say that 
the heretical point about this is that ife would follow that no one had 
heard the same word from Allah and His prophet. For a parallel to 
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tliis we would point to a similar -differentiation of tlie word from 
part of the word as received by man ” made by Philo in one of his 
works.^ If the word ** min in the passages quoted above is taken in 
the partitive sense the suggestion is still stronger. 

It is quite clear that ideas differed as to what was to be expected in 
Scripture, and this ranged from literalism to less mechanical ideas, 
both in respect to the inspiration and the exegesis of the word. We 
have already seen that the very early Christian writers, while admitting 
ecstatic inspiration for prophets, held that the writers of the New 
Testament used their faculties under divine guidance. The delay in 
settling the canon has been pointed out as due in some degree to the 
persistent belief that revelation in the age of the spirit was not closed. 
The Christians, unlike to some extent the Jews before them and the 
Muslims after them, did not consider revelation to he a closed book. 
The Jews, while they felt that revelation was closed, had to open it 
again to Rabbinical interpretation, and the Muslims who accepted the 
finality of the prophethood of Muhammad, had to open the door again 
to Ijtihdd, Life is not static and a revelation which is static forfeits 
the life which makes it relevant to a living world. In the Quranic con- 
ception revelation was moving not closed, otherwise, there could 
not have been the idea of the long line of prophets, but now movement 
w^ thought' to have ceased and to have come to an abrupt conclusion 
with the Seal of the Prophets. This latter idea did a great deal to 
mininme the value to them of the conception of the long lino 
of prophets in history. In the Christian writers the idea of the his- 
'torical unfoldment of revelation is not a modern idea. It is to be found 
in the New Testament. It is also implied in the binding up of the 
Old Testament with the New. Revelation was considered to be pro- 
gressive up to Christ and from Christ in the dispensation of His Spirit. 
The continuance of the Gospel in the Acts and the Epistles and the 
daring reopening of the acts of Jesus, which '' He began to do and to 
teach until the day in which He was taken up ^ fe^it continued in 
His church, shows that even the uniqueness of the thirty years was not 
to be considered as a completely achieved climax, but rather as a 
potency which would itself still further achieve down the centuries in 
“ ^ter works ” of the Spirit of Christ. Most of the early Christian 
TOiters show that they regard the Old Testament as preparatory and 
not something to be abrogated, timely mdeed and accommodated to 
the times and circumstances of the people to whom it was given, ^ 
but bearing always the character of revelation, and inasmuch as it 
bore witness to the timeless, in no need of abrogation. 

And them was no undue concern about the mode or method of 

1 Leg, All, m, 60, 61 (1, 121 f.). 

* Acsts i, l-"2. 

* Of. Chase : Clvirysostom, p. 42. 
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inspiration. Theodore of Mopsuestia held that there were varying 
degrees of inspiration of the Old Testament. The individual charac- 
teristics of the writers were freely acknowledged in Antioch. True, 
there could be held the idea of ecstatic inspiration, as we find in 
TertuUian and others we have mentioned, but the inspiration of the 
Spirit of God in the acts of history was not lost to sight, and historical 
development has its place in the doctrine of the Cappadocians who 
followed Origen. Indeed the unity of history under* the guidance of 
Grod bound up the past with the present and with the hope of the 
future, so that as often as Christians looked back to Christ’s earthly 
life, they looked forward to the consummation of the age in Christ 
who was living and active by His Spirit in the Church. 

Before passing from this discussion of Scripture the important ques- 
tion of exegesis calls for some notice, if only to show how far the 
methods were similar among Jews, Christians and Muslims. Someone 
has said that “ the conception of revelation as given once for all led 
Philo into great difficulties Because the Old Testament taken 
literally contained ‘‘many things which could not but shock the 
consciences as weU as the intelligence of a cultivated Alexandrian 
acquainted with Greek philosophy, the expedient of Allegory was 
necessary The method had been adopted long before in the inter- 
pretation of pagan myths which growing enlightenment refused to 
accept in their literal meaniag. Plato said that even the allegorfra- 
tion of such myths was wrong.^ It might be held that allegori2ation 
has its uses, but it is questionable whether the exaggerations of the 
allegorical method are to be preferred to those things which some 
people thought offensive in the Old Testament. Strictly speaking it 
is the historical method rather than the allegorical method which 
can give us the clue to these matters. And when we find that Philo 
tried to prove the perpetual motion ^ of the spheres by the flamipg sword 
of the Cherubim, some realization dawns upon us of how pernicious 
the system could become. The danger was that the reveled book 
might be regarded as a “ divine cryptogram ” with a double purpose 
to hide the truth from those who, it was held, could not profit by it or 
were unworthy to receive it, and to give the relish of a mystery to 
the favoured. Indeed it is difficult to see how, without mitiation into 
a mystery, either the Greek allegorists or Philo could find what they 
taught in the texts they dealt with. Some points in Philo’s system 
may be noted.® Eepeated words, anagrams, puns, two meanings of a 
single word were all pressed into service. Numbers also had special 
esoteric meaning. Because the senses are five, five implies the 

^ Plato : J^epubUc, ii. 377—78. 

* Oheruh, 7^-10 (i. 142-44). 

? Of. 88, Ab, et Cain, 16 (i. 174), Fragments, ii. 668 t ; QuaeaU et Sol, in Gm,, iv. 2 ; 
Abrah,, 16, 24, 26 ; Sommis, i, 13, 17 (i, 631, 636), etc. 
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sensible; because the dimensions are three, that number denotes 
corporeality and so on,^ Animals ^ are held to be symbolic, e.g., 
the serpent means lust. Proper names yield new meanings by 
etymological analysis. 

Clement and Origen are influenced by this and so use allegory. In 
this way Biblical history was changed into moral fables. Origen had 
a threefold method of interpretation. Scripture, like man, was tri- 
partite.® Its body was the literal and historical ; its soul was the 
ethical ; its intellect (or spirit) was the metaphysical. The bodily- 
literal tends to error ^ but is not therefore worthless.® The adept 
should seek the spiritual sense.® The spiritual sense is twofold: 
allegorical and anagogical. If the literal sense is worthy of God, 
valuable to men and according to reason it is to be trusted. If 
it implies something absurd or unworthy, it' must be rejected. 
But no one should be content with the literal because this would 
stultify inquiry.’ The ethical and intellectual senses are diffused 
throughout Scripture, but the Scripture is not everywhere literally 
true. The anagogical is considered to be the most difficult of all. In 
actual fact, however, Origen only resorted to allegory to explain 
difficulties, and he was really the foxmder of the sounder exegetical 
school of Antioch, basing on a careful exammation of the text and 
sound knowledge of the languages and grammar. The Antiochene 
school moved further away from dDi^orism. Eustathius, Diodorus and 
Theodore all declared themselves against it, though they compromised 
in favour of typology, considering the Old Testament gave types and 
the New Testament antitypes, the former foreshadowing and dimly 
imagiag what was found in the latter. Theodore held that Scripture 
should be interpreted Tiyperbolically as brought to a higher degree 
of significance by reference to Christ.® Gregory of Nazianzus also 
made concessions to the esoteric in his disdflina arcani ® although 
Basil, of the same school tends to literalism and Gregory of Nyssa 
seeks analogies and tends to Qrigen’s typology. AD thought that 
the pl^ meamng was particidarly for the common people, and in 
some like Origen and Clement we have reserve 
When we come to the Muslim exegetes we find that there are the 
same schools of thought. There are those who consider that the whole 
of exegesis is an exercise in grammar and are literalist in the extreme. 
There are those who consider that there is an obvious or literal {zahir) 

1 Mwndi Op., 33, 34, 38, 40 (i. 23, 24, 27 and 28). 

* Leg. All. ii. 7 (L 70 ft.). 

® Som. V. on Lev., sect. 5. 

* Com. on Gal., Cap. III. 

* De PHtic., I, iv. 12, 14. 

« JWd.,I,iv.2. 

’ Ibid.,l,isr. 16,16. 

® Com. in Zach., is. 664 f. 

* Or., xL 46, 
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and a Ixidden, esoteric (bdtm) meaning of the text. Some resort to 
the method of typology {mi^l or tam^U), while others consider that 
various degrees of allegorical and rational interpretation (ta^wU) are 
necessary to give a rational meaning to the text. Ba^dadl tells us 
that the Janahites were such inveterate allegorists that they even 
allegorized the laws of Islam.^ Shi^ites, because they often held that 
an unwritten revelation was handed down orally alongside the written 
Law, found in this a reason to interpret the written Law in an esoteric 
sense, and some extremists insisted that such laws as the performance 
of the ritual prayer and the Hajj were not enjoined, but that these were 
figures for a deeper mystery. The Sufis ofteu profess to initiate people 
into such a mystery. In this there was often a good motive and an 
attempt to ' " internalize ” the law and escape formalism. It is interest- 
ing that Philo also found that it was necessary to guard against an even 
deeper allegorism than his own which led to antinomianism, or, at least, 
to the neglect of the outward observances of the Law. Though the 
Sabbath is really to teach the power of the Unbegotten and the 
passivity of creatures, it is not therefore to be profaned by ceasing to 
observe the literal command. Circumcision, though it typifies 
renunciation of lust, is still to be observed as an outward rite. In 
other words, a sacramental position is adopted towards these things. 
With regard to the possibility that the written Law might point to an 
unwritten Law of deeper significance which was handed down through 
the elect, this is expressed in the Rabbinical schools.^ Moses received 
the Torah from Sinai, and he deUvered it to Joshua, and he to the 
Elders, and the Elders to the Prophets, and the men of the Great 
Synagogue received it from the Prophets,® “Moses, our teacher, 
wrote down the whole Law with his own hsend before he died . , . ; the 
Mitzwah, that is, the interpretation of the Law, he did not write 
down ; but he commanded it to the Elders, and to Joshua, and the 
rest of Israel . . . therefore this is called, ‘ Oral Tradition ^ 

The following centuries amplified and developed the system of 
exegesis in Islam, but there can be no doubt that the beginnings are 
to be found in the period under review. “ In the beginning there were 
two distinct opinions. One party considered that there were no 
mysteries in the Qur’an. All the matters of belief could be understood 
in the same way both by the ordinary people and those who had made 
a special study, and the proof of these articles of belief was the same 
for the commonalty as for the elect ”, but the other school resorted 
to Ibn Rushd ® said, “It is handed down from many of the 

^ Bagdad! : Fmq, Pt. IV, Cap. vi. 

* PtTO Aboth, i. 1. 

® Charles ; Apoc. and Ps&ud&p. of O.T. note ou Birach, viii. 9. 

* Charles : ad he, cit. from Maimonides. 

« ShibK : Al Ghazzalt, p. 111. 

* Jn Faslvl MaqdiL, 
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anoieats of the iSrst century that there is an outward and an inward 
Shan% and it is not necessary that the one who has not the abiUty 
to understand the inward should be taught it.” Some authority was 
found for this in the tradition of the saying of 'Ali which Bu^ari 
records, “ Speak that which the people can understand and leave what 
they cannot. Do you wish that people should falsify God and the 
Prophet of God ? ” In his preface to the Iht/d, A1 ^azzali says, 
No man of understanding can deny the division of the (Quranic) 
conceptions or doctrines into hidden and manifest. Only those people 
deny it who in their childhood have learned something and clung to 
it, and so cannot progress to the high ranks of the learned.” With 
regard to the doctrines of God’s essential nature, and the character 
of and the happenings at the Last Day, he says that these are of two 
classes, One is to Imow the proofs of the external doctrine (i.e., the 
outward or apparent sense or literal meaning) without the considera- 
tion of its mysteries, the second stage is to understand the mysteries 
and to discover the pith of their meaning, and to search out the 
fundamental reality of the external and apparent. To attain to both 
is not the duty of aU.” In Jawahir ul Qur'an, AI Ghazzali writes 
in reference to the events of the Last Day, “ And in this the two 
parties are mentioned, in relation to Hashr, Nashr, Hisab, M^zdn and 
Sirat, And there is a literal meaning of these things and an inward 
meaning which is obscure and is life itself to the elect.” And 
in Qustds Mustaqim he writes iu much detail, God said, ‘ CaU 
people to God’s way by means of wisdom, by means of admonition, and 
argue with them in a reasonable way.’ It should be known that the 
people called by wisdom are one, those by admonition other and those 
by argument other, and if wisdom be used towards those who should be 
addressed in admonition, they will be harmed, just as it is harmful for 
a sucking child to eat the flesh of a bird. And if exhortation is used 
with those people who have wisdom, they will dislike it just as if human 
milk were given a strong man to drink. And if exhortation be not 
in seemly fashion, it will he like giving a Bedouin flour of wheat to 
eat though he is only accustomed to eat dates. And these are the 
abstruse matters which are only attained by the light which comes 
from the realm of prophethood.” 

Apart from esoteric explanation of the Scripture there is also the 
enteric use of Scripture to make it the medium of mystical experience. 
Mass^on, spea^g of the experience of Hallaj, refers to the Muslim 
mystic’s recitation of Scripture, where God is speaking in the first 
person, until in ecstasy the divine speaks through a super-personal 
consciousn^. In this connexion we may point to the invocation of 
the n^e of God which stands before the revelations which the Prophet 
gives in the first person, fulfilling the command to recite, which was the 
first command at his call. The world has the significance of ** pro- 
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claim ” as we can see also in th.e Old Testament in relation to the oracles 
which the prophets deliver in the name of the Lord.^ 

(iv) TRADITION 

What has to be said in regard to tradition and its relation to Scripture 
may be briefly said, for though the historicity, the growth, collection 
and criticism of Muslim Hadl^ are subjects which, treated adequately, 
would require more space than can be spared here, these questions do 
not affect very materially the theology proper with which we are con- 
cerned, except in a few particulars. Beside this there are excellent 
introductions to the subj ect, one of the most valuable being the book by 
Guillaume.^ The various works of a specialist character by Wensinck 
are invaluable, and in his Muslim Creed he has shown very clearly the 
relation of the very early development of theology to tradition. 

When we have seen how Islam regards the Qur’an, it is at first sur^ 
prising to see how Tradition, embodied in which in turn 

embofi es the usage or Sunna of the Prophet, comes to an exalted 
position as revelation almost co-ordinate in authority with the Qur’an. 
However, from other points of view it is not surprising at all, for the 
Qur’an was not complete, as we have pointed out, and in the fixing 
of the text of the Qur’an the memories of men had played a great part, 
and the actions of the immediate Companions of the Prophet had shown 
them to have a personal authority which could lead even to the destruc- 
tion of sacred relics, in the shape of copies of the Qur’an treasured by 
more humble followers. The'position of such men could not but be 
stronger as the custodians of the more or less private sayings of the 
Prophet. It was to these men that people turned for answers to 
questions which were not answered in the Qur’an, and the questioners 
demanded that as far as possible answers should be given as from the 
mouth of the Prophet. Furthermore, it was a help to the under- 
standing of the Qur’an itself, if someone knew under what particular 
circumstances a particular passage had “ come down These cir- 
cumstances would be known to the immediate companions of the 
Prophet more than to anyone else, and it is clear from the records we 
have that the people of his household occupied a unique position in 
this respect when, for instance, we consider the vast ntunbers of tradi- 
tions which come from Ayesha. 

It is in the period under review that all the great canonical collec- 
tions were made, Bukh^I (d. 870), Muslim (d. 875), Ibn Hanbal 
(d. 885), Ibn Maja (d. 886), Abu Da’ud (d. 888), At TirmidhT (d. 892) 
and an Nasa’i (d. 915) being the greatest collectors, and Bukhari 
supreme with Muslim a close second. 

^ Of. Amos iv. 5, and Jer. xxxi. 3, and also passages wliere the word is used for 
calling upon the name of God ” as Jer. x. 25, etc. 

^ Chullaume : The Trad/Ui<m3 of Islam, 
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provides tlie traditional interpretation of tlie Qur’an reported 
by the Companions, the Followers, and the followers of the Followers, 
as from the very lips of the Prophet. It also provides for the linking 
of the Prophet with his community in a way which the Qur’an could 
not do. Islam has often been described as a religion of a book, but it 
would not be too much to claim that by the agency of the traditions, 
Islam became the religion of Muhammad, most irrevocably bound up 
with him. Some Muslim writers have compared the Hadl^ with the 
records in the Gfospels. As the Gospels are dedicated to the task of 
bringing Christ, His life. His character and His teaching to His disciples, 
so the ^oMth is dedicated to bringing Muhammad into the closest 
touch with his followers in the centuries which were to foUow. The 
observance of the mnm might, in a way, be called Imitatio Muham- 
madis,^^ ^ Muslim authorities leave us in no doubt about this. In the 
Muwa^\ Malik b. Anas said, "" The Messenger of Allah said, ^ I have 
left among you two things, and you will never go astray as long as you 
hold them fast. The one is the word of God and the other is the 
practice of the Prophet.’ ” ^ Ibn Hanbal, Abu Da’iid, At Tiriiii^i 
and Ibn Maja all record the tradition from 'Irbad. b. Sariya, It is 
your duty to follow my rule of faith and the rule of faith of the rightly 
guided Khalifas. Seize hold fast on it. Beware new things ; for all 
new things are innovations (heresies) and all innovation is error.’’ ® 
And there is another from the same reporter which is to be found in 
Abu Da’ud, “ The Messenger of Allah arose and said, ' Does any 
of you iu his presumption consider that God has not forbidden any- 
thing save what is in the Qur’an ? By Allah I I have commanded and 
tau^t and forbidden things which are certainly like the Qur’an and 
more thanit.’ ” ^ Some of the traditions would imply that the Prophet 
purposely instructed people in the Practice as well as in the Qur’au. 
‘‘ Send us men to teach us the Qur’an and Sunna.” ® “ The Faith has 
settled in the depth of their hearts. They have learned Qur’an and 
Sunna” * Sometimes the conclusion is drawn quite explicitly that this 
meai^ that the Qur’an and the Sunna are jointly authoritative, but 
this is only in the later traditionalists, e.g,, Darimi, who says, “A 
prohibition by the Prophet of Allah is equal to a prohibition by 
AHah,” ’ and Gabriel used to come down with the mnm just as he 
used to come down with the Qur’an Then the relation between the 

two comes to be expressed by the terms WaJn matM i.e., unrecited 
revdation, for the Qur’an and WaM glmyr matlu\ i.e,, unrecited 

^ Wensinok in JSncyc, of Islam art. Bunna, 

* Mishkai : Kifdb id Imdn (on relying on Qur’an and Tradition). 

* Loe. cU, 

* Loc, cU. 

® Mualim : IrMara^ 147. 

* Bngiaii : JBigog, bob, 36, 

’ Intro, Bafi!48, 
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revelation, for the It is held that the Siuma may agree with 

the Qur’an completely, may be explanatory of the Qur’an, or may 
be completely unconnected with it. This, of course, is the final pro- 
nouncement, and there is evidence that this was not so dogmatically 
stated in the early times. 

The large mass of materials contained in the canonical collections, 
though it received' its final form in the middle of the third century 
A,H., covers a period reaching no farther than the beginning of the 
second century.” ^ The chief interest is in practical matters or Fiqh 
and not in theological questions. Here it is well to remember that while 
technically “ tradition ” is used for the HaMth and Swrma, it would 
be just as legitimately applied to the consensus of opinion which was 
very largely determinative of the HaMtii and Summ. This is Ijfm^ 
and in the Islamic system it is placed after Qur’an and but 

historically it may be questioned whether this is its rightful place. 
When the need arose for the establishment of rules for the practice of 
the religion, the practice {^amal) of Medina was of primary importance. 
This is to be found in the Muwattai’ of Malik b. Anas. The testimony of 
the lips was to the sayings of the Prophet and the testimony of the 
members was to the acts that he did. About both there had to be a 
consensus of opinion. If the community was agreed, then there was 
little more to be said. Considering how new traditions^” arose as new 
developments were met with, what could have been the determining 
factor if not the general trend of belief or the majority opinion ? 
Wensinck ^ gives a good illustration of this genesis of Had^^ ” from 
the questions of Ibn ud Dailami put to Ubayy b. E^^b requiring a 
saying of the prophet about predestination. . 

The same writer remarks that though the Mu'tazilites were actively 
engaged in controversy about theological matters during the period 
when traditions were being collected, there is little to be gleaned about 
their side of the controversy. This must be partly due to the fact that 
even if the Mu^tazilites could have claimed some sayings of the Prophet 
iu support of their opinions, it was highly unlikely that any tradition 
with the name of a Mu'taziUte in the chain of authentication {ismd) 
woidd be likely to find acceptance. Muslim tells us,® on the authority 
of Ibn Sirin, that when dissension broke out about any matter, the 
first question which was asked was, ^^What is your authority? ” 
If the names of the authorities revealed Ahl us Sunna^ i.e., people who 
adhered to the Usage, then the was accepted because the scmad 

or certification was acceptable. The contents of the hoM^ were 
apparently then not subject to question at aU. Now it seems fairly 
clear that when the heretics were rejected from the certification of any 

^ Wensinck : Muslim Greedy p. 59, 

» Ihid.,^, 108 f. 

3 Bah id Isnad min ad D%n in tke of Mnslim. 
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hjcdlth there must have been a prior understanding of what heresy was, 
and it seems fair to say that with the Qur’an as a support the majority 
interpretation gained the day and was able to declare such and such 
persons heretical. The very word for heresy is hid' a, which is innova* 
tion So what was in accord with the opinion of the time, and what 
could escape being dubbed new ” was the test to be applied ; by this 
the people were £hst led to the men who taught what was believed at 
the time, and on their authority accepted the traditions as really from 
the prophet. What really happens in a case like this is that a pre- 
viously established opinion is strengthened by going to those who agree 
and accepting only those records of past sayings or practices certified 
by them. There is an iuterdependence here which, if it resulted in a 
coherent, consistent and constant witness to certain facts, principles 
and pronouncements, might be an effective witness to history and a 
source of strength. But when, as we find, tradition keeps pace with * 
developments in a remarl^able way, it seems more in accord with the 
facts to say that the body of hadJi^ grew out of the consensus of opinion, 
rather than that the hadi^ produced the consensus. This, of course, 
only applies to the traditions as a whole and as they now appear to us 
in the collections. It must again be insisted that the traditions were not 
sufficiently examined to enable a coherent and rational body of tradi- 
tion to be produced. The books of tradition^ which we now possess 
contain numerous contradictions. This would make it appear that the 
isndd was at last no protection, and that unscrupulous people could as 
easily forge the isndd as they could manufacture new traditions. 

But is it fair to say that such was the case ? The Muslim records 
themselves leave no doubt that traditions were forged. When Bulffiari 
could choose only 7,300 traditions from a mass of 600,000, an average 
of about seventy-five a day for every day of the Prophet’s pubhc life 
from his call to his death, there must have been a host of false tradi- 
tions. If there were no forged traditions how explain the contradic- 
tions which are even at present extant ? We have to attribute these 
contradicMons either to the Prophet himself, which seems highly im- 
probable if not impossible, or to the transmitters of which seems 

most likely. We are told also that many enoment Muslims called the 
into question. Ad Daxaqutni does so, and Ibn ‘Abd ul Barr 
and An Nawawi criticise many of them from a rational point of view, 
and especially those which put the Prophet in an unfavourable light. 
It may here be said that tradition has dealt very unkindly and un- 
worpuly with the Prophet in many iostances. “ In nothing do we see 
pious m^ more given to falsehood than in tradition.” This is the 
saying attributed to two early Muslims, ‘Asim an Nabil (d. a.h. 212) 
and Yahya b. Sa"id (d. a.h. 191),^ 

It is also recorded that there were those who challenged the use of 
^ Nicholson ; Literary Sistory of the Arabs, p. 146* 
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from the very outset. (We have even the peculiar phenomenon 
appearing of the condemnation of the collection of in HaM^ 

itself.) There is a long and perhaps the earliest account of this in the 
Kitdb ul TJmm of Imam Shafi'L^ Speaking in the language of the 
objector, the Imam says, You are an Arab, and the Qur’an was 
sent down in the language of the people to whom you yourself belong. 
You remember it well and in it God has sent down several duties. If 
any person doubtful about the Qur’an should doubt a single letter of 
these, you would exhort him to repent, and if he repented it would be 
better or else you would kill him. God Homself has said in the Qur’an 
(Sura XVI. 41) ' (We have sent down a book) clearly explaining every- 
thing.’ In that case how can it be lawful for you or for anyone else 
to say about something which God has made obligatory some- 
times that it is a common duty {farad ul ‘dmm) and sometimes that it is 
particular, sometimes that there is an obligation in this matter and in 
that supererogation? And there are many more kinds of differentiation. 
You have one or two or three traditions which you report as from one 
man, then from a second, and then from a third, until finally you 
carry it back to the Messenger of Allah ... I find that you do not 
find any of the adherents of your school of thought, with whom you 
have intercourse and who are considered foremost in memory and 
truthfulness ... to be free from error or mistake in but I 

have found you saying about many of them, ‘ So and so in this 
and so and so in that have made a mistake ’ . . . You put these tradi- 
tions in the place of the Book of Allah and use them in fixing what is 
hardm and 

This is not necessarily rejection of the traditions simply because 
they are traditions, but only because the reporters were considered to 
be untrustworthy, but in the course of his refutation of this anonymous 
correspondent Imam Shafi'i discloses that there were some who rejected 
tradition -solely because it was tradition, and others who rejected it 
when it could not be regarded as an explanation of the Qur’an. One 
of the results of this rejection was that some people held that if the 
ritual prayer or almsgiving were observed at all, e.g., ‘‘two bows a 
day or two bows throughout the whole of one’s fife ”, then the obliga- 
tion had been discharged, because there was no time set in the Qur’an. 
The tunes and other particulars could only be found fromt the 
or the Sunna, The Imam also says that these people who criticized 
JBadl^ did not accept the distinctions of abrogated and abrogating, 
and of general and particular and were in error. 

It is probable, since the Imam refers to Basra as if it might be the 
home of this school which he is refuting, that the Mu‘tazLlites were the 
opponents of Sad^^. Basra was a centre for dialectic theology and 

1 Part VII in the margin Kitah vZ IMtildf vZ Hadi^ the Bab entitled “ On the state- 
ments of that party which rejects all 
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the traditionalists and the mutaTcaMmun did not take kindly to one 
another, the former insisting on the principle of Naql in opposition to 
i.e., the dogmatic against the rational. Ibn Qntayba ^ says that 
the dialectical theologians accused the traditionalists of making false 
and defective the results of which were the formation of many 

divergent schools of thought, faction, mutual enmity between Muslims, 
and the practice of one sect declaring another to be infidel, and each 
school confirming its tenets by appeal to contradictory traditions. 
Ibn Qutayba retorts that the same thing could be said about the people 
who followed their own private opinion {Ashab ur Ed%) and rejected 
the consensus of Muslims Abu Hu&aylwas against Nazzam, 

Najjar against them both, and Ilisham b. al Ha^am against everybody 
else. Various principles were accepted by the great Legists of Islam 
in order to gain some uniformity. The principles of Shafi^i may be 
referred to by way of example. BGs tests were that the majority of 
the people were agreed and had copied them generally from others, as 
e.g., the ritual duties in testimony to the Prophet. T^en there was a 
possibility of opposing interpretations by the use of ta'wil (or alle- 
gorical or rationalizing interpretation), the literal and commonly 
understood meaning should be maintained, and even if an esoteric 
meaning could be a possible alternative, without consensus of opinion 
favouring the esoteric, the literal should be preferred. The interpreta- 
tion on which Muslims have generally agreed or the practice which 
they have approved, although they cite neither Qur’an nor Hadl^ 
should be accepted as equivalent to unanimously accepted Hadi^, 
because if there had been an intrusion of private opinion this unanimity 
would not have been found. It will be remembered that Nazzam had 
said that the majority could agree in something which was untrue, 
and that a few might preserve the truth. This is reported of Nazzam by 
Bagdad! in his account of the rationalist’s sixteenth and seventeenth 
heresies.^ Nazzam seems to have been particularly opposed to 
He said that Abu Hiiraica, by whom a great number of traditions ^d 
been reported about the Prophet, was the worst of liars. He criticized 
^Umar and said that he had introduced the postures in prayer and 
forbidden temporary marriage, etc. He said that Al Walid led the 
prayers when drunk. He said that Ibn Mas'ud^ lied when he attributed 
to the Prophet the saying that the one who was predestined to eternal 
bliss or to eternal misery was so from his mother’s womb,® and he 
declared that the story tW Muhammad had split the moon was a lie. 

In the face of such attacks on those to whom the traditionalists 
looked as the guarantors of tradition, greater care was taken by the 
collectors, but rational criticism was practically ruled out. Muslim’s 

^ KUc^ Ta^toil Muhhtalif ul Hadlth, 

* jF'arg, Pt. Ill, Cap. iii. 

’ Cf .Buaan ; §al%h : Kitab ul Qadar, Bab 1, 
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principles are that the men who certify the traditions should be above 
suspicion, that the authorities should be known to stand in close 
connexion, that they were actually contemporaries and so could form 
an unbroken chain, and that it must be proved that they actually met. 
But when it was axiomatic that certain people were above suspicion 
this test was inadequate, and the opponents could not agree on this 
chief point with those pious people who revered the Companions and 
the Followers. 

In theory it was held that the Traditions could not abrogate the 
Qur’an, and there is an explicit to this efieet from Jabir who 

reported that the Prophet said, ‘‘ My words do not abrogate the words 
of God but the words of God abrogate mine, and some of the words of 
God abrogate others.” It is most widely held that this is the exact 
truth, but in actual practice the knowledge of the abrogating texts 
cannot be derived from the Qur’an by itself. Either reason must 
conclude that where contradictory statements are made one statement 
abrogates another, or this must be known by tradition. Eejectiog 
reason the traditionalists could only decide the question by tradition. 
Therefore the tradition supplies the information whereby the Qur’an is 
known to be abrogated in certain places. Thus while the theory is as 
stated the actual practice is that the Hadl^ is the authority for 
abrogation. 

When we turn to the Christian side and inquire into the question of 
tradition in relation to Scripture and the fixing of doctrine, we notice 
some most remarkable contrasts with the Muslim ideas. The first 
function of tradition in the Church was the preservation of the records 
of the life, teaching, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ until such 
time as they weye committed to writing. Here in contrast to the 
impossible number of sayings attributed to Muhammad, iu the Synoptic 
Gospels, allowing for some measure of composition in the longer 
speeches, there are less than three hundred sayings of Christ recorded. 
This small number was recognized as canonical, and the temptation to 
augment the number of sayings from the apocryphal books and to 
raise them to the status of the canonical is apparently quite non- 
existent. In the early Christian Church, as in the young Muslim 
community, there must have arisen difficulties which would make the 
believers long for some pronouncement from their Lord to set their 
doubts at rest, or to give the benefit of His authority to some specific 
idea or course of action, but whereas the early Muslim communify 
could only seek the solution of its difficulties by reference to laws bearing 
the imprimatur of the Prophet, the early Christian community felt 
born hito a new freedom and, with a new creative life of faith, looked 
rather to things to come than to the bonds of a legal system fixed in 
the past. In this fimdamental matter Islam and Ohrktianity stand 
in contrast down through the long course of their history. The ten- 
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dencies to legalism in some of tlie Christian writers of the first centuries 
are obvious, particniarly in TertuUian, but the resistance to legalism 
is a still more remarkable phenomenon. Even when the period for 
consolidation and preservation of the sacred repository of faith against 
innovation imposed a more rigid rule, there was no attempt to support 
this by wide canonical additions endowed with an irresistible authority 
by attributing them to Christ. Councils might be violent in expression 
and rigid in their formularies, but there is evidence that they were not 
so rigid as later interpretation would make out. It is a fact also that 
the Councils were the arenas of free and even violently free debate ; 
and it is a remarkable fact that similar Councils find no place in Islam. 
The nearest approach to councils in Islam is the assembly of learned 
men at the court of such Caliphs as took an interest in theological 
matters, and the freest of these were when the Mu'tazilites were in the 
ascendancy. 

Thus the tradition of the elders was in Christianity not the rigidity 
which Christ had condemned in the Gospels.^ "" Ye have made void 
the word of God because of your traditions ” stood in the canon which 
tradition ratified, and Christian tradition held fast to the word of 
God, but allowed it to be a living word. Extra-canonical expressions 
of sound tradition are to be found in the Apostle’s Creed and in the 
Te Deum, but these were not fenced by pseudo-history. There was 
no need to invest these things with a fictitious authority, since they 
expressed the hving devotion and worship of Christians. Christians 
might say, We have to use that form winch has been consecrated to 
us by the usage of the saints and in obedience to the will of Christ to 
show forth His death until He come ”, but with regard to the perform- 
ance of ritual worship in Islam, the minutest details were held to have 
been laid down in the very beginning by the Prophet, and deviation 
even m development was in theory not possible because one age had 
stereotyped the ritual by ascribing it to the usage of Muhammad. 

There was in Islam and in Christianity the need to restrain caprice 
if what was central and indispensable was to be preserved, but in the 
manner in which this was done the two religions stand in the greatest 
contrast. A danger in which both Islam and Christianity stood was in 
coming to a conclusion that the function of the living society, which 
resulted in tradition, ceased at some definite point of time in the past. 
Dlustxations of that danger could be giveu from the history of Chris- 
tianity, but we feel that, with aU that might be said to tbe contrary, 
the consciousness that the Church lived in the dispensation of the 
Spirit, who was to guide into all truth and take of the things of Christ 
and declare them to men, effectively opposed the danger, whereas in 
Islam the “ dead hand of tradition ” was laid upon it with disastrous 
consequences. Judaism codified its legalism under the name of 

1 Cempare Matt. xv. 3 and 6 ; Mark vii 8-9 ; Col. ix. 8 witk 2 Thess. ii. 16, iii. 6. 
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Moses ^ and Islam under tlie name of Muhammad, but Christianity 
has never done this. 

B. THE ORDEEING OP THE UNIVERSE 
(l) THE QURANIC DOCTRINE OP PREDESTINATION. 

A careful study of the vocabulary of the Qur’an makes it abundantly 
clear that the overwhelming emphasis of the Qur’an is on the dominant 
will of God. The primary terms used in expressing this idea are derived 
from the roots QDR and QD’. The doctrine of Predestination is known 
among Muslims as taqdlT, But beside these words, even those which 
can be considered to be simple verbs expressing the commonest actions 
as e.g., “to will”, “to permit”, “to decide”, “to intend”, “to 
purpose ”, “ to wish ” are used with the Diviae Being as the subject in 
such a maimer and in such a majority of cases as to suggest that man 
has very little to do with the ordering of his own life. A large part of 
the analysis of the vocabulary of the Qur’an in so far as it is conceived 
to throw light on the Muslim doctrine of Foreordination, the Decrees 
of God, His Intention and Will, has been relegated to an appendix at 
the end of this volume.^ 

In Sura Ixxxi. 28 there is a passage where the willing of man and 
God’s will are brought into violent contrast. “ It is but a reminder to 
the worlds to whomsoever of you chooses to go straight ; but ye will 
not choose, except God, the Lord of the World, should choose.” 
Almost invariably when man is the subject of a sentence ascribing 
purposive action, ability or choice, the particular human agents in 
the action are either arrogating to themselves a power which they do 
not rightfully possess, or are conceived as being released from the 
compulsions and restraiuts of this life by their emancipation in Para- 
dise, or they are exalted persons such as Muhammad, Khidr, Adam 
and Eve. Rebels against God like Pharaoh can apparently arrogate 
will to themselves unrighteously. 

There is a verse which is rather ambiguous and which might be 
taken as attributing a power of choice to man. This is Sura xviii. 28. 
It is ordinarily translatable as “ The truth is from your Lord, so let 
him who will, believe ; and let him who will, disbelieve But even 
here, ‘Abbas, an orthodox commentator, would prefer it to read with 
the following meaning, “ Let him whom He will, believe ; and let him 
whom He wUl disbelieve ”, making God the subject of the verb and the 
relative pronoun “ man ” objective. 

The terrifying character of God’s wiU and suggestions of its amoral 
character are to be found in the following verses ; “ When God wishes 
evil to a people, there is no avertiug it nor have they any protector 

^ Of. S. R. Driver : Critical arid Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy, pp. Iv.-lvii. 
quoted in full in this connection by GtaUaume : The TradMons of Islam, 53 (note). 

* See Appendix 3. 
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beside TT^m (Sxira xiii. 12). “ Wbat is it that can save you from God, 
if He wishes yon evil or wish yon mercy ? ” (Snra xxxiii. 17). In 
Sura Ixxii. 10 we find that the jinn came to Mnhammad and said. 

And verily, we know not whether evil be meant for those who are in 
the earth, or if their Lord desires right by them.” The answer is 
given in verses 20 ff. IToah says, God will only bring it on you if He 
pleases, nor can ye make Him helpless, nor will my advice profit you, 
should I wish to advise you, if God wish to lead you into error ” 
(Sura xi. 35-36). 

In the following the relation of God’s intentions to retributive 
justice is emphasized : Sura iii. 170, “ God wills not to make for them 
(xmbelievers) a portion in the future life ; but for them is mighty woe ” ; 
Sura V. 54, God wishes to faU on them for some sins of theirs ” ; 
Sura viii. 7, “ God wishes to prove the truth true by His words and to 
cut off the hind parts of those who disbelieve, to prove the truth true 
and to make the vain vain, although the sumers are averse ” ; Sura 
ix, 55, ‘‘ Let not their wealth please you nor their children, God only 
wishes to torment them therewith in the life of this world, and that 
their souls may pass away while still they disbelieve.” 

On the contrary, God’s mild intentions are declared in the following 
passages : Sura xxviii. 4, ** We wished to be gracious to those who were 
weakened in the earth and to make them spiritual leaders and to make 
them heirs ” ; Sura iii. 104, “ God desires not injustice {zulm) unto the 
worlds ” ; Sura iv. 31-32, “ Glod wishes to explain to you and to guide 
you into the ordinances of those who were before and to turn towards 
you, for God is knowing, wise. God wishes to turn towards you, but 
those who follow their lusts wish that ye swerve with a mighty swerving. 
God wishes to make it light for you, for man was created weak ” ; 
Sura V. 9, God does not wish to make any hindrance for you ; but 
He wishes to purify you and to fulfil His favour upon you ” ; Sura 
xxxui. 33, “ God only wishes to take away from you the horror as 
people of His house and to purify you thoroughly.” 

In any consideration of the Quranic doctrine of Predestination and 
the Divine WiU, pa-ssages which speak of the Divine Guidance must 
also be taken into consideration. In. this respect the passages may be 
oonveniently classified under three headings, corresponding to the use 
of three roots namely, HDT, DLL, TB\ expressing " guidance 
“ leading astray ” and “ sealing ” respectively. 

God is called in the Qur’an Al SaM, the Guide. The more general 
teaching about the Divine Guidance is to be found in such passages 
as the following : Sura xxii. 53, “ God will surely guide those who 
believe iuto a right way ” ; Sura xxv. 33, Thus have we made for 
every prophet an enemy from among the sinners ; but thy Lord is good 
guide and helper enough ” ; Sura vi. 80 (Abraham said), “ Do ye dis- 
pute with me concerning God when He has guided me ? ” j Sura 
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ii. 114, Jews will not be satisfied with thee, noi yet the Christians 
until thou followest their creed. Say, ‘ God’s guidance is the guidance ’ ; 
and if thou followest their desires after the knowledge that has come to 
thee, thou hast not then from God a patron or a help ” ; Sura ii. 181, 
“ God desires what is easy for you and desires not for you what is 
difficult, that ye may complete the number and say, ' Great is God 
for that He has guided you ” ; Sura -vi. 88, ‘‘ That is God’s guidance ; 
He guides those whom He will of His servants and if they associate 
anything with Him, vain is that which they have worked ” ; Sura 
XX. 120, Then His Lord chose him (Adam) and relented towards him 
and guided him ” ; Sura vi. 84r-86, And we gave to him Isaac and 
Jacob ; each did we guide ; and Noah we guided before and all his 
seed — ^David and Solomon and J ob, and Joseph and Moses and Aaron — 
for thus do we reward those who do good. And Zachariah, John and 
Jesus and Elias — ^all righteous ones; and Ishmael and Elisha and 
Jonas and Lot each one have we preferred above the worlds and of 
theic fathers and their seed and their brethren, we have chosen them 
and guided them into a right way ” ; Sura xc. 9-10, “ Have we not 
made for him two eyes and a tongue and two lips and guided him in 
the two highways, but he will not attempt the steep ” ; Sura x. 36, 
“ God guides unto the truth. Is then He who guides unto the truth 
more worthy to be followed, or he who guides only if he be himself 
guided ? ” ; Sura xxxiii. 4, God speaks the truth and He guides to 
the path ” ; Sura iv. 31, God wishes to explain to you and to guide 
you into the ordinances of those who were before you,” ^ 

In many passages the Book ” is the agent in the divine guidance. 
Typical verses are : Sura xxxi. 1-4, These are the signs of the wise 
book, a guidance and a mercy to those who do well, who are steadfast 
in prayer and give alms, and who of the hereafter are sure. These are 
in guidance from their Lord and these are the prosperous ” ; and Sura 
xxxvii. 118, We gave them both (Moses and Aaron) the perspicuous 
book and we guided them to the right way.” ^ 

God’s guidance by more general revelation is found in Moses’ fire 
(Sura XX. 10), the promise to Adam (Suras xx. 121 and ii. 36). The 
former Scriptures are the means of God’s guidance, e.g., the Law and 
the Gospel (Suras ui. 2 ; xii. 111). Their stories were a lesson to 
those endowed with minds. It was not a tale forged, but a verffication 
of what was before it, and a detailing of everythiug and a guide and a 
mercy to a people who believe ” (the Law of Moses in Suras xxxii . 23 ; 

56 ; xxviii. 43 ; vii. 153 ; xvii. 2 ; v. 48 ; vi. 91, 155 ; the Gospel, 
Sura V. 50). 

• In the following verses God is said both to lead and to mislead : 

^ Cf. also Suras zivii. 64 ; sxvi. 78 ; xliiL 26.; Ixcrrii. 1-3 ; tccvi. 3. 

» Also Suras ii. 1, 91, 154, 170 ; in. 132; iv. 115; vi. 168; vii. 50,202; ii.33; 
X.6S; xvi.66,91,104; xvii. 96; xx.49; xxvii.2,79; xli.44; xlv.10,19; xlviu.28. 
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Sura xiii. 27, God leads whom He will astray and guides unto Him 
those who turn again” ; Sura ii. 24, ‘‘He leads astray many and 
guides many ” ; Sura xxxv. 9, ‘‘ Verily, God leads astray whom He 
pleases and guides whom He pleases Sura vi. 126, “ "(^omsoever 
Grod wishes to guide He expands his breast to Islam but whomsoever 
He wishes to lead astray, He makes his breast tight and strait as 
though he would moxmt up into heaven ; thus does God set His horror 
on those who do not believe.” ^ 

The terrible idea is expressed that no guidance can possibly avail 
against the contrary determination of God. Sura xxx. 28, “Who 
shall guide Him whom God has led astray ? ” ; Sura xlv. 22, “ Hast 
thou considered him who takes his lusts for his God and God leads him 
astray willingly, and has set a seal upon his hearing and his heart, 
and has placed upon his eyesight dimness ? Who then shall guide 
him after God 1 ” ; Sura xxxix. 24, “ God has sent down the best of 
l^ends, a book uniform and repeating ; whereat the skins of those w]^o 
fear their Lord do creep ! Then their skins and their hearts soften at 
the remembrance of God. That is the guidance of God. He guides 
therewith whom He will. But he whom God leads astray there is no 
guide for him ” ; Sura vii. 192, “ But if ye call them to guidance, they 
win not follow you. It is the same to them if thou dost call them or if 
thou dost hold thy tongue ” ; Sura xvi. 39, “ If thou art ever so keen 
for their guidance, verily, God guides not those who go astray nor have 
they any helpers,” ^ 

But in the following verse we jSnd that God’s guidance can be resisted : 
Sura xli. 16, “ As for Thamud we guided them, but they preferred 
blindness to guidance and the thunderclap of the torment of abasement 
caught them for what they had earned — ^but we saved those who 
believed and who did fear.” Sometimes it is stated that the divine 
guidance is contingent upon faith, e.g., Sura ii. 209, “ God guided 
those who did believe ” ; Sura ii. 266, “ God guides not the unbelieving 
folk ” ; Sura iii. 80, “ How shall God guide people who have dis- 
believed after believing and after bearing witness that the Messenger 
is true, and after there come to them manifest signs ? ” ; Sura iv. 166, 

Verily those who disbelieved and are unjust, God will not pardon 
them, nor will He guide them on the road, save the road to Hell to 
dwell therein for aye ; — ^that is easy enough for God ” ; Sura iv. 174, 
“ Those who believe He will guide them to Himself by the right way ” ; 
Sura X. 9, “Verily, those who. believe and do what is right, their 
Lord guides them by their faith ; beneath them shall rivers flow in the 
gardens of pleasure.” ^ 

Sometimes the guidance is contingent upon good works. Sura 

^ Sinulac^ in Snras xiv. 4 ; vii. 154 ; Ixziv. 34. 

* Seea&oSaiasxxxis:. 37; 31.35; vii. 185; vii. 187; xviii. 50 f . 

» See also Suras v. 71 ; ix. 37 ; xvi. 109 ; xxxix. 5 ; xxii. 4 ; xvi. 106. 
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ii. 260, God does not guide the unjust folk ” ; Sura xlvii. 6, Those 
who are slain in God’s cause, their work shall not go wrong ; He will 
guide thena and set right their mind and will make them to enter into 
Paradise which He has told them of ” ; Sura xxix. 69, Those who 
fight strenuously for us we will surely guide into our way.” ^ 

But sometimes, on the contrary, the Divine guidance seems to be 
given or withheld by the absolute freedom of God. Sura vi. 35, “If 
God pleased He would bring them all into guidance ” ; Sura ii. 136, 

“ God’s is the East and the West, He guides whom He will unto the 
right path ” ; Sura x. 26, “ God calls unto, the abode of peace and 
guides whom He will into the right path ” ; Sura xhi. 12, “ God elects 
for Himself whom He pleases, and guides unto Himself him who turns 
repentant.” ^ 

The verses in which the act of misleading is attributed to God are 
given above. The words used are derivatives from the root M. The 
name MudiU does not occur in some of the lists of the ninety-nine names 
of God, but it can be seen from the quotations in the previous pages 
that there is right guidance and guidance in the wrong path, and that 
both are attributed to God. Al Mvdill is another name for mirage^ 
The name belongs to Satan in Sura xxviii, 14, “ And he who was of his 
sect asked his aid against him who was of his foes, and Moses smote 
liiTn with bifi fist and finished him. Said he, ^ This is of the work of 
Satan, verily He is a misleading obvious foe.’ ” Lane says that the 
act of idldl is attributed to God in two ways : decreeing that one slmll 
err or stray because he has done so already, and “ God’s so constituting 
a man that when he observes and pursues a certain course or way of 
acting or the like, whether it be such as is commended or such as is 
discommended, he habituates himself to it and esteems it pleasant, 
,and keeps to it and finds it difiS.cult to turn from it, wherefore it is 
said that custom is a second nature.” It is, however, qu^e possible 
that the term may be used in a secondary sense, meaning “ to (Mow to 
stray If this latter is the case, then this would mean the attribu- 
tion of freewill to man in so far as man had the power to resist God 
and sin against Him. ^ 

The last idea we shall notice is this outline of the Quramc teaching 
is the sealing of the heart by God. Tabaka means he sealed, imprinted 
or impressed Creatures are said to receive the impression of God 
whereby they have a certain disposition or are adapted to a certain 
thing. In the language of the modem Muslims TcAVa derived from this 
root has come to be extensively used for ‘ nature created 

nature) or disposition. Used in the sense of nature it is, howev^, 
inappropriate to apply it to the divine nature. The term implies 

^ See also Suras xlvii, 19 ; v. 56, 107 ; ix. 24 ; xix, 7S ; iv, 70 ; vi. 145 ; ix. 19 , 
xxviii.60; xlvi.9; lxi.7; lxii.6; ix.81,110; lxi.6; lxiii.6. 

» Cf. also Suras xxii. 16; xxiv.35; xxiv,46. 
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physical nature. From this it would seem that it is possible to interpret 
the Quranic references to God’s sealing to mean that God has adapted 
his creatures to certain functions or in certain ways. But if such an 
interpretation were to be adopted, we should still be faced with the 
tragic conclusion that God adapts His creatures to unbelief, to hardness 
of heart ; and one cannot escape the inference that the operation of 
God represented by the use of this term comes very near to searing 
the heart, the mind and the moral facidties. It will, however, be 
remembered that the Old Testament has a parallel usage of the meta- 
phor and that the usual interpretation of this is that God allows the 
habit to prevail over the mind and heart, so that the consequence of 
sia is a hardening and resistance to God. If, therefore, the passages in 
the Qur’an are to be taken in this sense it shoxdd be that God aUows 
the consequences of sin to take their course, but if there is a prevenient 
hardening or sealing of the heart, so that no matter what a man does 
he cannot repent and do right, then this is a conception of Gk)d which 
the Christian revelation will not permit us to accept. It should also 
be remembered that the times when some such metaphor is used in 
the Old Testament, e.g., Job xxxih. 16, Exod. iv. 21, vii. 3, Isa. vi. 10, 
are very infrequent and far more often the hardening ” is attributed 
to the agency of the man who resists God as, e.g., ia Zech. vii, 11, and 
even in the same context in Exodus, Pharaoh hardened his heart ”, 
Exod. viii. 32, and numerous other places. Thus no arbitrary harden- 
ing of the heart of man by God can be inferred. So, too, in the Qur’an 
the seal is set on the heart of the man who wiU not believe, i.e., it is a 
consequence of his unbelief (Sura vii. 99). Sometimes the Qur’an is 
reminiscent of the tyranny of Pharaoh as, e.g., in Sura xl. 37, And 
those who wrangle about the signs of God without authority having 
come to them, are greatly hated by God and by those who believe ; 
thus does God set a stamp on the heart of every tyrant too big with 
pride.” The same idea is present in Sura iv. isi, Biit for that they 
broke their compact and for their misbelief in God’s signs, and for 
their killing the prophets undeservedly, and for their saying, " Our 
hearts are unciccumcized nay ! God hath stamped on them their 
unbelief, so that they cannot believe, except a few ”, and Sura xlvii, 18, 
Some of them there are who listen to thee, until when they go forth 
from thee they say to those who have been given the Imowledge, 
" What is this which he says now ? ’ These are those on whose hearts 
God ha^ set a stamp and who follow their lusts.” Another passage 

J ecalls the passage in Isaiah, These are they upon whose hearts, 
tearing and eyesight, God has set a stamp and these are the careless. 
Without doubt in the next life they will be the losers.” ^ 

The object of this long exposition of the Quranic doctrine is to try 
to show that though it is true that the Qur’an appeals to men as 
^ TLe otiiesr passages are Saras xxx. 59, ix. 94, is. 88, Ixiii. 2-3, vii. 98 x. 76. 
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though they were possessed of free will, there is overwhelming evidence 
for the Quranic teaching of predestination, and therefore the orthodox 
Muslim teaching on this point is really rooted in the Islamic scripture. 
The whole of the ground has been covered so that it may not be thought 
that a few texts have been selected and others teaching the contrary 
ignored. We have thus before us the foxmdation of the later develop- 
ment of the theology as it touched on questions of the Power and Will 
of God, EQs justice, the relation of human action to Divine action and 
kindred subjects. 


(n) EABLY DEVEL0P3MENT 

Wensinck says, “ Tradition has not preserved a single in 

which liberum arhitrium is advocated.’^ ^ Examples of the hadl^ on 
the subject of predestination are conclusive proof of the fiviTig of this 
article of the orthodox faith at an early date. Erom ^Abdullah b. 
‘'Umar, The Apostle of God said, ^ God wrote the fate of all creation 
fifty thousand years before He created the heavens and the earth ^ 
and from the same reporter “ The Apostle of God said, " The hearts of 
the sons of Adam are between the two fingers of Ar Rahman like one 
heart. He turns them as He pleases ^ Prom ^Umar b. al Khattab, 
The Messenger of Allah said, ‘ Verily, when God creates a servant 
for Paradise, He causes him to work the works of the people of Para- 
dise tni he dies . . . and then causes him to enter into Paradise 
thereby ; when He creates a creature for the fire, He causes him to 
work the works of the people of Hell until he dies . . . then he causes 
him to enter the fire thereby ^ Abii Huraira said, The Prophet 
said to me, ‘ The pen has already dried (after writing) what will befall 
thee ® Prom Sa‘id ul EdiudH, The Prophet said, " Every living 
soul whose coming forth into the world has been written by God 
must come into being ® There is one hadHth in which the Prophet 
is reported to have deprecated the discussion of the subject.’ Other 
traditions will be mentioned when the question of faith and works 
comes to be dealt with. What we find in the greater number of the 
traditions on the subject is an unmitigated fatalism and an extreme 
doctrine of foreordination and reprobation.® The idea of predestina- 
tion is often associated with the conception of a heavenly book in 
which the <fecrees are written. Prom ‘Ubada b. us Samit, Verily 
the first thpg which was created was the Pen. And He said to it 

^ Wensinck : Muslim Creed, p. 61. 

® Mishkdt ul MusdMh in Kitab ul Imaafi, Bab ui Qadar. 

® Ibid,, he, cit. 

* Ibid,, he. cit, 

® Ibid., he. cit, 

® Bnkhiarl : Sahib* Kitdb ul Qadar Bab 4. 

^ Ibn Maja : Intro. Bab 10. 

® See GuiUaiiine : Trad, of Islam, 171 ff. 
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‘ Write.* It said, " Wliat shall I write 1 * He answered, ' Write the 
divine decrees.* So it wrote down all that was and all that will be 
unto eternity.” ^ 

One of the fiercest controversies in the whole course of Islamic 
history raged about this doctrine of predestination, and this was 
apparently one of the earliest causes of divergent opinion during the 
period under review. One form of the debate was concerned with the 
problem of evil and the relation of God to evil. Thus Abul ‘Abbas al 
Halabi asks, “Teh me about the Devil. Did he wish that Pharaoh 
should be an infidel? ” Abu’l Husayn al Khayyat answers, “Tes.** 
“Then the Devil overcame God’s will.” Abu’l Husayn replied, 
“ That is not a necessary assumption. God, may He be exalted, said, 
‘ Satan promises you poverty and commands you to behave in a 
guilty way. God promises you pardon and grace’ and so it is not neces- 
sary to assume that Satan’s command overcame God’s. So it is with 
the will. If God had wflled Pharaoh to believe against his will, he 
would have believed.” ^ This should be compared with what the 
Damascene says in answer to the question, “ Quern dicis causam esse 
malorum ? ” The Christian is instructed to answer, “ It is from our 
own wilfulness and from the wiles of the Devil.” 

This controversy which involved the questions of human freedom, 
the justice of God, the origin of evil and other kindred problems 
caused the^^rly rift between the Qadarites and the orthodox. Some 
of the Murjites were Qadarite in their opinion, i.e.‘, they said that man 
was free to exercise power or, as we would put it, that he had the power 
of free choice.® Qadarite opinions were not confined to the Mu'tazilites. 
Later on the name is used almost interchangeably with Mu'tazilite, 
but they are not necessarily equivalent. The reason why the two names 
were used in this maimer was that the majority of the Mu'tazilites 
held to the Qadarite position. We are informed that the first one* to 
introduce the Qadarite doctrine was Ma'bad ul Juhani at Basra. Ibn 
Hajar in the prologue to F ath ul Bari ^ gives a long list of men who took 
the Qadarite view, and believed in free will. Among these axe Sharxk 
b. ‘AbduUah,^ ‘Abdu’l A‘la b. ‘Abdu’l Ala,® ‘Abdu’l Waria b. Sa‘id 
Tunuii,7 ‘Ata b. Abi Maimuna,® ‘Umar Abu Zayida,® ‘Imran b. MusHm 
al Qa^ir,!® ‘Umayr b. Hafi,^ ‘Awf ul A‘rabi al Basri,i® Muhammad b. 
Sawa’ al Basri,i® Hisham b Abi ‘Abdullah ud Dastwa’i,ii Yahya b. 
Hamza al Hadxami,i® Thawr b. Zayd ad Da’ili,i® Thawr b. ‘ Yazid 


^ MUKkMt loc. cit, 

* Martada ; KUab id Mdal. 

* Al AEt’aii : Maqalat, i. 164. 

* Cairo, p. 400 ; see Brockelmann, i. 159 
® Tabagat of Ibn Sa*d, VE, 263. 

Ibid., VH, iL 46. 

’ Ibid., VD; fi. 44. 

* Ibid., YU, iL 13. 


• Bhahabi : Mizan ul rudal. ii. 2028. 

Ibid., ii. 2229. 

“ Ibid., ii. 2406. 

Ibid., ii. 2444. 

/6i(2.,iii. 661. 

Ibid., iU. 2205. 

Ibid., iii. 2462. 

Ibid., i, 1371. 
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Hassan b. 'Atiya,^ Hasan b. Dhakwan,^ Da’ud b. Haim,* 
Zakariya’ b. Isbaq,^ Salim b. ‘Ajlan,® Salam b. Miskin,’ &yf b. 
Snlaiman Makki,® Kahmas.^ 

Tradition reflects tbe position after the Qadarite controversy bad 
been settled by the victory of the orthodox party, but many of the 
early protagonists of the Qadarite doctrine were men who were famous 
for their expertness in the science of tradition. This is a most interest- 
ing statement by a modern writer.^® Taking it in conjunction with the 
absence of canonical traditions supporting the Qadarite position it is 
very significant. Some of these traditionalists who are described as 
Mu'tazilites are Sa'id b. Abi ‘Uruba,^ Qutada b. Da'ama,^^ BBsham 
ad Dastawa’i, Sa"id b. Ibrahim and Simak b. Harb/^ -^l^om the last 
four are commended for their proficiency in the science of tradition 
even by Ibn Hanbal ; they are also so described in Dhahabfs TaMkirat 
ul Huffdz and further authority is to be found in the references given 
in the footnotes. As to whether these men were Mu‘ta2dlites as weU 
as Qadarites, in the confusion of the two names, it is a little difficult 
to decide. Ba^dadi regularly uses Qadarite for Mu^tazilite and so 
does Dhahabi. 

To examine this controversy more closely it is necessary to remember 
the political conditions of the day. It was a time of war not only in 
the prosecution of conquests, but within Islam itself. Mu'awiya had 
wrested the Caliphate from ‘Ali, and the Umayyads were established 
as the rulers of Islam. The Muslim world has always marked off the 
period of the four rightly-guided Khalifas. With the death of ‘Ali a 
new departure had been made. In the very nature of the case the 
Companions would suffer eclipse. The pious of Medina and- the pious 
of Basra may not have had everything in common, but both looked 
askance at the triumph of the Umayyads. The former were reduced to 
quiescence by the subtle argument of the new rulers from the fait 
accompli. Their position could be attributed to the will of Allah. If 
people complained that the new rulers were wine-bibbers and licen- 
tious, they could be silenced with, “ What is, is by God's wilL We 
believe in the predestination of good and evil.” So, though the pious 
of Medina might be shocked, they could not retort as the pious of 
Basra could. Ma‘bad asked the mystic Hasan Basri how far the 
Umayyad's defence of themselves by the doctrine of predestination 
was correct ? He replied, '' These enemies of Allah are liars.” ^ There 
is some evidence that the opponents of the doctrine of predestination 


^ Dhahabi : Mizdn %l rtidal, i. 1373. 

2 Ibid., i. 1868. 

» Ibid., i. 1806. 

^ Ibid., i. 2563. 

« Ibid., i. 2821. 

® i. 3004. ThismanwasaMurjite. 
’ Ibid., i. 3299. 


» Ibid., L 3580. 

• Ibid.,iL2S95, 

ShibH : ‘ilw Kcddm, 29-30, 
« DhahaH, i. 3186. 

“ TEld., ii. 2778. 

“ Ibid., i. 3492. 
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were persecuted by the Umayyads. Thus Qhaylan Dimashqi who 
opposed ^Umar b. ‘Abd ul ^Aziz was mutilated by Hisham "Abdu’l 
Malik shortly after he came to the throne and finally put to death. 

The Umayyads probably supported the doctrine of predestination, 
and thereby strengthened the hands of the traditionalists, not because 
they had any great conviction of its truth as a theological tenet, but 
because it suited their purpose, and was in intelligible relationship 
with the victories they were winning for Islam. It was this latter fact 
which did a good deal to lessen the opposition from the Medinotes. 
The Umayyads glorified Islam and raised the standard of Allah. Was 
not their success due to Allah ? How could the Medinotes deny this ? 
Could anything but the fatalistic view prevail in a time such as this ? 
With marked ethical fervour, the Qadarites made a protest which 
shows that they were not bound by the traditionalist point of view. 
They found their argument against predestination strengthened by 
the fact that it was used to support the position of the people who had 
been responsible for laying sacnlegious hands on members of the Pro- 
phet’s family. Neither could the doctrine of predestination comfort 
those who had seen the downfall and martyrdom of "Ali. Hence in 
addition to the Mu'tazilites, the Shi'ites also held to their opposition 
to predestinarian doctrine. There can be hardly any doubt that on 
the whole the Mu‘tazilite group was strongly anti-Umayyad, but we 
still hear of some who were in close association with it, and while one 
instance of persecution has been given, it must be remembered that 
the reason for that was political rather than theological. In many 
respects, so long as theology did not interfere with their position, the 
Umayyads seem to have e^bited tolerance or perhaps indifference. 
The we they made of Christians is an example of this. It is fairly 
certain that there were rationalistic tendencies among the people at 
the Umayyad court. It was here in all probability that certain influ- 
ences from Christianity touched Islam. The Mu'tazilites were the first 
to use dialectic in Islamic theology, and this they may well have learned 
from Christians. The fact that the Christians also held to the doctrine 
of freewill and human responsibility is also significant when we come 
to ask why the Qadarites diverged so much from the traditional 
predestinarianism. Some at least of the Umayyads were favourably 
inched to the Mu'tazflites. Yazad b. Walid was probably biTnaelf a 
Mu tazihte and when he rose against Wafid his predecessor in a.d. 744, 
one of his helpers was ‘Amr b. 'Ubayd, a Mu'tazilite leader. 

Here it should be said that the name Qadarite which is given to the 
oppone^ of the doctrine of Predestination (Qadar) seems rather 
confusing. The meaning of it is that whereas most of the orthodox 
l^lieved that Qadar was the prerogative of the Divine, there were 
those who believed that qadar could not be so limited and that men, 
too, had the power to do right or wrong. Thus those who professed 
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such a view were cafled Qadarites because they ascribed power ” 
to man. The earher Qadarites, if ever they could be said to have 
formed a distinct sect and were not rather a cross-section of many 
diSerent sects, were at a later date merged into the Mu'tazilites who 
rose in Basra. The impetus of this sect was piety and ethics, but its 
end was in rationalism. The sect proclaimed itself or was known as 

Ahl ul ^Adl waH TawMd ”, i,e., the Adherents of Justice and Unity. 
They could not believe that God was the Author of the evil deeds of 
men. Shahrastani^ says, *^The Mu^tazdlites hold unanimously that 
man decides and creates his acts both good and evil and that he deserves 
reward or punishment for what he does in the world to come. In this 
way God is guarded from association with anything evil or wrong or 
with any act of unbelief or wickedness, because if He created the wrong 
He woidd be wrong and if He created righteousness (justice) He would 
be just.” “ Justice ” as used by this school has more of the force of 
the Greek SucaiooiJVT) in its widest sense. The Quranic authority on 
which they built was Sura ii. 386, “ God will not require of the soul 
save what it is capable of ”, whence they taught that Allah does not 
burden anyone mor^ than he has capacity for, and what he earns 
stands to his credit and what evil he acquires stands against him. 

Allah is not unjust to his servants ” (Sura xxii. 10). "" Lo I Allah 
wrongs not by so much as a grain’s weight, and if it’s a good work he 
doubles it and bestows from Himself a mighty recompense ” (Sura 
iv. 44). The Mu'taziiites were concerned to allow no man to find an 
excuse for wrong-doing under the cloak of a doctrine of irresistible 
foreordination. Their ethical earnestness is revealed in the way they 
were called the people of admonishment or threat They codd not 
allow the idea of intercession for the same reason, because they thought 
that this introduced a sort of fovouritism into the divine justice. The 
orthodox were much more lenient in their view. Wasil and those of 
his school were also known as the “ people of repentance They 
belong to the intensely religious circle which produced Hasan Basri and 
Rabi'a ul ^Adawiya and kmdred mystics. They show a keen sense of 
the evil of sin. 

They held like the Christians that God had foreknowledge of man’s 
sin, but that His knowledge did not compel men to commit sin. They 
also diverged from the absolutism which characterized the orthodox ” 
conception of God. When God is considered to be dominant power He 
is not subject to the action of any other and nothing can be conceived 
as incumbent upon Him. This was the majority opinion, and it has 
been described as due to a Semitic tendency to ascribe everything to 
divine action. No one can question God’s commands. It is in His 
power to forgive sinneTrs and to punish those who do right.” If one 
would magnify his power to the uttermost it is deem^ necessary to 
^ MHal wa Nihdl (Oureton), p. SOt 
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contemplate tlie possibility of His cbanging a pebble into a mountain 
in tte twinHing of an eye to make night day, beat cold, and water 
stop flowing. In the eyes of a man of this opinion, the things we 
interpret as causes are no causes, and man does not control even his 
own deeds. Whatever man does God is doing. This involves many 
things. For one thing it means that God’s ordination is not based on 
benevolence or good^^, another, there is nothing in the world which 
is the cause of anything else, and so there are no properties or qualities 
or causality inherent in things. It means also that if God should 
punish the good without reason, this is not injustice, that man has no 
power over his own acts, and that God causes man to do both good 
and evil. This is the statement of a modern Muslim.^ The 
Mu'taziHtes tried to find authority in the Qur’an but sometimes had to 
resort; to doubtful exegesis as e.g., when they twisted Sura xvi. 9, 
“ It belongs to God to show the path ” to mean, It is the duty of 
Grod to show the path ”, and when they practised ta'wU or rationalizing 
interpretation. That anything should be incumbent on God was an 
idea utterly anathematized by their opponents, because they thought 
that to do away with the absolute power of Allah was to destroy the 
divine theocracy. The Mu'tazilites were just as anxious as the ortho- 
dox to maintain the idea of the divine theocracy, but they desired this 
to be an ethical dominion exercised in justice and righteousness. How 
the orthodox reacted to these “ heresies ” may be seen by reference to 
BagJ^dadi, ‘‘ The Qadarites of the Mu'tazfla assert that a man deter- 
mines his own efforts without hindrance from Allah.” A1 Jubba’i 
and Abu Hashim have said that all power to produce is a thmg unlike 
other things. Thus this is not limited to their Lord.” The followers 
of Hari& b. Mazid al Ibadi are described as holding that ability 
precedes every deed, contrary to the Sunnis who beheve that Allah 
creates the deeds of creatures and that abihty accompanies the deed ” 
(i.e., is simultaneous with it). Abti Hu^ayl’s idea that the present 
world is the sphere of obligation and responsibility, in contrast to the 
hereafter, where freedom to sin ceases, is sometimes described as a 
belief that men are free in this life but not free in eternal life because 
all theic motions are determined, necessary, and created by Allah. 
The thought which lies behiad this is that Law involves freedom to 
obey or disobey or, to put it in another way, it involves responsibility, 
and there can be no responsibility without freedom. Thus Law is the 
sysf^ for this world and cannot be extended into the next. The 
limitations of this conception will be obvious, but the emphasis 
on responsibility and freedom is refreshing. But these are the men 
who are described as heretics. According to the orthodox Muslim 
criticism, to assert freedom of action to men was equivalent to filflinning 
that man was a second creator. It is sometimes hard to differentiate 
^ SiiitE ; *Ilm ul Kalam, p. 11 f. 
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between this orthodox opinion and that heretical theory which is 
supposed to be at the furthest extreme from the Qadarite position, 
namely, the Jabarite heresy, which holds that a man is absolutely 
compelled in all Ms actions. Baghdadi describes Jahm b. Safwan, the 
cMef exponent of the theory, as teaching that man had no power over 
his acts and that they were all compulsory, being attributed to creatures 
only metaphorically.^ The orthodox only escaped this extreme posi- 
tion by the very obscure doctrine of kasb, or acquirement, by which 
man was left with a modicum of power to acquire acts previously 
determined for him 

Kasb or iJctisdb is the peculiar doctrine of the Ash'arites : The 
action of a creature is created, originated, produced by Allah but it is 
^ acquired ’ (Tnaksvh) by the creature, by wMch is meant its beiog 
brought into connexion with Ms power and will without there result- 
ing any efiect from him in it or any introduction to its existence, only 
that he is a locus {mahcill) for it,” ^ Macdonald explains this by saying 
that “ A1 Ash'ari wished only to explain our consciousness of fre^om to 
choose and Ms explanation was that tMs consciousness is a separate 
creation by Allah in the mind ; man for him was an automaton with 
consciousness as part of the machinery We shah have occasion 
to deal with tMs doctrine more fully later. It only serves to emphasize 
the rigidity with wMch power was exclusively attributed to God no 
matter what human consciousness might indicate. We have inde- 
pendent evidence of the early rejection of the doctrine of free will by 
orthodox Islam in the writings of John of Damascus, who asserts that 
one of the cMef difiEerences between Islam and Christianity is in refer- 
ence to predestination and freewill.^ 

One of the mM n points at issue in this early controversy is whether 
God is a just God. If all human acts are the product of the divine 
decree, how is it that man is pimished for disobedience 1 The SM*ites, 
following the Mu'tazilites, accept the principle of the divine justice, 
but the Sunnis have no place for the doctrine since they will not allow 
any criterion of what justice is except the very act of (3od. In exposing 
the heretics Baghdadi mentions that ^Isa b. Sabih alleged that CMd 
could act f.yrannnnaly and He.® TMs idea is stoutly opposed but from 
a peculiar point of view. He says that Allah has power over all thin^ 
subject to power and everything wMch is subject to His power, if it 
proceeds from Him, is not tyrannical on His part. This simply means 
that tyranny cannot be attributed to God because He has the right to 
exercise Hir power in what might be regarded from a human point of 
view as tyrannical but wMch, since it is the divine prerogative, cannot 

^ Baglidadi ; Farq, Tfe. Ill, Cap. vi, ^ r 7 -* 

® Jncjam on Iji’s Mcpwagif q^uoted by Macdonald, Encyc, of ii« 78S. 

® Macdonald in loc, cit. 

* Migne : Fat. Qra&ca, 94, 1589. 

^ Fwrq, Pt. Ill, Cap. iii. 
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be so described. Ba^dadi also says that Hisham b. ^Amr al Fawati 
could not accept Sura xiv. 32,^ “ The -wicked He shall cause to err 
and that he ako rejected the Quranic verses which said that Allah 
blinds the unbelievers and, We only prolong their days that they may 
increase in sins ” (Sura iii. 172). This should be compared with the 
Philonic objection to the idea of God hardening the heart. The idea 
that what was just might be known independently by reason, and that 
God could not in justice do what reason considered unjust is behind the 
ideas attributed to Ibn Karram.^ He held that God cannot take the 
lives of children who. He knows, would become believers. It is not 
right to cause an infidel to die when €k)d knows that if his life were 
spared he would be a believer, unless his death is an act of righteousness, 
or if God’s justice is visited upon him, for his infidelity. Bishr b. al 
Mu^tamir is described by the same writer ® as holding that if Allah 
punished a baby He would be acting unjustly. “Our followers^ 
say that Allah has power to punish babies ; if He does so His act 
must be just.” Thus justice can only be recognized by the act of God, 
and there is no criterion of what constitutes justice beside that. Both 
Mu^tazilites and Shi’ites assert that good is good in itself, and evil is 
evil in itself, whether the Lawgiver so pronounces it or not. If the 
Lawgiver denies the evil of what we should call a lie, then we have no 
ground for trusting that what He says is true. John of Damascus 
makes a distinction which is important when the question of the divine 
justice is under consideration. He says, “ All that the divine nature 
wills it can accomplish, but it does not. will all it could accomplish. 
For it could destroy the universe, but it does not -will to do so.” ^ 
This should be compared with what is attributed by Bag^idadi to 
^Abdu’l Karim b. "Ajarad and to the Kh azimites,^ “Nothing is done 
except Allah pleases ”, “ What Allah desires happens ; what He does 
not desire does not happen and we do not attribute evil to Allah.” 
The will of God is to do justly, and this will controls the divine power. 
To glorify the power of God at the expense of His goodwill and to 
relate justice to His power, “ the advantage of the more powerful ” 
as Plato says in the Republic, instead of to His goodwill, is to strike 
at the very foundation of any conception of God as a righteous God. 

It is not that the question of the goodwill of God was ignored. 
That what God did was for the welfore (saldh) of creatures was denied. 
The Mu‘tazilites and the Shi'ites held this doctrine, but the Sunnis 
■would have none of it. “ They have agreed that the< Wise does naught 
save that which is advantageous and good, and because of His wisdom 

^ Loc,cU. 

* J^arg, Pfc. HI, Cap, vii. 

* Pp. cii., Pt. ITI, &p. ifi. 

^ Ttie Ortbodox. 

* De Fide (Mhod,^ Bk. I, Cap. xiv (P.G. 94, 860 f.). 
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it is incumbent on Him to consider the welfare of the creatures.” ^ 
The Ash^arites, on the contrary^ believed that it is not incumbent on 
Allah to do what is for His creatures’ welfare. Indeed, it is shocking 
to them that anything should be incumbent on Allah at all.^ The 
debate can be illustrated from what Ba^daxi says about Nazzam. 
This heretic held that “ God has no power to do to His creatures what 
is not for their good This was sbghtly modified by the Iskafites 
who said that God had power to force or act tyrannously towards only 
those who have no intelligence ® Na^am said that Allah could not 
take away sight, nor cause disease to healthy people, nor make a rich 
person poor, if sight, health and wealth were for the good of the person 
concerned. Similarly if disease and poverty were good for some person, 
Allah could not give him health and wealth. AUah could not create 
the scorpion or the snake, if the creation of something else instead 
would have been better. To say “ could not ” of Allah was considered 
to be going too far even by some of the Basrites, according to Ba^dadi, 
who cavilled at the notion that inability could be predicated of Allah. 
But they, too, held firmly that God must act for the good of His 
creatures. They insisted that all God’s acts are founded on benevolence 
and that every tiniest atom exhibits His wisdom. In opposition to the 
Ash Wtes they also held that God never imposes a burden on anyone 
which that person is unable to sustain. There can be no doubt that 
the conception that God acts with goodwill was related to similar ideas 
in Christianity. In this connexion it is interesting to see what John 
of Damascus writes about Providence.^ The works of God are partly 
according to the goodwill of God and partly according to permission. 
Works of goodwill comprise all those which are undeniably good, while 
works of permission are concessions. For providence often peomits the 
righteous man to encounter misfortune in order that he may reveal 
to others the virtue that lies concealed within him, as was the case with 
Job. At other times it allows something strange to be done in order 
that something gre^at and marvellous may be accomplished ... as 
when the salvation of men was brought about by the Cross . . . Man 
is allowed to fall at times into some act of baseness in order that 
another worse fault may be thus corrected. . . . Further, it is to be 
noted that the choice of what is to be done is in our own hands, but 
the fimal issue depends in the one case, when our actions are good, on 
the co-operation of God, who in His justice brings help according to 
His foreknowledge to such as choose the good . . . and in the other 
case when our actions are evil, on the desertion of God who again in 
His justice stands aloof in accordance with His foreknowledge. Of 

1 Sliaircastani : Afi/a? (Cureton), p. 29. 

* Vide Creed of an Naitfi in Macdonald ; l)& 0 dopinmtf p. SOO. 

* Farq, Pt. HI, Cap. iii. 

* De Fide Orthod,, Bk. H, Cap. xxix (P.G., 94, 965). 
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actions that are in our hands, the good ones depend on His antecedent 
goodwill and pleasure, while the wicked ones depend neither on His 
antecedent nor on His consequent will, but are concession to freewill. 
For that which is the result of compulsion has neither reason nor virtue 
in it.” The idea of ‘‘ desertion ” or standing aloof ” we shall meet 
later in Muslim theology as kTiidhldn?- ,, 

With regard to the general question of the relation of the acts of 
creatures to the power or act of God, there was early a manifest tern 
dency to ascribed all acts to God, since, as we have said, it was held 
that if a man had qadar, as the Qadarites claimed, this would mean 
that man was a sort of second creator or at least an author 
How this was expressed shortly after the period with which we are 
concerned may be seen in the words of A1 Ghazzali,^ ^‘We testify 
that He is Wilier of the things that are, a Director of the things that 
happen ; there happens nothing in the world, seen or unseen, little 
or much, small or great, good or evil, advantage or disadvantage, faith 
or unbelief, knowledge or ignorance, success or loss, increase or 
diminution, obedience or rebeUion, except by His will. What He wills 
is, and what He wills not is not. Not a glance of one who looks, or a 
slip of one who thinks is outside of His will ; He is the Creator, the 
Bringer back, the Doer of that which He wills.” The opinions advanced 
on the subject were very varied. Some said that human acts needed 
no creator. This was implicit in what Mu^ammar said, that accidents 
were not God’s creation and actions which were begotten or generated 
(mutawaUad) in the second place had no creator at all. This seems to 
imply that such actions as occur by second causes, as we should say, 
are accidental, and there is a suggestion of the deism which holds that 
God sets going the creation, and then ceases to act upon it. This is 
the very opposite of the idea of continuous creation which before long 
was to seize hold of the minds of the Islamic thinkers, and the roots of 
which are appeariug in this period. Mu'ammar held that God’s power 
extends only over the created objects which are brought forth in His 
essence, such as His will, His utterance, His perceptions, and the like, 
but created objects in the world are not at aU the objects of His power. 
BagJ^dadi says that the orthodox view is that every created thing is, 
before its actual production, an object of God’s power. Mu^ammar 
said that this did not apply to accidents. Some said that the fact 
was that God had no power over the things which were the objects of 
power to others. Thus A1 Ka^bi denied that Allah created the deeds of 
creatures.® It has been pointed out that some Mu'tazilites denied 
that God was the creator of the world in the ordinary sense of the word. 

^ Eor the goodwiU of God in His acts see also what has been said in the previons 
section on the Grace of Gkxi, p. 62 ff., and also Wensinck : Muslim Creed, p. 62 f.< 

* Macdonald ; Deuehpmemt, p. 302 . 

» JPorg, III, iii. 
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Na^am teaches that God thinks and so the world comes to be. No 
act of will is required. But generally, in all but the Mu^taziKte and 
kmdred schools, the term creation (khah) is completely denied to 
apply to human acts. The Jahmites went so far as to say that all 
things which were brought forth are objects of God’s power and there 
is no agent of power other than He. The Najjarites held the orthodox 
position that God is the creator of the acquir^ acts of men. 

With reference to tawallud^ by which is meant the consequences of 
acts, there were also various opinions. The correct solution according 
to Ba^dadi was that Allah creates one thing from another. Thus the 
consequences of a man throwing a stone may be that someone is hurt. 
Is the man who throws the stone responsible for the hurt ? Muhammad 
b. Tsa ^ said that the consequences of acts or “ generated effects ” 
are necessarily God’s acts, since God formed the stone so that it had to 
fly when it was thrown, and He also bestowed on animals a nature by 
which it was bound to suffer pain when it was hurt. One question 
which was put was whether God was the agent in human birth and 
there was hair splitting about a birth which resulted from adultery.^ 
These questions could hardly arise when there was a proper view of 
man’s freedom and the constitution {nimm) of the world. The Shi'ites 
recognize this. If God has placed inherent characteristics within things 
whereby secondary results come to be, then secondary causes can be 
accepted. It was the strange reluctance to admit that there could be 
any secondary causes at aH which prompted some of the futile ques- 
tions. It is interesting to notice that John of Damascus insists that 
whatever intermediary causes there may be, “AH things must be 
referred to God. Bor our birth is to be referred to Has creative power ; 
and our continuance in being to Has conserving power ; and our govern- 
ment and safety to His providence ; and the eternal enjoyment of 
good things by those who preserve the law of nature in which we 
are formed is to be ascribed to Has goodness.”® Here is introduced 
the idea of co-operation “ by those who preserve the law of nature 
wherem we are formed ”• The same »sort of idea is attributed to 
Tsa b. Sabih ^ though not expressed in the same way. 

He said that a deed might be the result of the work of two agents, the 
result being produced by a sort of generation. Thumama ventured 
the opinion that generated acts are without au author. Ba^dadi 
says to this, “If it is true that one act exists without a doer, it is 
possible that every act may so exist ... so creation would not prove 
a creator.” But the line which Thumama took with regard to the 
consequences of acts, as for iostance the turning of a key in a lock, 

^ Farqy m, v. 

* Waa Jerome tbe or^msitor of this T Vidi Ad Pamm. 22. 

» De Fide OrA., Bk. H, Cap. xxviii (P.G., M, 961). 

* Farq, HI, iii. 
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was that such could not be regarded as either by man or by God, for 
in this way Grod would be the author of sin and would also be dependent 
on the will of the creature. And so he preferred to think that these 
secondary results were really authoiless, but could be regarded as the 
results of nature. For instance, we cannot help seeing what is pre- 
sented to our sight. And we do not create our knowledge of the thing 
which is an object of knowledge. It is of the nature of the eye to see, 
and of the nature of an intelligent being to know, but it is God who 
creates the nature of the thing so that it should be seen and known, or 
see and know. He held that there was thus a kind of physical necessity 
and that the will alone was free. This was to allow for moral choice, 
and he contemplated a sphere of determination where God Himself 
was not free. Without actually reaching it, this comes close to the 
Christian idea of God’s self-determination or limitation of Himself. 
The Ash'arites’ view was that all effects were seriatim by God’s choice, 
whereas the true view would seem to be that God’s choice results in 
effects by inherent laws of nature, in accord with an order which He 
Himself has fixed. 

One or two peculiar theories call for very brief notice. Bagdad! 
ascribed to Abti Hu^^ayl the idea that the preordination of Allah can 
cease and in proof of this he is said to have instanced the passing away 
of Paradise and Hell, or at least the passing away of the bliss and 
torment of the hereafter. Another peculiar theory of the extreme 
Shi^ites is that called badd\ “the intervention of new circumstances 
which bring about the alteration of an earlier divine determination 
The idea provides for change in God’s knowledge according to the 
change of circumstances and also for a change in a fixed resolution.^ 
The relation of God’s knowledge and will to the temporal has always 
been a difficult problem, and it cannot be said that the theory of badd’ 
contributes much to the solution of it. The theory arose out of some 
special circumstances in which an early Shiite leader named Mukhtar 
claimed that he had a divine revelation of a victory over his oppanent 
Mus'ab b. uz Zubayr. Actually he was defeated. Whereupon he 
referred to Sura xih. 39 and said that “something intervened”, 
meaning that it had been God’s will that he should win, but that 
something had happened to make God change His mind. 

(in) NON-MUSLIM DOCTRINE 

If we refer to the works of writers such as Ibn Miskawaih, it becomes 
clear that, though these called themselves Muslims and felt that they 
were right in so doing, their doctrine diverged very considerably from 
the Quranic doctrine and its orthodox development which, we have 
just reviewed. Theirs was a philosophical doctrine, and apart from 
the philosophy this doctrine appears most in the Mulazilite school, 
^ Seeuiiole by Gk>ldzi}ierin JEncycl. of I^lam, Vol. 1, 660 ff. 
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but later wben tlie scholastic or dialectical theology came to be 
accepted by more orthodox exponents of Islam, we find more philo- 
sophical elements accepted, in the attempt to form a view of the 
ordering of the universe. Here we content ourselves with illustrations 
from the pre-Islamic doctrine which we consider to be of special interest 
for a comparative study. Other points will come to our notice when 
the cosmology is under consideration in the next section. 

Both Stoicism and Platonism emphasized the providential view of 
the world. The two great religions, quite apart from the Greek 
philosophy which they came to use, strongly maintained the same 
behei Neoplatonism was equally sure and its various exponents, while 
expressing themselves in various ways, saw the order of the whole 
cosmos as manifesting in different degrees the Divine Intelligence. In 
the school of iJexandria, generally speaking, there was an optimistic 
view of the world. The same optimism appears to some extent in the 
Mu^tazHites, when they speak of all things being for the good of the 
creature, and in their naive remarks about scorpions and snakes. 
Divine foresight was immediately apparent to the Alexandrian school. 
The emphasis here was on the divine wisdom rather than on mere 
power.^ We have seen in the previous section how the Mu'tazilite 
thinkers carried the thought of the divine wisdom into relation with 
the welfare of creatures. The same notion of the divine wisdom is 
seen in the pages of Ibn Miskawaih. The problem of evil obtruded 
itself on this happy optimism and one of the questions which Celsus 
thrusts at Origen is, that if there is a providence such as the Christians 
held, why did it not amend this evil 1 Moreover, how could directive 
providence be reconciled with man’s freedom ? Sometimes the idea 
was expressed that evil was not evil to the good. It will be remembered 
that there is a suggestion in one of the heretical Muslim opinions just 
quoted that poverty and ill-health may be for the good of the creature. 
And in the quotation from John of Damascus we find that even a fall 
into some baseness could not be regarded as unmitigated evil, God 
allows a man who takes a pride in his virtue and righteousness to fall 
away into fornication, in order that he may be brought through this 
Ml into the perception of his own weakness, and he humbled, and make 
confession to the Lord ”, and the sufferer may resolutely welcome 
suffering in the hope of future glory and the desire for future blessings, 
as in the case of the martyrs Sometimes, as in Origen and Plotinus, 
we find the idea that our misery is due to some action in a previous 
state of existence. More frequently the source of evil is wrong choice, 
and this points to human freedom. Even pre-mundane experience 
which has entailed evil consequences here is due to this wrong choice 
or rebellious activity ” 

^ Of. Origen’s ‘np6voLa a’X^ov oicrdTjrfi, 

» De IPide Orthoi,^ Bk. II, Cap. xxix 94, 965). 
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We may even see in PMo premonitions of tlie later theory that God 
is the author of all acts. According to him “ doing is proper to God, 
while passivity ” is the property of creatures.^ This was to take 
another turn when the Deity came to be described as “ Pure Act 
The implication in Philo is that man has no power of origination (cf. 
the denial of MaZgr to man or the refusal to regard him as an author, 
i.e., miVjid). Man can only choose between already existing alterna- 
tives. Man, says Philo, though he knows the difference between good 
and evil often chooses the latter. He is unique among the creatures 
for this very fact.^ Philo insists that God’s command imposes no 
compulsion upon man in order that man may freely follow what is 
good.^ The fundamental endowments of man whereby he exercises 
freedom and moves himseK are from God. He owes to God his actual 
being, his birth, his growth, his power of assimilation of nutrition, his 
senses, his speech, and all his physical powers.'* Even mind in itself is 
not a “ cause ”, but God who precedes the mind acts causally through 
it.^ 

Though there remains in the Alexandrian school something of the 
Platonist theory that matter by its intractability is the principle of evil, 
the dualism that this implies was not congenial to the Jewish and 
Christian theologians, and the notion of wrong choice and the freedom 
of the will in this respect as the best explanation of sin became pre- 
dominatingly the mark of this school. The scriptural basis for this 
was in the story in Genesis. It did not follow, however, that the 
school accepted the idea of original sin. Por instance, Clement did 
not agree with this doctrine. His idea was that Adam was created 
perfect, but that for a man to be really virtuous positive obedience was 
required. It is the absence of positive virtue which constitutes sin. 
Man was not left to initiate this obedience by an act of will without 
any help. Both Origen and Clement hold that the grace of God is 
required. It precedes, accompanies, and sustains man’s act, but does 
not compel it. When it is said that God works both to will and to do, 
Origen would interpret it to mean that it is by the grace of God that 
man is possessed of the power of freewill and not that in every indivi- 
dual act of will there is the divine determination. The Muslim doctrine, 
according to the orthodox, is that every single act of will is determined 
by God, and there have been extreme predestinarians in Christianity 
who have held the same view. Origen admitted neither election nor 
reprobation. His exposition of the text WTiom He did foreknow, He 
also did predestinate ” was that God knows what He predestines and 
He always predestines good, that when God calls men He does so 

^ t2> troUar contrasted ■with, rb Ghemb. 24 (i. 153). 

* Con/. Ling,, 36 (i. 432). 

* Qvcd da, ins, 4 (i. 193). 

* PhitOca, Noe 7 (i. 334). 

^ CSf. Leg, AU,^ 13 (i. 74-76). 
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according to their own purpose. There is no previous purpose of God 
which may in some cases be to salvation and in others to damnation. 
If it is insisted that men are called according to the purpose of God 
then it must be a purpose which proceeds from His foretoowledge of 
what man will purpose. Origen is also troubled about the text, 
Whom He will He hardeneth.” Here also he seeks an explanation 
which will be in accord with human responsibility. Sunlight causes 
wax to melt and clay to harden. The same operation has diJEEerent 
results because of the difference in nature. Divine mercy may melt or 
harden. Another explanation was adopted later in Islam, namely, 
the divine withdrawal (cf. KhidMdn), Origen’s explanation was in 
part similar to that of Irenaeus, who mamtained that Pharaoh was 
hardened as a result of his own character. 

In Tertullian’s view human freedom was explained as necessitated 
through man’s creation in the image of God, and this was acceptable 
to the majority of the Christian theologians. But human freedom was 
not considered inconsistent with immutable divine decrees. For 
instance in Clement of Home ^ we find, “ The heavens moving at His 
appointment are subject to Him in peace ; day and night pursue the 
course allotted by Him without interfering with one another. Sun 
and moon and the assemblies of the stars roll on in harmony according 
to Hifi decree in their appointed courses, not deviating in the least 
from them. . . . The earth sends forth food in overfiowing abundance 
for men, for beast and for all things living in it, without dispute and 
without changing any of His decrees. . . . The gulf of the boundless 
ocean is gathered by His operation into its appointed places and does 
not exceed the limits which bound it. , . . AH these things did the 
Creator and Master of the universe ordain to be in peace and harmony 
and to all thiugs He does good.” This is an important passage, for 
here are mentioned “ appointment ”, ‘‘ allotment ”, directive 
control ”, ordination ” of all things according to the will of the 
Creator and immutable decrees This is suficient to remind us 
that in the language of worship such expressions are fitting and when 
such passages occur in the Qur’an, in themselves they need not be 
pressed to such an extreme as to imply the utter disability of man. 
There, too, they might have been simply the language of worship. 
If the doctrine of human freedom is affirmed it is not because the divine 
power is not extolled, for the Christian extols the power and ordination 
of God but does not regard it as negating all power to man. It should 
also be remarked that the Christian writer accepts all such operations 
as flowing from the Divine Goodness rather than from absolute power. 

It should also be pomted out here that Christianity has been able to 
accept a doctrine of predestination which is not inconsistent with 
human freedom. Augustine has sometimes been, with reason, repre- 

1 Eirst Epistle, xx. 
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sented as a teacher of predestmation. But no one taught human free- 
dom -with more clarity. Christianity to him is the universal way of 
the soul’s freedom In his City of God,^ he has a chapter on God^s 

foreknowledge and man’s freedom of choice ; against the opinion of 
Cicero ”, in which he says, Howsoever the philosophers wind them- 
selves in webs of disputations, we, as we confess the great and true 
God, so do we acknowledge His high will, power and foreknowledge : 
nor let us fear that we do not perform all our actions by our own wrll, 
because He, whose foreknowledge cannot err, knew before that we 
should do thus or thus.” Tully of the two (alternatives) makes 
choice of freedom of election : and to confirm it denies the foreknow- 
ledge utterly. ... If there be any freedom of the wiU, all things do 
not follow destiny : if all things follow not destiny, then is there no 
set order in the causes of things. ... If there be not a set order of 
all things in God’s foreknowledge then all things fall not out according 
to the said knowledge ” . . . “ But it does not follow that nothing 
should be left free to our will because God knows the certain and set 
order of all events. For our very wills are in that order of causes, 
which God knows so surely and hath in Bfis prescience ; human wills, 
being the cause of human actions : so that He that keeps a knowledge 
of the causes of all things, cannot leave men’s wills out of that know- 
ledge, knowing them to be the causes of then actions . ; . because 
He foreknew that men should have this power, and do these acts. , . . 
Wherefore if I list to use the word fate in anything, I would rather say 
that it belonged to the weaker, and that will belonged to the higher, 
who has the other in His power, rather than grant that our liberty of 
will were taken away by that set order.” \ 

The line which John of Damascus takes is lightly different. “ We 
ought to understand that while God knows all things beforehand 
He does not predetermine all things. For He knows beforehand those 
tl^s that are in our power, hut He does not predetermine them. . . 
Virtue is a gift of God impl^ted in our nature and He Himself is the 
source and cause of all good, and without BHs co-operation and help 
we cannot will or do any good thing. But we have it in our power 
either to abide in virtue and follow God who calls us into the ways of 
virtue, or to stray and follow the devil who summons us but cannot 
compel us. For wickedness is nothing else but the withdrawal of 
goodness, just as darkness is nothirg else but the privation of light.” ^ 
The r^sal to put undue stress on human liberty at the ^ense of 
the Divme Sovereignty is seen in the rejection of Pelagianism. The 
Church in general was prepared to accept the idea that human liberty 
was impaired and needed to be restored by grace. Man had been 

^ CUy of Qod, i. 309 (trans. by J. H.), 1610. 

* Ibid,, i. 154 ff. 

® De Fide Orthod^, Bk, II, xxx. (P.0,, 94, 969 1). 
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corrupted by the fall and for bis salvation there was need of Grod’s help 
through Christ by the Holy Spirit. As represented by Julian of 
Eclanum, Pelagianism held to the justice of God, that all He does is 
good, that the knowledge of good and evil was obtained by reason, 
that every man starts, as it were, de novo^ that his environment and 
not his heredity is the determining factor in his moral condition, that 
inherited sin or guilt is an impossible idea, that abihly limits obliga- 
tion and that this ability is a matter of natural endowment and alone 
can be referred to God. Where Pelagianism parted company from the 
orthodox position was in considering that man’s freedom of will was 
such that he became independent of Grod and could, without the 
previous impulse and empowerment of grace, initiate a movement to 
righteousness which would make it almost incumbent upon God to 
afford grace and power, as a sort of reward. Pelagius influenced the 
school of Antioch and the Nestorians as we have already seen, and that 
school put great emphasis on the freedom of man. Theodore of 
Mopsuestia tended to make God’s purpose dependent on man’s free- 
will. In one respect, however, he makes a contribution to the elucida- 
tion of the reconciliation of the doctrine of human freedom with the 
effective working of the Holy Spirit within man. This, he thought, 
consisted in love. Because the relationship of the believer to God was 
one of love there was no compulsion or constraint but a free 
commurLion.^ 

Finally, the Damascene introduces Aristotelian ethical theory 
into his explanation of the reason why we are endowed with freewilL 
“ Heason consists of a. speculative and a practical part. The specula- 
tive part is the contemplation of the nature of things, and the practical 
consists in deliberation and defines xi^t reason for that which is done. 
The speculative part is called mind or intellect and the practical side 
is called prudence. Everyone therefore who deliberates does so in the 
belief that the choice of what is to be done lies in his hands so that he 
may choose what seems best. ... If this is* so then freewill must 
necessarily be most closely related to reason. Man, beiog rational, 
leads nature rather than nature leads him and so when he desires 
anything he has the power to check his appetite or indulge it as he 
likes.” ^ He also emphasizes the goodness of God. Just as light 
springs from the sun so does good from God.” ^ He thus rejects any 
idea of the arbitrary will of God. Punishment of sinners is because 
He is ius|;. 

We might sum up by saying in the words of Tor Andrae, '' Ho one 
can call Allah to account for His actions. Another peculiar aspect of 
the irrational nature of the Divine Will is that Allah often mak es 

^ See Be Incamai. Mzgne, Pat. Qraec.^ 66, 977. 
a Be Fide Orthod., Bk. H, Cap. xxvii {P.G.y 94, 960). 
a Contra Manichaeos, xxsivm. 
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offensive or misleading statements in order to prove men or even to 
stir Tip TinbeKevers to contradict the revealed word (Suras Ixxiv. 30 ; 
rvii. 42).” ^ Islam thus never escapes from an exaggeration of the 
power of Grod which leads it to a conception of arbitrary will. Bagdad! 
records that AI Ash‘ari in his reply to A1 J ubba’i made the extraordinary 
statement, “ He who binds his oath to the will of Allah does not 
violate it if he does not keep his oath.” ^ What can this indicate but 
that God is free in an amoral and non-rational sense ? Ho doubt a 
great problem is involved when it is sought to reconcile the conception 
of God^s Sovereignty and matchless power with His moral government 
of free beings. The problem may never be solved, but any doctrine 
should preserve the justice and wisdom of God, and the responsibility 
of man. Even if Christianity has not settled the problem and must 
alternatively think of the Divine Lordship and the freedom of man, so 
that Galviaists preach like Methodists and Methodists pray like Cal- 
vinists, nevertheless there is a healthy tension in Christian thought, 
which in Islam has long since ceased, the equilibrium lost and over- 
balanced in favour of an unrelieved determinism. Perhaps all that is 
needed in Islam is that there should be a restoration of this tension, 
but it still remains true that the overbalancing is not in interpretation 
but has its chief cause in the standards which Muslims accept as 
authoritative. 


E. THE WORLD AND MAN 


(l) COSMOLOGY AND THE MATERIAL UNIVERSE 


Most of the things which can be said under this heading have been 
referred to in other connexions in the course of this book.® Some of 
these we will briefly recapitulate. In Islam God is the sole Creator of 
the universe, heaven and earth and all that dwells therein. The things 
in the world are created for man (Suras ii. 27 and xvi. 6). The transi- 
tory nature of the world is greatly stressed and the contrast between 
the created and the Creator imduly emphasized, in spite of a few 
passages which indicate an approach to the Christian point of view, 
as e.g., that God breathed of His Spirit into man (Sura xv. 29 f). The 
wonders of the upper world are described in crude detail by the tradi- 
tions. There is the throne borne by the angels on which Allah is 
seated- The various heavens have 'their special inhabitants. The 
topopaphy of heaven is fixed by stories of the ascent of Muhammad 
and his traversing the whole of the seven. The first is of silver and is 
the abode of Adam ; the second of gold wherein John the Baptist and 
Jesus dwell ; the third is of pearls and is the home of Joseph ; the 


^ Tor Andrse : Mti^cemmad, p. 91. 

• JS'arq, Pt. m. Cap. iii. 

* Bootrine of God, and the sections dealing with Emanation, 

122 ff See also the translation of Al Fawz uL Aa^r, Voh I, 

Pp. XSa n* 
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fourth of platinum and therein Idris was found ; the fifth, also of 
silver, is Aaron’s abode; the sixth of rubies and garnets is where 
Moses dwells ; the seventh is the heaven of Abraham, Sometimes 
J esus is found in the fourth heaven and not the second. Asin 7 Palacios 
has a great deal of information on these strange matters in his study 
of the relations of the Divine Comedy to Muslim ideas.^ The heavens 
are also made to correspond with the planets as will be seen in Ibn 
Miskawaih. An example of the sort of thing one meets with in tradi- 
tions on the subject is "" Verily there will be in paradise a tent for the 
believer made of one hollow pearl the length of which wfil be sixty 
miles Similar instructive details are given about Hell. “It is 
related from 'Utba bin Ghawan that he said, ^ It was related to us 
that a stone was cast from the edge of Hell and it fell into it for seventy 
years and did not reach the bottom . . . and it was related to us that 
what is between the two halves of the doors of paradise is a journey 
of forty years.’ ” ^ 

The earth was considered to be central and the moon next to it. 
Beyond are Venus and Mercury, the Sun, Jupiter, Mars and Saturn. 
The moon was the boundary between the temporal- and the eternal 
worlds. This is simply a repetition of what every Alexandrian thought 
and is based on the Ptolemaic system. As we have seen in Ibn 
Miskawaih, where even the advent of a prophet is said to be controlled 
by the conjunction of stars, the stars were considered to have a peculiar 
influence on the nether world and on men. Origen could think of the 
heavens as a scroll on which was written all that awaited fulfilment. 
To Plotinus the heavenly bodies were a mystic writing. The Damascene 
could write, “ They say that there are seven zones of the heaven, one 
higher than the other. And its nature, they say, is of extreme rarity 
like that of smoke and each zone contains one of the planets.” ® Some 
writers could still play with the idea that the heavenly luminaries had 
souls, though the Damascene shows that at his time there was scep- 
ticism about it, and he declares them -to be “ inanimate and 
insensible 

In spite of the puerility of some of these things, it must be recog- 
nized that it was felt that a religion must have a cosmological setting. 
Later on religion was thought to need a completely developed ontology 
and cosmology as the prolegomena to its theology. The beginnings 
of such ideas were in the Timceus of Plato and they were carried on, into 
the various schools in Alexandria and elsewhere. We have already 
indicated that one of the important matters at issue between philo- 
sophizing theologians and their opponents was whether the universe 

^ Islam and the Divine Comedy^ ^passim. 

® Mishhatt, Cap. XXV on Seditions. 

® De Fide OrtK, Bk. H, Cap. vi 94, 881). 

^ toe. cit. 
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TOS eternal or had been created ex nihilo. It is hard to know whether 
some of the pre-Islamio theologians believed in creation ex nihilo or 
not. Philo is most obscure on the subject. Origen is plainly for crea- 
tion ex mhilo but talks of eternal creation and Photius charged Clement 
with teaching that matter is eternal. With regard to Time, most of the 
early Muslim theologians have nothing to say about it. Ibn Sina holds 
that Time comes to be with Creation. This simply repeats the Alexan- 
drine conception. Though some, like Plotinus, did hold that matter 
’was not created in time at aU, and that the universe was eternal. 
Bagdad! rather inadequately calls those who believed in the eternity 
of the universe materialists i^hriya). 

Turning to the world below, the orthodox Muslim opinion is that it 
is stationary and “ not rushing downward through space ”, because 
if this were so a stone when thrown, being lighter than the earth and 
consequently falling more slowly than it, would never be able to fall 
to the ground. Some heretics maintained that the heavens were 
infinite except for their limitation in a downward direction by the 
mundane plane, and that the earth was infinite in all directions save 
the upward direction. This the orthodox utterly rejected partly 
because the infinity of the heaven in the upward direction would make 
it impossible to provide a place for the Throne above the heavens. 
The idea thatHhe heavens were concentric spheres with the earth as 
centre and with the spheres nearest to the earth encompassed by the 
spheres further away — ^which we have seen was the belief of Ibn 
Miskawaih — ^was rejected by the orthodox. They held that the heavens 
were superimposed in storeys. 

To use terms^hke primary matter ” iJmyvJJS) was utterly abhorrent 
to the orthodox of this early period. They were, however, sufficiently 
aff jscted by Aristotelian ideas to adxnit that all created things could 
distinguished as substance and accident. Every substance was 
conceived to consist of an indivisible atom and all such were alike. 
They were only differentiated by accidents which were created in 
them. Anyone who considered that the atom was divisible was 
regarded as heretical. The four elements were accepted but not the 
fifth (ether?). Some of the early philosophizmg theologians had 
devised the theojy of mhwr and humun, i,e., disclosure and concealment, 
to acGount for the advention of different accidents in bodies, as e.g., 
motion and rest at different times. This theory was rejected and the 
orthodox stated that accidents could not be considered to be concealed 
ia bodies until they became apparent and ceased, as it were, to be 
quieseent. Accidents were in bodies by continual successive creation. 
They had no separate existence apart from the supposita in which 
they were created. They were applied to substance and did not inhere 
in substance. In other words they had nothing to do with the “ nature ” 
pf the substance to which they advened and could not, therefore, be 
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qualities. Nevertheless, bodies did not exist witbout attributes. 
Mu'ammar was a heretic because he held, apparently, that there was 
nature in things. He held that when a body acts according to its 
nature phenomena appear. Sound, he taught, is the act of a body 
which is sonorous by nature. He also held that the non-existence of a 
thing was due to something in its nature. Thus he did not relate the 
act of creation to “ accidents In general, those who accepted the 
theory of disclosure and concealment denied that phenomena were the 
object of separate creation. They believed that innumerable phe- 
nomena were concealed or inherent in bodies. When one accident 
appeared in a body its contrary was masked Thus when a body 
was in motion, motion appeared and rest was masked ’’ and vice 
versa. The difficulty was to account for the succession of disclosure 
and concealment. If it were of the nature of a body to move, whence 
could its rest come ? It would seem that there is to some extent a 
continuation of the ancient theory that all is in flux, as expounded 
by the followers of Heraclitus. Grenerally speaking, both the idea of 
flux and the idea that there was inherent nature in things were rejected 
by the orthodox in favour of continuous creation of accidents- More 
complete discussion of these matters will be necessary when the 
scholastic theology falls to be treated.^ 

(n) MAN 

For any properly formulated doctrine of Man in Mam, we are com- 
pletely at a loss in this early period. Indeed Muslim theology never 
seems to have realized the necessity for such a doctrine, and such 
theological ideas as we can find have to be leaned from many sources 
and by inference from other doctrines. This will have been gathered 
from some of the previous sections in our present study. We have 
had occasion to mention the utter otherness of God as contrasted yrith 
man in the discussion of the doctrine of the divine transcendence,® 
the conceptions of anthropomorphism and theomorphism,® and in 
reference to the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation.'^ The question 
of the freedom of man inevitably arose when the questions of pre- 
destination and the relation of (^d’s acts to the acts of man were 
dealt with.® The theory of prophethood, when it is expounded in the 
manner of Ibn Miskawaih, ® has also special implications for any doctrine 
of common humanity. Nevertheless, for convenience it is necessary 
to recapitulate, hut this will be done without undue prolixity. 

^ Befeocezice i^onld be made to Al Farq bain al Firaq^ Pt. V, Cap. iii for more dcftaals 
abo-ot these matters. 

* Supra^ pp. 24 ff. and 3H ff. 

* Swpra, pp. 27 flf. 

^ Supra, pp, 98 flf. 

^ Supra, pp. 67 ff. 

* Vol. I, pp. 163 ff. 
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Man is not a Kttle lower than the angels ’’ in the Quranic concep- 
tion, but superior to them^ and ‘‘the Lord of Creation ’’ (Ashraf ul 
“ And if thou shouldst ask them who created the heavens 
and the earth, they will surely say, ‘ The mighty, the knowing One 
created them who made for you the earth a couch, and placed for 
you roads therein, haply, ye may be guided ; and who sent down from 
the heaven water in due measure ; and we raised up thereby a dead 
country ; thus shall ye too be brought forth ; and who has created all 
species \ and has made for you the ships and the cattle whereon to 
ride, that ye may settle yourselves on their backs ; then remember 
the favour of your Lord when ye settled thereon, and say, ‘ Celebrated 
be the praises of Him who hath subjected this to us ! We could not 
have got this ourselves ’ ” (Sura xliii. 8-12). Adam as representative 
man is God’s vicar on earth, ^ and all men are referred to as §uch in 
Sura vi. 165. 

God’s creative power is at work in all the stages of man’s existence 
from an extract of clay, through the embryonic stage, to birth and the 
inbreathing of God’s spirit so that he becomes a living soul (Sura 
xxiii. 12-15). In the passage referred to “ another creation ” is 
mentioned. This seems to point to a clear distinction between the 
bodily nature of man and his spiritual nature. In accord with this, 
man is a religious being, and this is his “ very constitution in which 
€k)d has constituted him ” (Sura xxx. 29). The term used is fitra. 
This is variously interpreted, and it has almost come to mean in Muslim 
dogmatics “ original righteousness For Traditions on this subject 
Wensinck should be consulted.® One such is, “ Every child is bom 
according to fitra ; then his parents make him a Jew, or a Christian, 
or a Magian.” The natural implication of this is that every child is 
bom a Muslim, but others say that it only means that a child is born 
sound and with normal capacity for religion. Others say that it means 
that “ natural ” religion is equivalent to Islam and without the inter- 
ference of antagonistic forces, man would naturally develop into the 
reli^on which is perfected in Islam. The tradition, because it ascribes 
particular powers to parents, has sometimes been felt to be an embar- 
rassment to those who deny the possibility of second causes interfering 
with the decrees of God. The Qur’an also teaches that man has within 
himself the “ signs ” {dya£) of Allah (Sura xli. 63). These signs may be 
found in “ far horizons ” and also within man. Another passage is 
important, “ We have indeed created man in the best of symmetry 
{ft ohMom taqmmin). Then we will send him back the lowest of the low ; 
save those who believe and do right.” ^ The former of these verses is 


^ Sirras xv. 26 ff. ; Tii, 10 ; xvii, 72. 
® Suraii. 28ff. 

® GfeecK, pp. 42 £E. 

Stira xcT. 4 -h6. 
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sonaetimes interpreted to mean that there is no such thing as original 
sin, but the latter leaves this ambiguous. It might mean that man was 
created in the image of Gf-od but that he had fallen very low. This is 
not without support in Muslim writers. For instance Jalal ud Din 
Rumi says, The beauty personified in Adam to which the angels bow 
down is afterwards deposed like Adam. ... 0 Grod, I wonder what 
fault did that orchard commit, that these robes should be stripped 
from it.^’ ^ These statements occur in passages which are avowedly 
in exposition of the Quranic statement. 

Another passage which is important and which is used by those 
unorthodox persons in Islam who believe in freewill is Sura xxxiii. 
72 fE., Verily we offered the trust to the heavens and the earth and 
the mountains, but they refused to bear it and shrank from it ; but 
man took it upon him : verily, he is ever unjust and ignorant/’ JaSl 
ud Din Rumi implies in the course of his exposition of these verses that 
the trust which man so rashly undertook was the freedom of choice. 
Deliver me from this piUory of freewill, 0 gracious and longsuffering 
Lord ! The one-way pull on the ‘ straight path ’ is better than the two 
ways of perplexity and ia another place he relates the exercise of 
freewill to the eating of the fruit m Eden, ‘‘ For a morseTs sake a 
Luqman has been put in pawn.” ® God is obliquely referred to as the 
one who fashioned the soul and taught it its sin and piety in Sura 
xci. 7 f., and this cryptic verse is explained by Zamaftshari and 
Bai(Jawi, the renowned commentators, as the bestowal of the power to 
distinguish between the two, and the power of choice. In some pas- 
sages there seems to be a hint of pre-existence, and the day of ^ast 
has passed into the stock of common ideas in Islam. The passage is 
Sura vh. 171. Alast is the primeval covenant of the pre-existing souls 
with God. The verse is amphfied in a tradition. "'Umarb. al^^at^ab 
was asked about this verse, ^ And when thy Lord took from the chil- 
dren of Adam their descendants out of their backs \ ‘Umar said, ‘ I 
heard the Apostle of Allah questioned about this verse and he answered, 
“ Verily, God created Adam and then stroked his back with Bjs right 
hand and brought out from it certain descendants and said, ‘ I have 
created these for paradise, and they will do the deeds of the people of 
Paradise Then He stoked Adam’s back with His left hand and 
brought out descendants and said ‘ These I have created for the fire, 
and they will do the deeds of the people of HeU.’ ” ’ ” This is not a 
very good exposition of the words because the Qur’an does not say that 
God took these descendants of his from Adam but from the Children 
of Adam. The verse is obscure or the question as to its meaning is 
unlikely to have been recorded in Had%^, There is another obscure 

^ Ma^ncmi, v. 962 aad 979 (Niclxolson’s ed.). 

^ Ibid.t vi. 203-4 (Nicliolson’s ed.). 

* Ibid,, i. 1960 (Nicholson’s ed.). 
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passage in Sura iv. 1 , 0 ye folk, fear your Lord, who created you from 
one soul,” This may simply mean descent from one individual, or 
it may mean that '‘the human spirit is one essence ” 5 ^ as the Sufis are 
fond of saying. Both this and the previously quoted text about the 
day of Alast have been interpreted by mystics in a Neoplatonist 
sense, the " one soul ” being the “ All-soui ” and the “ Sons of Adam ” 
being the pre-existmg individuations of the All-soul or all the souls. 
However these passages are to be interpreted, it is highly improbable 
that they are Neoplatonist. 

As to the powers of man, while it is difficult to reconcile it with 
the prevailing predestinarianism of the Qur’an, there are passages 
which plainly teach man’s responsibility.^ It is also interesting to 
find that there are Quranic passages which conflict with the dogmatic 
refusal to attribute creation to man, e.g., in Sura xsix. 15 hholaqa is 
used with man as the subject^ and in the claim of Jesus to create 
birds of clay (Sura iii. 43) the same verb is used. 

The usual explanation of the story of the temptation of Adam ^ 
is that Adam really did not wilfully sin, but was deceived by Satan 
and was immediately pardoned. Thus there can be no thou^t that 
Adam’s fault involved his descendants. This echoes the Antiochene 
school of Christian theology. There it was maintained that it was the 
individual’s sin and not Adam’s which brought him to mortality. 
Man was created weak ® rather than sinful in the Muslim conception. 
This, too, is very similar to the Antiochene school where the central 
thought seems to have been that man’s very mortality and finitude 
were responsible for his weakness and passion. Eepresentative ideas 
on the original state of man are : Philo’s belief that man was created 
perfect, Clement’s that though he was not created perfect he was 
created with the capacity to reach perfection, and Origen’s that he was 
created j^rfect but by an abuse of freewill fell from his original perfec- 
tion. Philo is most explicit. ® Man’s form was perfect, which reminds us 
of the words of Sura xcv. 4, and he was made of the purest materials ; he 
was also the vicegerent of God {rmapxos cf . Quranic Ehallfa), There is a 
ocartain detachment of Adam from his descendants, since he was created 
by <3od and we are born of men. This has already been noted in the 
Islamic refusal to attribute a sin to Adam which would leave an entail to 
those who followed. Philo ’s and Origen’s views do not differ very much. 

** Btoi : JfofibKMw., it 188 (Nicholson’s ed.). See also Stura xczix. 8, 

r then He made fromit its mate.’’ The obviona mean- 

mg m Ians m that is used in the sense of indiTidnal, the making of the mate referring 
to the <d Ev^e from ^ 

* Saras iiL 148; ri. 18 ; iii 139 ; xvii, 19-20, andxlh. 19, where the alternatives are 
set before m^, for their choice. 

* See also Sura IrinriTr 5-7^ 

* See Saras ii 33-37 and vii. 18-24. 

* Sara iv. 32, etc. 

« Mmidi Op., 47-63 (L 32 ft.). 
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Piilo held tliat generic man was created first and tlie specie was 
formed of clay.^ Tliere is a liint of this in tlie heretical teacher 
Mii'ammar in the early days of Islam. Mn^aimnar asserted that man is 
something different feom this body, a living, knowing, powerful and 
autonomous being. He considered that it could not be said of the 
essential man that he moved or that he was at rest or was coloured 
or sees or touches or is subject to conditions of space. One place did 
not contain him any more than another. Ba^dadi says that i£ asked 
whether a certain man was in a body or in the heavens or on the earth 
or in Hell, he would reply that he was in a body as something contained, 
in Heaven as something blessed, in Hell as something afflicted. He is 
not confined to any one of these places because he is not a thing of 
dimensions at all. Bagdad! says that this means that man is like 
Allah. When a man is in the body as its governor and not m the sense 
of being ciccumscrihed in a place, it is the same as what is attributed 
to AUah, who is in place as directing it, and being aware of what is 
happening in it, and not as being circumscribed by it. Thus Mu‘ammar 
held that man’s nature was spiritual or, as A1 Ghaz 2 ;ali was afterwards 
to express it, that mhn was a spiritual substance (jawhar rvMm). 
The Bakrites ^ who were followers of Bakr b. Ukht ‘Abd ul Waffld b. 
ZiyM, are credited by Ba^dadi with the same enlightened heresy. 
They asserted that man is a spirit and not a body in which spirit 
resides. The (Christian view involves the spiritual nature of man. 
Man has a body which is taken from the visible and material creation, 
but on the higher side he has affinity with the spiritual.® Some thing 
similar is involved in the distinction in the Qur’an between the fashion- 
ing of clay and the inbreathing of spirit into man. Man’s supremacy 
in the world is on account of his rational nature. The rest of creation 
is intended to minister to his needs and even the angels of God have 
their service to perform for him*^ This is practically identical with the 
Quranic teaching. Man is intended on the other hand to be the 
servant of Gk>d. The Qur’an describes him as or slave (see Suras 
li. 66 ; ii. 182 ; xviii, 64, etc.). Life is a probation and discipline (Sura 
Ixxvi. 2). John of Damascus summarizes many of these points in his 
treatise on the orthodox faith, “ The bond of union between man and 
inanimate things is the body and its composition out of tbe four ele- 
ments. The bond between man and plants consists in addition to 
these in their powers of assimilating nutriment, in growth and in 
generation. ” He says that the appetites connect brute beasts and man, 
the irascible and the concupiacihle, the senses and the power of volun- 
tary movement. ‘‘ Man’s reason unites him to incorporeal and mfed- 

^ Mundi 46 (L 32). 

* Vide Farq^ Pt. HI, Cap. VL 

• Gr^oiy of IJyBsa ; Or. Cat., 6^ 

V 2 
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ligent natures. . . The reasoning or thinldng soul (ijivxo 
which is in the Muslim sources nafs mtiqa, is bestowed on man by the 
inbreathing of God and this, according to the Damascene, is what is 
meant by the image of God ” in man. Obedient to reason are the 
irascible and the concupiscent, and not amenable to reason because 
not under its control are the nutritive, the generative and the pulsating 
powers. The forces inherent in a living creature are partly psychical, 
partly vegetative, and partly vital. The psychical powers are concerned 
with free volition , , . the vegetative and vital forces are quite beyond 
the range of wiH.” ^ We have seen how Ibn Miskawaih regarded Tr>a n 
as the microcosm. Similarly in John of Damascus, Man is a micro- 
cosm.’’ “ God made man without evil, upright, virtuous, free from 
pain and trouble, glorified with every virtue, adorned with aU that is 
good, like a second microcosm in the macrocosm, another angel 
cajpable of worship, composite, surveying the visible creation and 
initiated into the mysteries of the thought world, king over the things 
of the earth, but himself subject to a higher king, belonging to earth 
and heaven, temporal and eternal, belonging both to the world of 
visible things and the world of thought, half-way between greatness 
and lowliness, between spirit and flesh.” ^ Thus is he the vinculum of 
the cosmos. 

Generally speaking, the Eastern theologians of Christianity are 
specially favourable to the doctrine of the freewill of man, and some- 
times it has been said that in this they are in contrast to Augustine. 
When We come to examine the two, however, the differences are less 
obvious than the agreement. Thus Augustine believes in the impair- 
ment of man’s freedom by sin, but Theodore of Mopsuestia declares 
quite plainly the same thing. Augustine, however, because he regards 
character as a umty, could speak of sinful nature whereas Theodore is 
more inclined to attribute sin to the will than to the nature.^ 
Chrysostom considers that the moral purpose is impaired when men 
sin.^ We have seen that Augustine cannot he said to have denied the 
fundamental freedom of man’s will. It could he generally accepted 
that *^6od made man free and self-dete rmining ”.5 jg self-will 
which turns us from righteousness and freewill of itself cannot initiate 
the return of the soul to Gnd. This is Augustine’s view, and it is in 
this particular that he diSers from the Antiochene school. Chrysostom 
held, for instance, that God does not anticipate our will, but when we 
take the initiative He provides a way of salvation for us,® whereas 


1 Miod., Bk, n. Cap. xii {P.0,, 94, 929). 

^ iniorocosm, see also 

* !^eodore of Mopsuestia : Original Sin, Bk. TTT 

* Horn, tn Pom, xiL. 6. 

' KieopMns : Ad AMyoum, Bk. 11, Cap. xxvii. 

‘ B<m. tn Joan., xTui. 3. 
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Augustine says, We are not freed from righteousness except by choice ; 
we are not freed from sin except by the grace of the Redeemer/^ ^ 

There was some difference of opinion as to whether the human spirit 
pre-existed. Philo combines the idea of creation by the inbreathing 
of the spirit of Grod with the Platonist’s idea of the pre-existence of 
souls without reconciling the two. Origen considers that souls did 
pre-exist. Evil arose through a wrong choice on their part before 
creation.^ Some of these souls find a sphere of discipline in the world, 
and by their purgation are fitted to return to their former happy state. 
Origen says that good men like Job curse their birthdays : for birth 
is really a fall from a high estate. This idea is frequently encountered 
in the mystical writers of Islam. Whether the soul was naturally 
immortal is not a matter of primary concern with the orthodox 
theologians of Islam. In general the view is taken that just as life is 
in the first instance a gift from God, so it is by a special act of God that 
man is raised to a new life. The parallel between the first creation 
into the world and the second creation after death is well sustained 
throughout the Qur’an. Thus the orthodox doctrine is most clearly 
a doctrine of the resurrection of the body and not a theory of the sur- 
vival of the soul. There is, however, the strange view that man in the 
grave is capable of being interrogated and of answering to angel 
inquisitors who visit him there. This is one of the problems which the 
dogmatic theologians essay to elucidate. On the other hand, as we 
have seen in Ibn Miskawaih, the Hellenistic thought influenced Islam 
in regard to this matter of the immortality of the soul, and so many 
hold that the soul is imm ortal by its very nature and it is only the body 
which is subject to corruption and death. Strictly speaking this 
matter belongs to the next section. 

(m) THE SOUL 

Since we have provided material whereby the extent to which the 
philosophical conceptions of the soul were influential in early Islam 
can be estimated, by the translation of the section on the soifl in Ibn 
Miskawaih’s shorter theology, and the footnotes there given, it is not 
necessary for us to repeat such matters here. And as the fully develop^ 
doctrine must be dealt with later it seems better to limit what is said 
in this section to the Quranic and Semitic elements, and to some illus- 
trations from the early sectarian disputes. 

Psychology tends to be physiological in varying degrees in the 
sources with which we have to deal. Though this is specially true of 
the Semitic it is also true of the Hellenized doctrine of the soul to a 
certain extent. In the Old Testament, beside NesJidnMJi, Nephesh, 
and Ruah^ used for soul and spirit, we have a psychological use of 

1 Comb, duos Epp. Pdag., ii. 9. 

^ Oiigea ; Com, in Pom, viiL and i. Car, xv. 
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sttcli ‘terms as bowels {me%m), liver (kabed), kidneys o/ reins {Mayoth), 
and heart (t&> and iJySb). Thns, Mine eyes do fail with tears, my 
bowels are troubled, my liver is poured upon the earth ” (Lam. ii. 11) 
expresses deep emotion and liver ” is the seat of sexual desire in 
Prov. vii. 23. ‘‘ My reins shall rejoice ” (Prov. xxiii. 16), ‘‘ My heart 
was grieved and I was pricked in my reins (Ps. Ixxiii. 21), and My 
reins are consumed within me ” (Job xix. 27) express the emotions of 
joy and grief and the idea that the reins are the seat of desire. Sexual 
love (Song of Songs v. 4), and compassion (Isa. xvi. 11) are associated 
with the bowels. Heart is used extensively with a psychological sig- 
nificance, both in the Old Testament and in the Qur'an. The heart is 
spoken of as the seat of intellectual functions as e.g., in Exod. vii. 23, 
Dent. vii. 17, Suras vii. 178 and xxii. 45. It is the heart by which one 
remembers (Suras xviii. 27 and 1. 36 and Deut. iv. 9), and exercises 
purpose and wiU (Suras ii. 200, xzxiii. 6, E^ek. xxviii. 2 ff., 1 Sam. ii. 
35). It is the heart which is hardened when men are obdurate (Exod. 
vui. 6, .Sura v. 16, etc.). It is also the centre of the emotions, joy, 
courage and fear, love, anxiety (Suras iii. 144, xxxix. 46, iii. 98, 
Gen. xlii. 28, 1 Sam. i. 8, iv. 13, and 2 Sam. xiv. 1. Religious and moral 
functions are ascribed to it (Suras ii. 225 and Ivii. 16, xxvi. 89, xxxvii. 
82), belief and doubt (Sura xhx. 16, Iviu. 22 and ix. 46). It may be 
the seat of piety (Sura xxii. 83) or sick with sin (Siira Ixxiv. 33 and 
numerous other places cf. Isa. i. 5). Its perversity and illwill are 
spoken of (Suras lix. 10 and iii. 5-6). The heart may be repentant 
(Sura 1. 32), and it is to the heart that the divine revelation comes 
(Sura ii. 91, xxvi.* 194, Ivii. 27). It may be assumed that some of these 
expressions are metaphorical, as they are with us at the present day, 
but they really go deeper than that. The Qur’an, or rather the Arabic, 
has shed some of the Hebrew physiological terms, but nevertheless the 
Semitic idiom is unmistakable. 

The two most important terms in the Qur’an apart from “ heart ” 
(fo®) are nafs (soul) and ruA (spirit). Reference should be made to 
the very full account of these in Lane’s Lexicon. The general signi- 
ficance of ruh is similar to that of nafsy though in a few points they are 
difierent. It means the vital principle, a subtle vaporous substance, 
which is the principle of vitality, sensation and voluntary action and is 
sometimes called ruh l^iwdmya or animal spirit. Just slightly different 
is the view that it is a subtle body, the source of which is the hollow 
of the corporeal heart, and which diffuses itself into all the other parts 
of the body by means of the pulsing veins and arteries. Sura xv. 30 
refers to this, according to Baicjawi’s commentary. A idea is 

to be found in the Old Testament (cf. Gen. ix. 4) where the blood was 
considered to be the vital principle. Philo also can speak of “ the 
blood-soul ” ^ A1 Paiyumi said in the Mi§hdh that philosophers take 

^ det., poi. ins. 23 (i. 207), etc. 
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ruh and blood as equivalent, because by the exhaustion of the blood 
life ceases. This vital fluid is sometimes called rvih tUMya : for it is 
the spirit with which the physician has to do. In the Old Testament 
rmh is also the vital breath of man and beast (Job xxvii. 3 and Isa. 
xlii, 5).^ A second meaning of is not so much as “ vital spirit” 
but as the rational soul ”, i.e., an nafs un natiqa or an nafs ul imam 
which mean speaking or human soul. This is adapted to the faculty 
of making known ideas by means of speech, and of understanding 
speech. It is the unique property of the human being. It is not liable 
to perish with the body because it is a substance and not an accident. 

It is claimed that this is proved by Sura ui. 163. In the popular 
notion it is sometimes thought to go into the grave with the corpse. 
As the rational principle ruah is “ the spirit of wisdom ” in the Old 
Testaifient, e.g., Exod. xxviii. 3 and Deut. xxxiv. 9. Another classifi- 
cation oiruh is in reference to inspiration, e,g., in Suras xvi. 2, xL 15 
and especially Sura xhi. 52, And thus have we inspired thee with a 
spirit, from our amr ; thou didst not know what the Book was nor the 
faith : but we made it a light whereby We guide whom We will of our 
servants ”, where it is related to the functions of the prophet. In the 
Old Testament it is associated in this manner with ecstatic frenzy 
(1 Sam. xvi. 15 f., where Saul is affected) and with supernatural 
influences (Num. xi. 17 and 1 Sam. x. 6-10), and prophetic experience 
(Ezek. xxxvii. 1 and xlin. 5). It is by the spirit that utterance is 
given (Isa. xlviii. 16). Similarly in the Qur’an it is used in connexion 
with supernatural influence (Suras xxvi. 193, xl. 15, Iviii. 22.) Some- 
times ruh refers to supernatural beings as in Sura xvi. 2 (cf. Job iy. 15). 
In this manner it is used of Gabriel (Sttra xxvi. 193). Accxjrding to 
Ibn ‘Abbas and the Taj ul "Arm the Ruh is an angel in the seventh 
heaven whose face is like a man’s and whose “ body ” is like l^t of an 
angel. The term is applicable to ghosts, to jinn, and to devils, and is 
often used to explain demoniac possession. In the Old Testament 
ruah is used where more normally we find nafs m Islamic usage in 
reference to the phenomena of psychical life, e.g., for passion and anger 
(Judges viii. 3J, for grief (Gen. xxvi. 35 and Job vii. 11), and eam^tne^ 
or zest (Hag. i. 14). Of the inbreathing of the divine spirit it is said 
that this is not part of the divine and attributable to Him as “ face ” 
and “ hand ” ; it represents the action of the divine in connect^ the 
spirit with the body of man. Zamaashari: says on xv. 30, “ Th^ 
was no real breathing nor anything breathed into but the passage 
is an allegory of the creation of life in man.” AI Ghazzali regarded 
it as blowing to kindle the vital spark. The Old Testament also 
associates the ruh very particularly with the moral functions of 
man, e.g., in Ps. H. 10, Ezek. xi. 19, xviii. 31. The u^ge is not 
noticeable in the Qur’an. We have discussed elsewhere the idea ot 
I Otlifir lefeieDoes are Saras nxit i 8. xzxriii. 72. 
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tie Spirit in relation to Jesus, supernatural beings, and the Logos in 
various places.^ 

The terms Nafs and Nepkesh now fall to be considered. As ruh 
and rUdh these are used for the vital principle or for ‘'life ”, e.g., 
Sura iii/ 139 and 182 and 1 Kings xix. 10 and Ps. xxxv. 4. They 
sometimes have a mere reflexive significance as “ himself ”, “ itself ”, 
e.g., Sura v. 28 and 116, and apply to a person or individual, e.g., 
Gen. xii. 6, Suras xxviii. 18, xxxi. 27 and vi. 93, without any par- 
ticular psychological significance. When the word is used in relation 
to Allah it has this neutral sense, and in the strictest sense of the word 
it cannot be said that Allah has a nqfs as he has a Ruh — ^although as 
we have seen, some would deny both to Allah. In psychical significance 
we have nafs and nephesJi as the seat of desire or appetite (cf. Deut. 
mn 14, Num. xxi. 5, Suras Ixxix. 40, xii. 53) or emotion and passion 
in general (cf. Gen. xiii. 21 and Suras liii. 23, xlin. 71, xx. 96, v. 33, 
1. 16, vii. 204). The nafs has a moral function, e.g., Sura Ixxv. 2, 
where it is called self-accusing (launodma) and xci. 7-10. Sometimes 
nafs is considered to be the principle of carnality and nafsdm is often 
used in this way, but this is not Quranic, though the proneness of the 
soul to avarice is spoken of in Sura iv. 127. A1 Ghazzali developed the 
idea of nafs in the sense mentioned until it seems almost equivalent 
to the Pauline principle of “ the flesh ”. A peculiar conception in the 
Qur’an is of the soul tranquillized {mutama%nna) which is almost like 
the soul in good conscience contrasted vdth the soul “ urgent to evil ” 
(ammdm Sura xii. 53). An nafs un ndtiqa has already been noticed, 
and nephesh occurs in the Old Testament with an intellectual and 
volitional connotation in Prov. ii. 10 and Gen. xxiii. 8. 

There is a great deal of doubt as to whether Islam regarded the soul 
as incorporeal. Some would even go so far as to say there is a separate 
soul, which is in most respects equivalent to the “ separate substance ” 
of Muslim and Christian scholastic, and this would imply incorporeaHty, 
another ruh which is non-elemental {ghayr ‘unsun) body, and another 
which is elemental (‘unsim) body. Most regard mh as a rare humour 
or vapour {latifa)^ but some declare that the ruh must be corporeal in 
the strictest sense because there is only one incorporeality and that is 
Allah. This is the reason why it is regarded as a heresy to say that man 
is a spirit without dimensions. It is on the other hand regarded as 
shocking to suggest that God is a spirit because spirit is, if not corporeal, 
at least semi-corporeal. 

In the early debates Nazzam, so we are informed by Ba^dadi, 
declared that man was a soul. In the body there wa,s a composite 
union and that which is visible is only the body and not the real man. 
It is the human agent in the body rather than the body itself which 
is the receptacle of the soul. Baghdadi argues that in such a case the 

1 See Indes:. 
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real tHef is not punislied when his hand is cut off. Nazzam considered 
that soul had life fer se^ and it only had experience of anything 
injurious through association with the body. He held that '' a Kving 
body could not die Thus it would seem that he held that the soul 
was immortal, though it is difficult to reconstruct his thought from thn 
brief notices we have of it. Transmigration or metempsychosis was 
strongly attacked by all the early orthodox writers,^ It seems probable 
that the prevalence of that belief in ManichaBism ^ had something to 
do with this antagonism, but it is also due to the ideas of extreme 
Rafidites (Shi'ites). The men who were considered to have adopted 
this hereti&l doctrine were Ahmad b. Ha’it, Ahmad b. Ayyub b. 
Yanush, Muhammad b. Ahmad al Qahtabi, Abu Muslim al Harrani 
and ‘ Abd ul Karim b. Abi ^Awja\ The first mentioned taught that 
men were created perfect in reason, pure in heart and safe in a realm 
above this present world. There man knew God. When men disobeyed 
they went as devils to heU, and when they mixed their obedience with 
some faults they were sent to this world in order that they might be 
purged of their sins. This is very like the view which Origen adopted. 
It will be seen that this implies an essential spirituality in man and that 
the bodily life is accidental. Ibn Yanush is said to have taught that 
the souls which pre-existed had the choice as to whether they would 
descend to the lower world for their testing. In the testing those who 
failed became beasts, and those who were obedient became human 
beings. Beasts were then relieved of any further responsibilily. In 
such views Neoplatonism had some influence, but the contact of the 
early Muslims with Eastern religious thought may have had some 
influence also. 

The various alternatives had been suggested to account for the origin 
of the soul. This hypothesis of pre-existence was one of them, and 
some found support for it in Sura vii. 171 to which we have referred 
before. Others considered that souls were created with bodies, each 
sold being a separate creation simultaneous with the body. Othem, 
again, conceived that souls are transmitted with the seed and that thus 
both body and soul are due to parents. Even a traditionalist like Ibn 
Hami could believe that souls awaited birth m the intermediate state 
or BarzaJch, The idea that there was a creative act in the womb was 
argued from Sura vii. 8 ff , and from the many statements of the agency 
of Grod in the birth of men as, e.g., Suras xxxv. 12, UiL 46 t, Ixxv, 34, 
Traducianism does not seem to have found much favour. 

Other common notions are as follows. The dead are aware that 
they are visited when people come to their tombs. Ibn Hanhal records 
in his MusTKzd the tradition from ^Amrn b, [ISazm to the effect that when 
the Prophet saw him leaning on a grave, he told him not to annoy its 

^ Of. Baghdadi : al Farq bam al Firaq, Pt. IV, Cap. xiL 

^Jackson: {JAOS) xlv, 240-68. 
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occupant.^ The dead are punished in the grave ^ and the spirit returns 
into the corpse for the inquisition. Sura iv. 71 is supposed to indicate 
that the good who have died have some sort of intercourse. That 
the spirits of the living meet the spirits of the dead in sleep is supposed 
to be taught by Sura xxxix. 43, “ God takes to Himself souls at tiie 
time of their death and those which have not died (He takes) in their 
sleep.” The spirit’s separation from the body is the death of the 
spirit, just as the body’s separation from the spirit is the death of the 
body, but this does not mean that the soul ceases to be, as this is dis- 
proved by Sura iii. 163 i, '' Count not those who are killed in the way of 
Gtod as dead, but living with their Lord ”, Sura xiii. 17 and sirnilar 
passages must mean that the soul also is created. 

What had been repudiated in these early centuries, namely, that man 
•was essentially a spiritual substance, came to be accepted shortly 
afterwards by A1 ^azzali. His doctrine is associated with the words 
in Gen. i. 27, which have now become a tradition from the mouth of 
the Prophet, God made man in the image of Eahman ”, and Suras 
3 V. 26 fi., vii. 10 and xxxii. 8. “ The ruh is not a body located in the 
body as in a vessel, nor is it an accident located in the heart and brain, 
as Imowledge in one who knows, but it is substance (jawhar)^ because 
it knows itself and its Creator and perceives intelligible things.” Man 
is thus spiritual substance {jawhar ruMm), This is not a case of 
comparison of man to Allah, for the speci&c difference of 

Allah is that He is Ou^ywm,‘that is, ^ self-subsisting and everything 
besides Him subsists by Him.” ® Sufism eagerly seized on what M 
GSiazzali had written because in this doctrine there was a possibility of 
some kinship between the Ruh of Allah and the ruh of man. This view 
was, however, not acceptable to the ultra-orthodox and we find definite 
rejection of A1 Ghazzali’s doctrine in Ibn Qayyim’s Kitab ur Ruh. 

G. SIN, SALVATION AND JUDGMENT 
(l) SIN 

The Qur’an employs its terms loosely when it speaks of human sm, 
but some general ideas may be gathered from the vocabidary. Shurr 
is used in a very general sense for all evils whether these can be thought 
of as moral evils or not. SayyVai are calamitous things which when 
they happen involve injury to the one responsible for them. Evil is 
thought to be brought upon men by their own act, and the terlh used 
is hasaba which means to acquire or earn. A derivative (ka$b) was to 
be used by A1 Ash'axi for the acquirement of acts by man to distinguish 
his action from the creative action of Grod. "S^oso gains an evi] 
gain ” are the words used in Sura ii. 75 and Sura x. 28, As for those 

^ Mishk&t, Kitab vl JaTia’fe. See also 8ab%h of Muslim, JanaHz 94, 96-98, ato. 

^ BuMi Sct : KUab vX 'Hm, 24, eto. 

® See MEtcdonald ; Jlfo^Zem World Quarterly Vol. p. 164. 
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wlio have earned ill, the reward of evil is the like thereof ” carries the 
same thought. Other passages of interest are Sttra xl, 48, where 
BayyVa^ is used in a very general sense and hardly with a moral sig- 
nificance at all, and Sura vii. 167, where the meaning is simply calami- 
ties or adversities.^ The term is one which is difficult to imder- 
stand. The root git’es no real clue to the meaning. It may have the 
significance of being overtaken by a fault or rather that which over- 
takes man, in somewhat the same way as the idiom is used, If anyone 
be overtaken in a fault The term is applied to the Prophet in 
Suras xl. 67, xlvii. 21 and xlviii. 2, and this has led a number of com- 
mentators to consider that the term refers to minor misdemeanours. 
This might be supported by Sura ix. 103, where the term is used in 
relation to something evil mixed with a good action, Others have 
confessed their sins, that they have mixed with a righteous action 
another evil action.” But when other passages are counted it seems 
quite conclusive that the term has no special connotation of light or 
heavy and may be used indifferently of either. If it is only u^ of 
light sins then this would involve the conclusion that Allah punishes 
people over harshly for minor offences. For instance, it is often said 
that God destroys people in their sins {i^unyb) (Sura vi. 6 and many 
other places), or that He wishes to fall on them for some 
(Sura V. 64). Moreover, the unbelievers who resisted the prophets, 
Korah, Pharaoh, and Haman, are described as guilty of and 

those who disbelieved in the signs of God (Suras viii. 64 and iii. 9), 
also those who called the Messenger of Allah a har (xci. 14). Thus 
it will be seen that a categorical statement that refers to small 

delinquencies cannot be sustained. The term is the one which Muslims 
use in general for their sins when they pray in the words taught them 
by the Prophet for God’s forgiveness. 

The term Khafi'a, although it too can be used in a general sense for 
sin of any sort, is capable of a more special and particular interpretation. 
EJmta^a, he missed, may be said of the archer who misses the target 
with his arrow, and therefore the term is equivalent to the Greek word 
aiJLaprta which is used in the New Testament. This missing may be 
accidental and the term from the same root, namely Moj’, is used in 
jurisprudence to signify that which is done by mistake, in contrast to 
that which is done purposely {^amd), “ There is no crime against you 
for what mistakes you make ” (Sura xxxiii. 5) shows that crime 
(jundh) is of deeper significance than However, while the term 

may be used for that which is done unwittingly or in ignorance (Sura 
xxvi. 82), it can also be used for that which is done with full knowledge 
(Sura xxvi. 61). In one place the word is used for something which 
has been reckoned as one of the great sins in Islam, i.e., infanticide 
(Sura xvii. 33). In spite of this ambiguity in the Qur’an, Fiqh has 
^ C£. also Snias v. 70 aoid iz. 9. 
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persistently made the term apply to the unintentional. The difierentia- 
tion is also indicated by the fact that it was a matter of dispute between 
the Mu"ta 2 silites and the orthodox as to whether Mai’ was punishable 
or not. The Mu‘tazilites declared that it was not, but the orthodox 
said it was. In the hairsplitting legalism of the early days we find 
acts differentiated as ‘amd or ^amd maM, intentional or absolutely 
intentional, Mai’ or Mai’ rmM, unintentional or undoubtedly uninten- 
tional, shahah 'ami, doubtful intention, jdr% majra^l Jchaf, accidentally 
involved, bi sahah, contributing cause. Though unintentional acts 
may be forgiven by Grod, in the opinion of some, atonement must be 
made as a condition of such forgiveness. For unintentional homicide 
a bloodwit had to be paid or a slave released. This applied to the 
killing of a Muslim the intentional killing of whom is punishable by 
Hell. Similarly restitution must be made for unintentional infringe- 
ment of property rights. 

The term suggests intention rather than the actual committing 
of a sin in deed (cf. Suras v. 3, 5 and ii. 168). This term gives the 
nearest approach to the idea of the inward nature of sin. Thus it is 
appropriately used in the verse, ‘‘ Leave alone the outside of sin and 
the inside thereof’-^ (Sura vi, 120). It indicates a wrong attitude 
either to God or to man, He who associates anything with God has 
devised a mighty sin ” (Sura iv. 51) and ‘‘ Verily, some suspicion is 
sin ”, i.e,, ithm (Sura xlix. 12). It can be used of one of the great sins, 
namely, slandering chaste women (Sura xxiv. 11). The term hardm 
conveys the idea of prohibition particularly in a religious sense. The 
one guilty of an act of this character is guilty of sacrilege or profanation. 
Sometimes there is no particular moral idea attached, but it applies 
to ritual uncleanness and taboo. In Sura ii. 168 it applies to a viola- 
tion of the rule concernmg blood, and in Sura v. 96 to the killing of 
game on pilgrimage. The evil is contracted by the circumstances or 
by something external to the act itself, such as a divine prohibition. 
The word zulm is also used for sin, and while it frequently bears the 
significance of injustice as in Sura xii. 79 it could be better translated 
as “ iniquity ” in many cases. Something of the dual significance of the 
Greek St.Kcuoo’iJvrj, which is applicable to justice and also to righteous- 
ness in a wider sense, attaches to the use of this term. The word 
i^iidd (Sura ii. 190) conveys the idea of exceeding what is due or 
transgression of a law, and jwnah has the significance of a technical 
fault (Sura xxiv. 59-60), or something rather more than this (Sura 
xxxiii. 5). 

When we compare this vocabulary with that of the Old Testament 
we find some words in common. Thus hdtff is equivalent to 
and is used very frequently for sinning against God, for instance, 
Lev. V. 1 ; Ps. iv. 4 ; Isa. xliii. 27 ; and sometimes this is used in 
connexion with unintentional fault, but generally has the wider 
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significance (cl Num. xv. 27 where another word has to be added to 
convey the idea of mistake). Asham is the equivalent of but 
here the significance is guilt, though it will be seen that the inward 
aspect of sin is here too. The idea of iniquity is conveyed by ^awon, 
and that of transgression by pesha^ (see 1 Bongs xvii. 18 and Prov. 
xxviii. 13 respectively). We have in a previous section referred to 
wrong acts incurred by the violation of what is holy (cf* 2 Sam. vi. 6). 
The Old Testament is, however, very rich in expressions which con- 
tribute to the understanding of what sin and evil are. The violence 
and inordinance of evil (Isa. lix. 7), rebellion (Isa. Ixiii. 10), foolish- 
ness or fleshliness (Jer. x. 8), ignorance (Ps. cvii. 17), imgodliness 
(Ps. xviii. 4), impiety (Ps. xliii. 1), perversity (Job xvi. 11), deceit 
(Ps. ci. 7), defilement (Ps. cvi. 39), and many more aspects can be 
found there. 

The Old Testament emphasizes throughout the idea that sin is 
against God, Against Thee only have I sinned and done that which 
is evil m Thy sight (Ps. li, 4), “ How then can I do this great wicked- 
ness and sin against God ? ” (Gen. xxxix. 9), whereas in the Qur^an 
the emphasis is on the injury that a man does to himself when he sins 
(Sura xvi. 35-36 cf. xvii. 7). In Sura ii. 54-65 it is expressly said that 
man does not wrong God but himself. Thus in the Qur’an the appeal to 
righteousness is often an appeal to self-interest, though it should be 
remembered that this is not entirely absent from the Old Testament 
(Isa. i. 5). Man has something to do for himself which no one else 
can do (Sura xxxv. 18). In this there is more than a hint that man 
cannot expect any help in the burden he has to bear. 

Sin is regarded in the light of a debt in Islam just as good deeds are 
regarded as so many credits to the one who performs them. Since 
God has bought men and has the^ ownership of them, any failure on 
their part to do what He commands is so much indebtedness to Him. 
Man is an ‘abd^ a slave, and God owns him and His right is absolute, 
“Verily Grod hath bought of the believers their persons and their 
wealth ” (Sura ix. 112), He is not niggardly of the hire of his servants 
(Sura ix. 122) when they do well. “ Verily those who recite the Book 
of God, and are steadfast in prayer, and give alms of what we have 
bestowed, in secret and in public, hope for the merchandise that shall 
not come to naught ; that He may pay them their hire and give them 
increase of His grace ” (Sura xxxv. 26). The same note is struck in 
Sura Ixi. 10-11, “ 0 ye who believe, shall I lead you to a merchandise 
which will save you from grievous woe 1 to beheve in God and BGs 
Messenger and to fight hand in God’s cause with your property and 
your persons ; that is better for you did ye but know.” It is thus a 
good bargain to believe in God and the Book. The debts which man 
owes to God are variously classed. Sometimes they are set out in 
three main sections : (1) What is owed directly to Allah ; (2) what is 
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owed to the Qui’an and (3) What is owed to Creatures. Those things 
owed directly to AllaTi are : acts of the heart, which include feith, the 
belief in and worship of Q-od as one, repentance, submission {Islam) 
and obedience ; acts of the tongue, which mclude the ascription of 
honour praise to Cod, confession of Hun with the lips, seeking 
refuge with TTim, supplication and prayer {du‘a’) ; acts of the person, 
i.e., bodily acts, including the ritual worship, ablutions, purificatory 
acte, attendance at the mosque and fasting ; aets of property consisting 
maiidy of the statutory alms and the pilgrimage to Mecca. The dutira 
owed to people are within the dm, i.e., they are the code which is 
obligatory on the Muslim in his relations with other Muslims. Under 
this he has certain rights as well as obligations. He forfeits the rights 
if he apostasizes. & whole life is regulated by the code {shmVa), 
and thou^ this is not directly related to Allah, it is so through his 
creatures ; the Prophet, other prophets, the learned, the taught, the 
ruler and the subject, the parent and the child, the husband and the 
wife, the whole range of relationship, neighbours, guests, hosts, beggars, 
orphans, slaves, female slaves and masters, the poor and travellers, 
frie uila and enemies, Jews and Christians, tradesmen and people in 
general, and at last the deceased ; to all, in whatsoever relationship he 
stands, he is under certain strictly prescribed obligations and is equally 
the possessor of ri^ts which impose obligations on others. This 
complete whole constitutes the accoimt which a roan has to settle 
while he is in life or, in particular matters, by handing on some undis- 
charged duty to be done after his death. This is not only a legalistic 
system, but a commercial system. It is best for a man to begin earning 
his merits now and to take pains to see that they are adequate in 
quantity. Tradition presses home the point. “ One prayer in this 
Mosque of mine (at Medina) is better than a thousand pr^ers in any 
other except the Holy Mosque (at Mecca).” ^ Both Muslun and BuMiaii 
record the tradition that prayer in the congregation excels prayer 
said alone by twenty-seven degrees.® “ The Messenger of Allah said, 
‘ Whoever recites two hundred times every day the sura “ Say, He is 
God alone ”, the ama of fifty years will be erased from him, unless he 
has a debt.’ ” ® The prayer with the Mmoak is seventy times more 
meritorious than that without.* It is often said that the one who 
recites prayer in the local mosque acquires the merit of twenty-five 
recitations of the ritual scddt, in the Juma‘ Masjid of his city five 
hundred, in the Mosques at Medina or Jerusalem fifty thousand, and 
in the £a‘aba at Mecca one hundred thousand. If any ritual duty such 
as &sting or ritual prayer is neglected thefdya has to be paid.® The 

^ MishTcaJt : Balai, on Mosques. 

* im. 

* Ibid, Wa^dHl ul Qur^rim 
!Baj]iaqX in Miahhat ; BalM. 

* Muslim: Biycm Trad.’ 81, 87. 
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debt of qada^ is inctixred by neglecting the ritual worship and coxnpen* 
sation over and above the ordinary prescriptions must be paid to God. 
For the neglecjt of other duties there is expiation {Jcaffara). The terms 
are quite plain. The traditions say that the wages of one who prays 
sitting are half the wages of the one who prays standing.^ It will be 
seen that this system means that man is by sin rendered a debtor and 
that he can discharge his debt within the framework of Tfll^m by meri- 
torious acts which wiU cancel out his debts. 

It must be remembered that the teaching of the New Testament 
does not exclude the doctrine of rewards for good deeds and the 
language of debt is used by St. Paul. But there the doctrine is not 
commercialized, and there is a condemnation by Christ of the ostenta- 
tious worship of the pharisee, and teaclSng which is the very antithesis 
of formalism. Inde^, the criticism which is often offered of the Chris- 
tian religion by Muslims is the absence of a formal code. The legal 
way is thought by some to be easier than that which is offered in the 
New Testament, and so within Christianity there have been teachers 
who have considered that Christianity could be interpreted in a legal 
way. Thus when Tertullian writ^ about penitence he says that in 
rendering satisfaction or penance there is a compensation in remitfeance 
of penalty/ and that mortification of the body brings remission of 
eternal punishment.^ It may be said that TertuIHan deprecates the 
use of the term “ merit ” in this connexion because he realizes human 
limitations in relation to the Divine will, but the same thing might be 
said in Islam, namely, that merit does not place any obligation 

upon God. God remains perfectly free and under no obligation from 
the virtue of any creature. The tradition- from Ibn ‘'Abbfe is that 

God forgives heavy sins to whomsoev^ He pleases and punidieB for 
minor sins whomsoever He pleases in amplification of Sura iii 134, 
“ He forgives whom He pleases and punishes whom He pleases 
Broadly speaking the difference is that debt in the Christian sense is 
a debt of love to love whereas in Islam it is the debt of a slave to an 
owner. God has absolute rights over creatures by reason of His 
creative and providential power. In Christianity the right of God over 
men is BGs grace. The love of Christ constraineth me.” It must not 
be supposed, however, that there has been no rebellion against this 
legalistic view in Islam. The mystics especially have insist that to 
do good works in the hope of Paradise is to have an unworthy motive 
and to do good for God’s sake only is the higher calling. 

It is to be observed that the orthodox Muslim view is that th^e can 
be no sin where there is no knowledge, and this is quite in line with 
the statements of St. Paid with regard to the function of the Law, It 

^ U nkhaj i : Taqsir us Bab 7, eto. 

* De Poenit., 5-i, 

* rwrf.,9. 
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is by tbe Law that there is the knowledge of sin. On the other hand, 
the neglect of knowledge is itself a sin, and God has sent His prophets 
so that men may be without excuse in this respect. The Mu'tazilites, 
however, hold that the knowledge of good and evil is rational. 

The position of Islam with regard to sin of the heart is somewhat 
ambiguous. In the ritual worship intention ” i^ycC) is an essential 
part. The trouble is that nlya tends to become formal too, a simple 
affirmation that a certain part of the ritual worship is about to be 
performed. The mystics emphasize that a man’s heart should be in 
his devotions Qmdur i dil\ but with most the formal perfection of the 
worship with the* verbal intention ” fulfils all the obligation. There 
is a tradition which says, '' The Messenger of AEah said : / Allah does 
not take into account what the members of my community think so 
long as they do not give expression to it, or actually do it.’ ” ^ If this 
is to be taken literally, then there is no such thing as a sin of the heart, 
and yet it is sometimes held that the lightest sins are sinful thoughts, 
and there are contradictory traditions which assert that extreme 
sensitiveness to evil thoughts is to be considered a mark of great 
religious virtue.^ There is a hint of a desire to attain to inwardness in 
the definition of sin in what is reported in the heresiologies about the 
Bahshamites who were followers of A1 Jubba’i and Abu Hashim. It 
is said that they held that one who is able to do something and desires 
to do it, may not actually do it and yet commit infidelity. It is also 
reported of Jubba’i that he believed it was possible for a person to be 
disobedient without actual disobedience. That is the way Ba^dadi 
puts it. We may conjecture that A1 Jubbal held the view that any- 
thing which contributed to or led up to an evil act was punishable, 
and that this is represented in a rather grotesque way by his opponents 
as meaning that a separate punishment was due to every motion which 
led to an evil act.® One reply which Ba^dadi gives shows that he 
drew the obvious inference from what Jubba’i had said but does not 
realize that in saying what he did he exhibits a pure externalism. His 
criticism is that if it were possible to have a disobedient person without 
actual disobedience (i.e., disobedience in overt act), then it would be 
possible to have an obedient person without actual obedience and an 
unbelieving person without actual unbelief. This he thinks is impos- 
sible, but there are circumstances in which it could be possible. A 
person might have aU the outward signs of a believer and yet be an 
unbeliever in heart, unless outward signs are all that is required to 
make a man a believer. Somewhat of the same sort of idea Kes behind 
the disagreement as to what constitutes obedience. In debate with 
A1 Ashman, Al Jubba’i said that obedience was agreement to the will of 


^ Muslim : Iman, Trad. 201. 

* Muslim : Iman, Trad. 209 . 

* BagiidMi : Fa/r^, Pt. Ill, Cap. iii. , 
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AUah. rather than to a command. In addition to this there seems to be 
a protest against extemalism when Nazzam denied that impurity 
could be contracted unconsciously in sleep, and when he refused to 
consider the making up of neglected ritual prayer as a merit.^ With 
regard to ritual prayer, it is recorded that Hisham b. 'Amr al Fawa^i 
denied that it could be an act of obedience if it were defective. This 
might point in either direction, for its defectiveness might be 
considered from the point of view of formal perfection, or from 
a judgment as to whether it was worship from the heart or 
not. inother sign of the ethical earnestness of Al Jubbal is that he 
could not consider that repentance for sin was acceptable so long as 
some other sin was indulged in, so long, of course, as this indulged sin 
was known to be sin or believed to be. Such ideas transfer virtue 
from outward acts to character. There also remains the vexed ques- 
tion as to how far men are free and in this connection Al Jubba^i 
insists that there must be a possibility for the commission of sin before 
repentance can be regarded as valid or in any way admissible. Thus 
if a man cannot speak there is no meaning in his repenting from telling 
a lie, etc. 

The division between great and small sins which appears in the 
earliest traditions seems to owe something to a Christian division into 
mortal and venial sins which found its origin in 1 John v. 16 f. There 
are remarkable similarities between some of the views expressed and 
those we find in Augustine.® For instance, it is said that sins done in 
levity and bold desire are great sins, which reminds us of the ddiberata 
complacmtia of Augustine.® The artificial classification of the deadly 
sins as seven had taken place in the very earliest days of Chrisbianity, 
and we find that Islam has its seven great sins also, but they are not 
the same as in the Christian lists. The tradition says that the Prophet 
told his followers to avoid the seven great sins. When he was asked 
what they were he said “Polytheism, sorcery, unlawful homicide, 
defrauding orphans, extortionate interest, desertion in battle, slander- 
ing chaste women.’’ ^ Other lists differ and we find included m the 
deadly sins : inhumanity to parents, infanticide and adultery. Of 
these great sins polytheism is the direct negation of Islam and, in the 
orthodox view, it is only this which constitutes infidelity and is unpar- 
donable. This may be a reflection of the association of the “ sin unto 
death” of 1 John v. 16-17 with the unpardonable sin against the 
Holy Ghost which was complete rejection of God. The Kh aiijites 
thought that any of the great sins impaired faith and they slew the 
wicked as they did the infidels. Bakr b. UHit ^Abd ul WaMd b. 

^ Baghdadi : Farq, m, iii; 

* Cf . De Gm. con. Man, viii. 19-20, and Enarr. in Ps., 129, 6- 

» Of. De GimtatoBei lib. XXI, Cap xxvii. for further distinctions hetwem venial 
and mortal sins. 

* Muslim : Imdn, Trad, 144. 
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Ziyad said that sin was unbelief and punishable by Hell even if the 
sinner were a believing Muslim. “ Infidelity can only be forgiven when 
a man becomes a believer but he who dies an infidel or an idolater will 
not be forgiven/’ said the orthodox, basing their belief on Sura iv. 51 
and 136. Their authority for the division into minor and major sins 
was Sura xlii. 35. Other opinions which we find on the matter are 
that constant persistence in small sins makes them mortal and that no 
sin is mortal if forgiveness is asked for it. Ibn Hanbal records the 
tradition from Abu Pharr that the Messenger of Allah said, Verily, 
Allah Most High will assuredly forgive His servant as long as there is 
not a veil between.” He was asked what the veil was, and replied, 
“ That a soul passes away while associating something with Allah.” ^ 
The forgiveness of grave sins “ even adultery and theft ” is also taught 
in the Traditions.^ For Muslims who have committed grave sins there 
is always the intercession of the Prophet to be hoped for. Some think 
that good deeds may atone for little sins, but that mortal sins can only 
be dealt with by a direct act of forgiveness which may be with or with- 
out repentance at the pleasure of Allah. For polytheism or associating 
another with God there may be forgiveness, if God wills, but repentance 
is necessary. 

In regard to the motive of sin there is very little ambiguity in the 
Qur’an. The root of sin is self-will and pride. The great sinners of the 
Qur’an such as Thamud, Pharaoh, Haman and Satan are arrogant and 
set thenaselves up against God. “ And when we said to the angels, 
' Adore Adam they adored him save only Iblis, who refused and was 
too proud and became one of the misbelievers ” (Sura ii. 32). ‘‘I will 
show you the dwelling of those who work abominations ; I will turn 
from my signs those who are big with pride in the earth without right ; 
and if they see every sign they shall not believe therein, and if they see 
the path of rectitude they shall not take it for a path ; but if they see 
the path of error they shall take it for a path ” (Sura vii. 143-4).® 
The contrast of the sinner and the righteous in Sura Ixx, 19-35 is very 
instructive. The roots of evil are in hastiness, in impatience, and in 
eager grasping and niggardliness, while the good man is the one who 
looks to the judgment of his deeds, is prayerful and given to charity, 
controls his lust, and is true to his trust. The diagnosis is true, and in 
close relation both with the higher teaching of the Old Testament 
and with the condemnations wMoh our Lord uttered on those who, 
even in the practice of religion, set themselves up in hypocritical 
pride. To set in opposition amor sui and amor Dei is to point to the 
very root of sm,^ if only in the Qur’an there were more of the love of 

1 Musnad^ vi. 240. 

^ Muslim ; Iman, Trad. 163. 

* See also Suras xxxviii. 71-77 ; xxYiii. 39 and Tii. 73-74, 

* Cf. Augustine on St, John’s Goi^el, Tract, pmji. 6. 
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Grod. But to indicate tlie root of sin is not equivalent to rooting out 
sin. The beginning of wisdom is there, because the fear of God is the 
beginning of wisdom, but the end of wisdom is love, and that which 
weans man from seH-love to love of God is the real cure for sin. 

In the section on man something has been said about origioal sin. 
One or two additional points worthy of note are that A1 Jubba’i is 
said to have taught blame without sin ” which Wensinck considers 
may have been derived from John of Damascus.^ It might be said 
that if the soul is urgent to evil {Sura zii. 53) this might be due to 
hereditary bias. On the other hand, the idea that each human soul is, 
as it were, a tabula rasa is predominant. 

(n) FAITH AND WORKS 

There is evidence of fairly wide discussion of the question of faith 
and works in the earliest Muslim period. The subject appears in many 
traditions. Wensinck has dealt with it in a manner which leaves 
nothing to be desired and very little to add. The definition of religion 
as consisting in both faith and good works goes back to the Christian 
Scriptures at least. The relation of the two was and still is a matter 
for searching discussion. Some people think that early iu the Christian 
era there were two parties with one supporting legalism (the Judaizers) 
and the other supporting the opposite view. Whether there were two 
such parties or not, and we think not, there was nevertheless room for 
development of ideas on the subject and naturally a good deal of 
expression of opinion. We have an early development of the idea that 
good works and faith are co-ordinate as the condition of salvation, and 
whatever .emphasis was put upon the need of faith there was equal 
concern to state that faith without works is dead. Cyril of Jerusalem 
says, '' The way of godliness consists in two things, in pious doctrine 
and in virtuous practices.’’ ^ This was not inconsistent with the doc- 
trine of justification by faith. Clement of Rome could assert that 
justification was by faith and not by purification,® and could yet affirm 
in the same epistle that Abraham was faithful as rendering obedience.'^ 
If we ask why there should be alternation of ideas in respect to faith 
and works, the reply may be that when immorality prevails it is neces- 
sary to take a stand for the law, which will bring home the evil of sin 
to those who, without its rigours, would be careless and heedless ; 
and when pride in the perfect performance of law threatens true mo7> 
ality because it results in self-glorification, and threatens religion 
because it weakens dependence on God, it is necessary to proclaim 
the impotence of law to restore us wholly to fellowship with God. 

' Muslim Creed, p, 137. 

* Cat. iv. 2. 

® 1 Cor. xxxii. 4. 

* 1 Cor. X. 1 f . 
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Islam seeks to restore tlie sense of dependence upon God by magnifica- 
tion of tbe greatness of God and by tbe inculcation of awe, whereas 
Christ seeks to bring men to God by the way of love. Thus faith and 
woyks find a new orientation in Christianity. Faith awakened by 
love has its fruits in righteousness. 

The following will illustrate the particular trend of Islamic thought 
with regard to the subject of faith and works. Firstly, the faith which 
is in question is belief rather than trust, an adhesion of the mind and 
heart to certain truths rather than a loving confidence. A key passage 
in the Qur’an is, “ Righteousness is not that ye turn your faces towards 
the east or the west, but righteousness is, one who believes in God, 
and the last day, and the angels, and the Book, and the prophets, 
and who gives wealth for love of Him to kmdred and orphans, and the 
poor, and the son of the road (traveller), and beggars, and those iu 
captivity ; and who is steadfast in prayer, and gives alms ; and those 
who are trasty in their covenant when they make a covenant ; and the 
patient in poverty, and distress, and in time of violence ; these are they 
who are true, and these are those who fear.” ^ In such a statement 
there is much that is admirable, and it is not so much what it contains 
as what it omits that is subject to criticism. A sound belief and a 
moral code are so much gain, but the absence of that which binds 
man to God in loving trust is a dire loss. 

There are set before us in the passage quoted two main ideas, faith 
and works. Suppose a man to have the belief outlined and to fall 
short in obedience to the moral precepts mentioned. What then is the 
position ? For the acceptance of the articles of a creed, or the accept- 
ance of Islam is a man then assured of salvation 1 Lingering in the 
background is the idea of the utter freedom of God to do what He will, 
and that being unpredictable all that can be said is conjectural 
and relative to something unknown. • But with this proviso what could 
be said ? The Puritans of early Islam, the Kharijites, proclaimed 
unequivocally that faith and works were equally required of Muslims 
and that a man who accepted the belief and failed morally was outside 
the pale. Even traditions are to be found pointing in this direction. 

The one who commits fornication is not a believer at the same time 
nor is he who steals or drinks wine.” ® Wasil and ‘Umar agreed with 
the Ehariiites that one who commits great sins should be punished with 
Hell, but they hesitated to call such a man an infidel.® Najzzam 
agreed that faith was the avoidance of great sins.^ Faith is not words 
and outward acts, and the mere performance of prayer is not necessarily 
faith nor derived from faith. This points to the possibility of men being 

* Snia iL 172. BeU translates “ thougU they love their Trealth give,” and not ** for 
love of Him.” 

^ * Muslim : Iman, Trad. 100. 

* Baj^dadi : Furq, Pt. Ill, iii. 

* Ibid, he. cU. Nazzam’s nineteenth heresy. 
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dissemblers {mui%djiqun) wticb was apparently common in tbe ealWI 
days wben the Mnshm conquest was in full swing and men outward^ 
accepted the new religion. But it was important to know whether 
men were -really Muslims. In the new 'society, to be a Muslim made all 
the difference. How could one judge except by the outward appear- 
ance ? Thus the orthodox accepted the outward marks. But was a 
good moral life to be reckoned among those marks ? Who could decide 
this 1 Again the trend was away from the rigorist interpretation and 
sinful actions were not regarded as ahenating men from the Muslim 
brotherhood. There is a tradition to the effect that Muhammad went 
even further than this and held out the hope that men who accepted 
the Unity of Allah would go to heaven and for that alone, but that he 
was deterred by ‘Umar from announcing such a thing. The tradition 
describes how Abu Huraira was instructed by the Prophet, “ Whoever 
meets thee behind this wall and testifies that there is no god but Allah, 
affirming it with his heart, give that one the good news of heaven. 
He did as he was instructed and met ‘Umar, who struck him and led 
him to the Prophet and said, “ Didst thou send Abu Huraira with thy 
shoes to inform whomsoever he met who testified from the heart that 
there is no god but Allah, that there is given him the good news of 
heaven? ’’ “Yes,’^ said the Prophet. ‘Umar said, “Then do not 
act in this way ; for I am afraid that men wiQ rely on this alone. So 
let them perform good works.” On this the Messenger of Allah said, 
“ Let them do so.” ^ 

One point in the discussion was as to the difference between faith 
and Islam. Some thought that faith and works together constituted 
Islam and others considered that “ Islam was external and faith was 
of the heart The definition of faith varied. Jahm said that faith 
is simply knowledge of God, and unbelief is ignorance of Him.® 
Bagdad! says that Abu Mukarram also held that ignorance constitutes 
unbelief. The Murjites said that faith was merely verbal confession,^ 
according to Bagdad!, but one may be permitted to question whether 
this adequately represents their view. They were the people who 
refused to judge whether a man was an infidel or of the faith and left 
this to the judgment of Allah. In such circumstances, because they 
had not been able to “ split the heart ” of any man who professed faith 
to see whether there was faith there (which was the substance of the 
rebuke of the prophet when men had been put to death because there 
was a prevalent opinion that they were not true Muslims), they could 
do nothiaog mofe than rely upon the outward confession of the faith. 
So far as that goes, faith was for them most important in respect to the 

1 MisTikat : Kitab ^ Iman, 

* Oompaire : Ima/n, Trad. 6 witi Musnad of Ibn Haixbal iii. 134 f. wiiioii 

respectively represent tJie different views. See also Wensinck : Muslim Oreed^ 12 ff. 

* Bagdad! : Farg^, III, Cap. vi, 

^ Ibid. Bt. ni, Cap. iii. 
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final judgment. They Jield that then it would be faith which would 
count more than anything else. If they held the view that faith was 
only verbal confession, they could hardGly have attached such import- 
ance to faith on the day of judgment ; and they are reputed to have 
believed in the indelible character of faith, which could hardly be the 
case if faith was for them only a formula. A1 Ash'ari makes it plain ^ 
that there were various types of Muxjites. Some held that faith in 
Ana.Ti is knowledge of Him and His Messenger and in aU that comes from 
Allah, some that faith is simply knowledge of Allah and nothing else, 
others that faith is knowledge (ma^rifa) of Allah and humility before 
Him ; Satan, in spite of knowing Allah, was still an infidel because he 
did not humble himself before Allah (cf. The devils believe and 
tremble ’0* Others, again, said that without support of the prophets 
faith was knowledge of Allah, humility before Him, love for Him in 
the heart and the confession that He is one and there is none like Him ; 
but wij>h support of prophets faith includes confession of them and 
belief in them. He gives many more besides, but these are sufficient 
to illustrate the widely differing views on faith which were attributed 
to those who for various reasons are held to belong to this school. There 
were other views attributed to various Mu'tazilites. One particularly 
interesting is that ascribed to Abu Hu^ayl ^ who is reported to have 
believed that works take them quality from faith. Unintentional 
obedience was not to be counted for righteousness. Intelligent accept- 
ance of obligation is also implied when we are told that Salt b. ‘Uffiman 
held that the children of a convert were not accepted as Muslims 
according to the view of his school until they became of age and 
accepted Islam after being invited to it.® It was also held by some that 
faith was not subject to increase and decrease, e.g., Ghassan, but works 
were subject to increase and decrease. Abu Shimr held that faith is 
a knowledge and confession of God and of whatever comes down from 
Him concerning which there is agreement in the Community, as, for 
instance, prayer, alms, fasting, pilgrimage, prohibition of eating carrion 
and blood, the flesh of swine, incest and the rest and also a confession 
of ‘odZ wa tawh^y i.e., justice and unity ta%ly the special tenets of the 
Mu'tazila. A1 Ash'ari ^ says that Ghaylan held faith to be secondary 
knowledge {am^rifa) of God, not primary knowledge which is innate. 
These miscellaneous examples will serve to give an idea of the different 
views expressed. \ 

Some dissatisfaction with a merely intellectualist conception of 
faith as only the knowledge or apprehension of God may perhaps be 
discerned in the view attributed to 5^fs b. Abi’l Miqdam,® namely, 

A1 Ash‘aii : Maqalat, i. pp, 132 ff. 

Baghdadi ; Ill, Cap. ii. 

Ibid., he. cit. 

Maqdldt, i. 136. 

Ba^dadi : Farq, Pt. HI, Cap. ii. 
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that mere kaowledge of Al l ah was half-way between polytheism and 
belief. The one who knew Allah but disbelieved in the Prophet, 
Paradise and Hell and, the prohibitions {hardm and MISL), in 
respect to suicide and permitting adultery, is an unbelieW, but is free 
from polytheism. But if a man is ignorant of Allah and denies Him, 
then he is a polytheist as well as an unbeliever. 

To sum up general results : faith (^man) is belief [tasdiq) which is 
intellectual assent. Islam means submission, humility before God, 
obedience to Him. Imdn must be exercised with heart, mind and 
tongue, being knowledge, sincerity and confession. Islkm includes 
faith and is in addition the practices enjoined. The two may be 
regarded in some respects as synonymous scilnli H-taradifi wa% 
tawdridi)^ and distinguished for other purposes (^cHa saMi "lAIMUdfi)^ 
and sometimes as mutually inclusive {‘cda scdMi %tada^uli). Paith 
is sometimes strong and sometimes weak in relation to the conviction 
of the truth or in relation to the obedience which it awakens. Eufr 
is the negation of faith and Islam. Bid' a is heresy and is not necessarily 
a negation amounting to Eufr. A Muslim cannot become a Mfir or 
infidel simply by being wicked. He does so by denjring God, or the 
Prophet, or by polytheism, or by cutting himself off from the com- 
munity’s general consent with regard to the essential practices. This 
is a brief summary of the orthodox position. 

The ground for the discussion of the relation of faith to works was 
prepar^ in the CShristian environment, to the influence of which much 
of this discussion may be referred. If we take the doctrine of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, as revealed in the Synopsis preserved in the Syrian 
church to which we have previously given some attention, the con- 
nexion will be obvious without ne^ess commentary. We find in 
this Synopsis the question, “ What is Christianity and of what does it 
consist 1 Of works or of faith ? If of works ” then what works ? 
Are they chastity, holiness, asceticism, fasting, prayer, etc. ? ” Part 
of the answer given to this is, “ Ohristiaiuty does not consist solely of 
good works, but of the knowledge of God. It consists of a solid feith 
and of good and pious works.” The next question is about those people 
who pei^etrate sinful acts, are obscene in speech, and have evil 
thoughts, and yet have a Iniowledge of God which is not inferior to 
that of their faithful brethren. Theodore answers this by saying that 
after purgation according to the measure of their evil, They will 
live again for the sake of the honour of the feith.” This is like the 
opinion expressed by the orthodox Muslims and some others, that if 
Muslims go to Hell, they will be at last brought forth purified. The 
question which Theodore records is about those who hold the 
true faith and yet resort to astrologers, sorcerers and the like. The 
answer given is, “ They profess to know God but in their works they 
deny Hun.” If they die in then evil practices, they will not go to 
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Heaven but will be sent to torment. This is very interesting because 
it gives the sort of emphasis which enabled Muslims to put in the fore- 
front of the deadly sins the sin of sorcery. It is quite clear that this 
was regarded as forsaking the true faith, whereas the sins of the flesh 
were thought to be capable of purgation even after this life, so long as 
the faith was not forsaken. 


(ni) SALVATION 

We have previously remarked that in the period under review, at 
least in the Bast, there was on the Christian side some obscuration of 
the doctrines of grace, and a tendency to substitute the faith of assent 
for the faith of trust, and in certain theologians a temptation to sub- 
stitute an intellectualism for the simplicity of the things ''revealed 
unto babes ’’ which resulted in a mystification rather than a " mystery 
revealed The tendencies are observable at a very early date in 
Philo to whom religion seems to mean primarily the emancipation of 
intellect from the dominion of sense. In such a scheme knowledge is 
esteemed more than faith. Both Origen and Clement err to a certain 
extent in this respect. There was an over-optimistic confidence in the 
power of human intellect. The wise man had the means in his power 
to solve all problems, and to achieve results which inferior minds could 
only expect as the result of the record of revelation, given in the first 
place to the elect who were gifted with immediate intuition of the 
truth. In such a system what room is there for forgiveness, what 
meanmg has it in such a group of ideas and what place is there for 
vicarious suffering ? The incarnation and the resurrection are of 
primary importance. Man is made one with G6d because humanity and 
divinity are made one in Christ. In Clement of Alexandria we find 
the typical statement, ' ' He who is God became man that we might 
become gods.” ^ In Antioch the resurrection of Christ means the 
emancipation of man, from mortality and finitude. The work of 
Christ was to show the development of humanity in its completeness. 
The aftennatl:^ of this is the conception of the ideal man as we see in 
the ascent to Prophethood in Ibn Miskawaih. A mystical identity 
with the ideal man was equivalent to salvation. Individuals were 
joined to Christ by baptism accompanied by faith and repentance. 
By partaking of the supernatural meal they identified themselves 
with Chnst and their so^s and bodies were renewed. Now it is not 
that these ideas are errors, but that there is a wrong emphasis*. In the 
sacrament of the body and blood of Christ is the. commemoration of a 
sacaifice necessitated by §in and not merely a participation in a holy 
league of the purified. Briefly and without the essential qualifications, 
in the Greek fathers redemption tends to become solely union with 


^ Frotrep,, i. 8 (refers to Jno. x. 24). 
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Grod and tlie unity is a sort of deification.^ Christ came into humanity 
like a Greek soter to make it safe from its enemies, death and cor- 
ruption.^ The line of thought is very early and may be traced in 
Justin and in Irenaeus. Atonement is expressed as, Dates hominis 
aritiquam plasmationem in se recapitulans, ut oedderet quidem peccatum;, 
evamaret autem mortem et mvifmret hominem God brings all men 
together in Christ their Head. And we may here note that the idea of 
salvation by community passes over into Islam in another context. 
Sometimes the intellectualist conception is expressed in terms of 
illumination. Clement likens regeneration to the removal of cataract 
so that the eyes are opened to receive the light. Thus ideas of human 
guilt and responsibility are in the background, and communion with 
God is not primarily the grace of God towards sinful men but the 
achievement of a purification. The initiative towards this purifica- 
tion tends to be ascribed to man, and there is an absence of a serious 
conception of the atoning death of Christ The process of punfica- 
tion may he longer or shorter and may continue affeer death. 

“ Only Gregory of Nazianzus ® has more than a crude conception 
of the atonement.” Clement of Alexandria even went so far as to say 
that the death of Christ was not purposed by God. What should be 
said about it is that God did not prevent it. Having regard to the 
unity in the Blessed Trinity we might then say that if God did not 
intend it neither did Christ. For if the Father did not intend it and 
the Son did, what becomes of the Unity ? If Christ did not intend it, 
what becomes of the voluntary sacrifice of Christ ] How can one 
explain, For this cause came I unto this hour ” (John xii. 27) and 

I, if I be lifted up from the earlli will draw all men unto mysdf ” 
(John xii. 32) ? It should be remarked that this question of whether 
Christ died voluntarily assumes a fiirst-class importance, and is often 
brought forward by Muslims, as we have already seen. Theodore of 
Mopsuestia in the Synopsis says, “ He died by God’s tacit permission, 
which preserves the freewill of man ”, and except for this question of 
the freewill of Christ, he seems to have nothing to say. 

When we tmn to Islam it is difficult to frame any doctrine of salva- 
tion. Such matters as the Forgiveness of God, His Grace and Favour, 
Hia Guidance and Predestination, which we have dealt with at some 
length under these headings, must he taken into consideration when 
we try to understand the Muslim position. There is only one single 
reference to salvation in the Qur’an by the name which has become 
common in later Islam, i.e., najcH, namely in Sura xl. 44, “ 0 my 
people how is it that I bid you to' salvation but that ye bid me to the 

^ Of. Athan. Jricam,, 54. Possibly 2 Pet. L 4 is in mind. 

> Athanasius : OreU, Adv, Arianos, ii. 66 f. 

* Cf. Irenseus : Adv. Haer, iv. 6, 2 ; iii. 16, 6 ; 18, 1 and 7 ; v. 14, 2 ; Id, 1, etc. 

* Dorner : Persene of Christ, H, i. 51. 

* Orai., xlv. 22. 
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File ? This gives an important clue, and it is strengthened by the 
question which starts the discussion about the faith and practices of 
Islam in the early traditions, What can bring me to Paradise and 
keep me away from Hell Salvation is contrasted with Hell and 
is primarily concerned with the escape from Hell. It is not con- 
ceivable in any other way but as accomplished at some future date 
when the Divine fiat shaU be declared in accordance with the eternal 
decrees, when the record of man’s life is complete and the world has 
come to an end. Everything, therefore, depends on the will of God, 
and the one who accepts Isl^m and acts according to the five obliga- 
tions can paradoxically claim in some sense to be in a state of salva- 
tion, while at the same time he cannot say whether he will be saved. 
This will make it obvious that to import Christian ideas of a present 
salvation into Islam only results in confusion. 

Then what is Islam 1 It is the interim state of the theocracy with 
which men should become associated and from which they remain 
separate at their peril. Though not in itself salvation Islam is the 
means of salvation ; through it man takes upon iimself the burden 
(takUf) to observe a way of life which is consonant with the expectation 
of the mercy of God. He is a prudent man if he does this because by 
it he is able to avail himself of certain facilities which have been offered 
to man by God. These facilities, the whole sum of them : prophet, 
book, angels, ordinances, are a mercy from God which he spurns at 
his peril. Tl^atever his idea may be about the uncertain decree in 
his particular case, he shares with aU Muslims the hope that a peculiar 
efficacy may attach to the fulfilling of his obligation. At one time he 
is told that all men wffi go to Hell,^ and at another he is led to expect 
the pleasures of Paradise,® and he is specifically bidden never to despair 
of the mercy of God, a necessary injunction in view of the inscrutable 
decree. 

As the preparatory theocracy Islam is the primary means to the 
Muslim’s salvation rather than salvation itself. Until there is release 
from taM/how can he think otherwise ? Thus the first point we shpuld 
notice is that in Islam salvation is by identification with a community. 
This is a concrete conception which has a firm hold on the Mushm 
heart. In the answer to the question how to escape from Hell, the 
answer might be of faith and works ” and this might suggest further 
questions, but the whole answer was Islam ”, the Islam which he 
saw about him, the tangible and concrete community iri the cpmmon 
agre^ient of which he saw the practice of the Prophet, and was pre- 
sented with the authoritative Book. This could cut for him the knot 
of many a dilemma. The only thing which barred hiTn from Islam 


1 Muslim ; Iman, Trad. 12. 

I 72, “ There is not one of you that shaU not 

* Cf. Sura Ixxvi. 12-22, etc. 


go down to it.” 
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was hufir and Jcufr was polytlieism ; lie iniglit be a heretic, i.e., guilty 
of hid' a or innovation, but had not the prophet said that Islam would 
be divided into seventy-three sects, and that only one would be 
saved 1 ^ Which that one might be, which could rightly claim to be 
the one that the Prophet and Ms Companions followed, might also be a 
matter of doubt ; but to forsake polytheism and to conform to the 
community in all the externals of religion was clear and simple, and 
afforded Mm at least a chance of belonging to the saved sect. The 
community was sacred and there was the deepest concern to keep it 
united. Traditions are numerous wherein the Prophet exhorts his 
followers to unity. He asserts that his community will never agree in 
error.^ And he warns those who would break its unity ^ of the punish- 
ment for such an act. Even when the four schools of Law seemed to 
threaten the unity their differences were merged in the larger unity so 
that perplexity should not descend upon the people. And thus a man 
might be a Malikite, a Hanafite, and Shafi'ite or a Hanbalite and feel 
no qualms for a breach of the orthodox unity of Islam. Thus pri- 
marily, the institution of the community of Islam, enshrining within 
it the practice of the Prophet, possessed of the authoritative code of 
God in the Qur’an, presenting a concrete and external unity, composed 
of members rejoicing in a special divine election, the interim stage of 
the theocracy, never to be superseded, endowed with an inerrancy in 
spite of apparent differences, is the fost means of salvation and all 
that follows must be within this framework. 

As a contribution to the unity of assent in the community, the right 
assent could be a matter of inquiry, and as such, and especially as &ith 
was associated with works in the definition of Islam, and was presup- 
posed in the acceptance of Islam, soon loomed large in the young 
community. It will be noticed that it is always taken for granted tiliat 
faith is necessary for salvation. The only question wMch arises in 
this connexion is about works. No one suggested that a man might 
be saved by works without faith, at any rate in a way to excite atten- 
tion. If Jews and Christians were thought to have a chance of salva- 
tion it was because of the measure of faith wMch they might possess 
which would prepare them for the final acceptance of Islam in the last 
days. But the second point is as to the soundness of the faith pro- 
fessed. To do what was done with the schools of law would have been 
to court disaster and create chaos, though students of the history will 
find that to declare a man an infidel simply on account of belief 
not so common as to excommunicate a man for endangering the umty 
of the community. As an instance of this we may point to the initial 
irreconcilable antagonism between Authority (Naql) and Reason 

^ Tirmi^ : Iman, 18, 20. 

* Ibid.f FUaTt, 7. 

® E.g„ MusHin : Jmara, Trad. 59, 60 
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In the early days the exponents of Kaldm or dialectic were 
anathenaatized by the traditionalists and stigmatized 

as MxL^tazilite or schismatic, but gradually the terminology and the 
method of Kaldm is adopted into Islam in its orthodox exposition, as 
we shall see in a later part of this work. At first the Sufis were con- 
sidered to be a menace to the community, and it would seem that the 
primary motive in the crucifixion of Mansur al Hallaj was more political 
than creedal, although the ostensible reason was his utterance of the 
ecstatic words Ana'l Haqq^ “ I am creative Truth But in a com- 
paratively short time, with the genius of Junayd, and the winning of 
popularity for mystical ideas, Al ^azzali is able to unite his Sufistic 
principles freely with orthodox traditionalism. Another illustration 
is, that though the code of Islam is in most respects the most rigid 
and uniform and the prescriptions are stereotyped in Fiqhf even in 
this early age there is the assimilation of Greek philosophical ethical 
theory and its development in relation to Islam, notably in the monu- 
mental work of Ibn Miskawaih, Tahdhtb ul AMddq and Al Ghazzali, 
Ihyd ^Ulum id Din. The result is that at last, bound up with the 
traditional duties (fara’id)^ we have the AWdAq or ethics founded on 
Aristotle’s, with ite vices of the concupiscible and irascible powers 
and its virtues of the same. Thus there was change not only in the 
way that things were said, but also development in belief, and as the 
community assimilated the new, its first interest was the preservation 
of its unity ; and it has accepted new syntheses in self-preservation 
always with the profoxmd conviction of its status as the interim stage 
of the theocracy, while rigidly holding its outward marks, so that at 
the last it may be a people summoned at the Last Day with fore- 
heads, arms and feet shining with the effects of wudiV (i.e., the ritual 
ablution) ” The changes in respect to even the most central articles 
of faith, an illustration of which is the difference between the TawMd 
of the simple declaration in the hilima and the exposition of this by 
the e^onents of the doctrine of WahdM ul Wujud, i.e., the Unity of 
all exigence, could be tolerated so long as the fomml and external 
tmifey was not imperilled. 

We find the same represented in the gradual growth of the principle 
of pf^a among the mystically minded. In principle the duties laid 
down for all are the instruments of salvation, but very early the door 
is opened to works of supererogation, and this is further extended in 
the discipline of the mystic path (sUk) so that, so long as men did not 
forsake the sharVa or think to rmder it void, practices which had no 
connexion with original Islam could be regarded as the marks of 
holiness^ And lastly, the unity of the community is vested in the 
Prophet, who, though he is not a saviour in the Christian sense, is the 
head and representative of the elect community, and bimself elect 

* Cf , Mufilim : Sahara, Tiiadd. 34r40, 
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to special offices on behalf of it. It is in relation to Mu^imnad that 
the Muslim realizes what the Christian "Father speaks of in his 
semetipmv^ recapitulans He is the Seal of the Prophets and the 
chosen of God. After all works have ceased there is still the Prophet’s 
intercession, the final act before the consummation of the community’s 
entrance into Paradise. 

The doctrine of intercession has plainly grown up to offset the 
depressing effect of the doctrine of qadar. It provides a last hope to 
uneasy minds. It brings in an alien doctrine of a saviour through the 
very pressure of sinful human need. It is extremely doubtful whether 
the doctrine can be supported by reference to the Qur’an, though the 
traditions are full of it. The Qur’an teaches, “ They worship beside 
Allah that which cannot hurt or help them and say ; These are our 
advocates with Allah.” Fear a day in which a soul shall not avail 
for a soul at all, nor shall any intercession be accepted from them, nor 
shall any ransom be taken, nor any help afforded them.” And in 
Sura xxxjx. 45 intercession is limited to Allah Himself. Sometimes 
Suras xvii. 81, Thy Lord will raise thee (Muhammad) to a laudable 
station ” and xcip. 5, And iu the end thy Lord will give thee ”, 
have been advanced in support of the intercession of the Prophet on 
the Last Day. Other passages where intercession is specially mentioned 
do not afiBrm this of the Pirophet, e.g., Suras xl. 7 ; xsd. 28 t ; xix. 90 ; 
xliii 86, and ii. 256. Nevertheless these have been enlarged in the 
which unequivocally ascribes the office to Muhammad. ‘‘ My 
intercession shall be on behalf of those of my community who have 
committed mortal sins.” ^ But Had%^ gives the office of inter- 
cession to aU the prophets,^ to martjrrs,® and to Muslims in geneiaL^ 
Intercession in the Islanaic sense is like advocacy in a court, while in 
the Christian sense it is part of the sympathy which is displayed in 
part by the suffering of Christ and is integral to the character of God 
(Eom. viii. 26). 


(iv) LAST THINGS 

A complete record of aU that is taught about the eschatology of 
Islam would fill a volume. In reviewing the Christian elements in the 
Qur’an and Tradition in the early part of this book we have had occa- 
sion to refer to certain matters which there is no need to repeat here. 

At the hour of death the angel of death (Tzra’il) seizes the soul in 
the throat of the d3nng person. ® In the grave he is visited by the fearful 
Munkar and Naldr, two angels who subject him to an inquiry about his 
faith. He is liable to punishment in the grave. For this it is necessary 

^ Abu Da*ud : Sunna, bab 20 (in his Suncm), 

* Bu^ari : SalM* Tawbid, bab 2. 

* Tirmidhi : Fa4a^il vl Jihad^ bab 14, 

* Bufehari : Tawy^d, bab 24. 

* Suia xxxii. II. 
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for the soul to return to the body, btlt its proper place after death is 
the intermediate state (BarzaM, cl Hades). There he stays till the 
judgment. An exception is made for some who proceed directly to 
Paradise, The souls of martyrs are in the crops of green birds who 
find their food in Paradise.^ Prophets apparently go in their own 
person. 

Signs of the approach of the Last Day are : declining faith in the 
world ; usurpation of high place by the unworthy ; increase of 
immorahty ; seditions, war with Greeks and Romans ; famine and 
plague and all sorts of afflictions in the world ; the coming of Anti- 
Christ {Dajjdl) ; the second advent of Jesus, who will slay Anti- 
Christ, pray the ritual prayer as Muhammad taught it and break the 
cross ; a period of happiness and prosperity succeeding the coming of 
Jesus ; the coming of the Beast (Ddbba) ; seven years harrowing by 
Gog and Magog ; ^ the rising of the sun in the west ; the destruction of 
the KA‘aba ; the disappearance of the Qur’an from writing and 
memory; a universal apostasy. There is much more in Muslim 
apocalyptic tradition. There will be two blasts on the trumpet 
between which there will be an interval of forty years. During this 
time all will remain in the intermediate state. On the second blast of 
the trumpet men will receive their bodies again and assemble for the 
judgment. God wiU come in the clouds and the angels with him. 
All men will appear before Him, the books will be opened and men will 
have to give answers to the questions put to them, their record or 
account will be made up, and their deeds will be weighed in the Balances. 
The sentence will then be pronounced and believers and unbelievers 
alike will have to traverse the hair-like bridge of Sirdt across the gulf 
of Hell, Such is a brief account of the externals which need not detain, 
us here. 

Various opinions were expressed about the end of the world in the 
early discussions on the subject. Abu HuAayl was of the opinion 
that the world will only pass away when those who are obedient to 
the law disappear, the reason for this being that the world was only 
made in order that men should have the opportunity to obey the law 
of God. There is a very persistent belief in the coming of Christ, 
(cf. Sum xliii. 61 ). It persists among Sunnis and Shi^ites alike. It is 
said that at His second coming He marry and die and be buried. 
His special task will be to convert the People of the Book to Islam. 
Among Shi^ites there is also a strange idea of two judgments. There 
will be a judgment on a great company of men in the time of His 
Excellency the Qayim ” who have been either very good or very evil 
and they will return to the earth. The evil will return for retribution 
and affliction. Others will remain in their graves until the final 

^ Cf. Snra iii 163, and Muslim r Imdra, 121, etc; 

* Of. De Omtoie JDei, lib. XX, Cap. ai, 
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resurrection/’ ^ There is also another peculiar view of two deaths* 

A believer who has died a natural death will be killed at the time of 
the return, and the one who suffered a death by violence will die 
naturally.^ This points to a sort of millenarianism. 

The Qadarites naturally protested against any idea that the judg- 
ment should simply be the issuing of the divine fiat. Nazzam said 
that it was impossible for God to abate one whit of the bliss of Paradise, 
because this was the due of those who were rewarded ; neither can He 
alleviate the pangs of Hell in the slightest degree. Such a statement 
is not surprising, but it wfil be noted that the orthodox are just as 
much concerned to assert the righteousness of the judgment as the 
Qadarites, otherwise there is no meaning in the questioning, the 
taking of the account and the weighing of deeds. Nevertheless the 
diffic^ty must remain. How is it possible to reconcile the statement of 
Ibn ‘Abbas that God if He pleases, can forgive great sins, and if He 
pleases punish small ones, with the idea of a judgment according to 
works ? Probably the sentence pronounced is taken to have more in 
it than a formal declaration of the result of the weighing, and it is in 
this that the eternal will is known. There was also in Nazzam’s view 
a sense of the intimate relation of retribution to acts. For instance, he 
expressed theddea that a child might be on the brink of Hell and God 
could not push him in, but he could jump in h imself. Jahi? has also 
the same heretical idea expressed in another way. He said that AUah 
does not send anyone to Hell but Hell attracts people by its very nature 
and evermore holds them in its grasp. Ba^didi says with disapproval 
that this would mean that Paradise attracts people by its nature, and 
that Allah does not send anyone to Paradise. This was probably 
exactly what Jahiz thought, and it means that there is nothing 
arbitrary in punishment but that sin and retribution, goodness 
and reward are bound up together. This reproduces the Christian 
thought from the very earliest times and it is behind the statement of 
Origen that punishment is not God’s work but the natural consequence 
of sin. 

Related to this question of the justice of the judgment, is the one 
which was much argued as to the state of children. First of all there 
was the question as to whether children could be Muslims. The usual 
answer was that this depended on their age. Some said that the 
children of Muslims could be counted as Muslims. Others declared 
that children of polytheists and Muslims could not be regarded as 
either friends or foes till maturity. The ‘Ajaridites considered a child 
exempt from such question till puberty, when he should be called to 
embrace Islam. Tha‘Iaba the Khariiite said that Muslims remained 
responsible for their children till it was clear that they were determined 

1 MajUa : Baqq uL Taqm, 160. Of. JDe CivifaU JMi, lab. XX, Capp, vi and m, 

* Ibid., Bah/t ul Armar, xiii. 336. 
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to apostasize. With regard to the children of infidels some distinction 
was made. The tradition often quoted is related from Ayesha, who 
asked the Prophet concerning the fate of children of believers. “ He 
replied, * They are as their fathers.’ I said ^ 0 Messenger of Allah, 
without works 1 ’ He answered, ‘ God knows best what they would 
have done/ I said, ^ What then of the children of polytheists ? ’ 
He answered in the same way This was non-committal, but there are 

other traditions which assert that the children of polytheists are in 
Hell, and there is one recorded from ‘Ali by Ibn Hanbal in which the 
prophet said that Khadija’s two children who had died in the time of 
ignorance were in Heh.^ In line with this we find that Salt b. ^Ujfliman 
said that the children of people who were converteli to Islam were not 
accepted if so facto as Muslims but were invited to embrace Islam when 
they came of age. Nawawi says there were three opinions with regard 
to the children of infidels. The majority of the doctors were of the 
opinion that they would go to Hell, others were neutral, and the third 
party held they were in Paradise. This last Nawawi holds to be the 
correct view, and he supports it by Sura xvii. 16. Generally speaking 
Qadarites believed such children to be in Paradise, and Kharijites took 
the opposite view.^ Some of the latter thought they were neither in 
Hell nor in Paradise, almost similar to the idea of Limbo.*^ The idea 
caressed by early Christian writers is that children who are not bap- 
tized do not ;^rticipate in the beatific vision because they are not 
purged of original sin. In the early Church there were various views 
on the matter. The two Gregories and Basil of Csesarea and Chry- 
sostom said that new-born babes were free from sin. It was corruption 
which was entailed from the first parent and not guilt, and presumably 
because there was no time for corruption to work in infants of tender 
years they were not to be regarded as sinners. Augustine believed 
that unbaptked children are in Limbo. In the Synopsis, Theodore 
of Mopsuestia replies to the question thus. “The babes who are 
baptized in the Divine sacrament of our Lord are in Heaven, and those 
who are not baptized through the negligence of their parents also go 
to Heaven, because it was not their own fault. . . . They are not, 
however, as honourable as those who have the mark of the holy 
^c^ment. ... As to the children of infidels who leave the world 
in infancy without doing anything good or bad . . . these also are in 
Heaven because they have committed no sins . . . and they are in 
an intermediary state. They will not be tormented nor debarred 
from Heaven . . . and so God will be in nowise unjust to them.” ® 

The conditions of the hereafter, both Hell and Heaven are described 


Sunan of Abti Da’iid, Sutaia, bSb 17, 

* : u 133 ^ contra dicts this, but see : tmcen on QaAa/r, 

! I®® Pt. m, Capp. ii and iii, passim. 

‘ WensinA : JfusKm Creed, p. 44 quoting CotiloMo Miwyc. art. Lmho. 
» Kingana ; dpnopsts, p. 16 f. 
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in elaborate imagery. Reference may be made to Suras xxxvii. 60-64 ; 
xlir. 43-44 ; Ivi. 61-63 ; xiv. 19, and zxxviii. 67 for the torments of 
the damned and to kxvi. 12-22; xxxviii. 49-55; Ixxxiii. 22-36 5 
xxxvii. 39-59 ; Ivi. 12-39 ; ii. 23 ; iv, 60 ; Iv. 45-78, amplified hy 
numerous traditions, for tte voluptuous deligfits of Paradise. ‘‘ The 
fellows of Paradise upon tiiat day shall be employed in enjoyment ; 
they and their wives, in shade upon thrones reclining ; therein ahaQ 
they have fruits, and they shall have what they may call for ” (Sura 
xxxvi. 56). Whether the gorgeous imagery is to be taken as meaning 
sensual delights or not, the usual interpretation is literal. We read, 
however, of those who protested against such views, and Hisham b. 
‘Amr ul Pawati denied the marriage of the virgins in Paradise. Some 
of the Mu'tazilites denied that heaven and hell exist at all and asserted 
that they would only be created at the last, and this is recorded of 
Hisham.^ The generally accepted view about the last abode of the 
faithful is that it is a place where no one shall call them to account 
and they can do as they like. It is recorded, however, of Abu Hud^yl, 
and said to be a heresy of his, that there is no freedom ’’ in the next 
world or else responsibility and obligation would be involved.^ This 
looks rather like a caricature of the view that one will shall prevail by the 
free acceptance of all who enter into the communion of the blest. At 
any rate Abu Hu&ayl agrees that taJcllf must come to an end, which 
means that the probationary period is past and God’s wiU wiU be done 
without the burden of tahUf, 

Is the punishment of Hell to be regarded as eternall In Sura 
Ixxviii. 23 we read, Verily Hell is an ambuscade ; a reward for the 
outrageous, to tarry therein for ages.” Some would see in the use of 
ahqahan in this passage, which is translated by Palmer as for ages ” 
a hope that the punishment of HeU wiU not be eternal. But th^ is 
not the only passage which speaks of the duration of Hell, There are 
Suras X. 63 ; xxxii. 14, and xli. 28 where the same word is used as that 
which is applied to the pleasures of Paradise, and so if this, too, is to 
mean ‘"for a long time”, then the pleasures of Paradise must be 
thought to last for a long time only, and not for eternity. Some, indeed, 
must have accepted this, for we are told that Jahm held that Heaven 
and Hell would cease to exist. Abu Hu^ayl held that the preordina- 
tion of Allah could cease, so that He would be no longer QaMr. In proof 
of this he advanced the view that the bliss of Paradise and the pangs 
of HeU would cease. He held that infinity was impossible in creat^ 
things. “ Just as there is a beginning at the first which is not pre- 
ceded by anything else, so there must be an event at the end beyond 
which there is no succeeding event.” Not only the Mu^tazUites but 
the Murjites also hesitated on the point of the eternity of punishment. 

^ Baghdadi : F<xrq, III, iii. 

2 lUd.j loc. dt, 
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The latter specially felt that at least the -wicked of the Ahl -ul Qvbh 
conld not remain in the fire for ever.^ 

Thumama was accnsed of holding that the Jews and Christians 
would be annihilated, but according to the Intisdr this is incorrect.® 
He is also said to have held the opinion that there were some people 
so ignorant that no obligation was imposed on them at all, and the 
command to believe and prohibition from unbelief did not apply to 
them. They were no better than beasts of burden and when they had 
served their turn they would be annihilated. He also held that a 
child who died without meriting either reward or punishment would be 
annihilated.® Another idea was expressed in relation to the verse, 
Sura xxxix. M, where it says, “ God forgives sins, all of them.” If 
all sins were forgiven then this must mean that there would be a term 
to all pu ni s hme nt. Some, however, said that this simply meant that 
believers would come out of Hell after a time. 

Turning to the Christian -views on the subject, we find that such 
men as Diodorus of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia were reluctant 
to believe in the eternity of punishment.^ When such were asked about 
the possibly persistent obduracy of men in resistance to God, -they 
agreed that this would deprive men of the beatific vision, but they also 
held that the torment of Hell would cease for them and God would 
cease -to chastise. The form which -the resistance to the idea of eternal 
pu^lment took in the case of Origen and Gregory of Hyssa was a 
belief in final restoration. Origen considered that Ezekiel taught that 
Sodom would be restored.® He supports his theory of restoration 
philorophically. E-vil is contrary to God’s purpose and plan, and as 
such it is pure negation. Therefore it is impossible for it to be eternal. 
The eternity of Hell would mean the eternity of evil and that could 
not be. Gregory includes even Satan in the final restoration. He, too, 
felt that the cosmic process must lead to this. The time must come 
when God had put down all His enermes -under TTia feet and when He 
has become all in all. Islam e:^resses the idea that God must be all 
in aE by the passage "Everything perishes save His face but there 
m more the idea of an indestructible essence in this statement a 
iziumph for the Divine Grace. Nazzam seems to have had some idea 
of a cosmic renewal, since he is said to have beheved that aE creatures 
would enter heaven, “ including beetles, fleas, dogs, swine, scorpions’ 
and snakes One of the difficulties which those Christians who 


1 AIAflh'aii; MagSldt.i. 149. 
* 88 ff. 


* ^ ^ Hierax <if lieontopoKa held the same view aboat the 
amah^twn o4 ^dien. who ied immature. See Epiphanins : Saeret., Ixvii and 
Angnstine : De H<teres, Cap. ISXVIL 

* Gf. Mingana : Syncpsis^ Intro., p. 6. 

* Ezek., Cap. XVL 

* Sura Iv. 27, 

’ Bagfedadi : J'arq (Na?¥am’s 20th heresy), Pt. HI, Cap. IIL 
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believed in final restoration liad to face was, if this were true why did 
Christ come ? 

One of the reasons why the idea of eternal punishment was uncon- 
genial to Christian writers was the conviction that punishment must 
be remedial, and to prolong it beyond the point when it could be 
regarded as chastisement would make it vindictive. Nevertheless 
there is a sense in which the eternity of punishment was admitted by 
all, namely, the deprivation of the beatific vision was a possibility 
for those who remained obdurate. But the idea of purgation was much 
used. Origen seems to be the first to have done this with any force, 
and it is possible that his idea of a purifying fire roay have been derived 
from Plato.^ But Origen’s doctrine must not be confused with Pur- 
gatory, because his purifying fire is before the resurrection. Islam 
rejects the idea of purgatory, but it has the substitute doctrine of the 
punishments of the grave (Sheol or Hades ?), and it also has the idea 
of a purgation in Hell, Some think all Muslims will go into Hell, but 
that then the quality of* the Pice will be difierent from that for the 
unbelievers who sudSer there. Origen also has this idea about the Pire, 
and he believed that aU must be purified by it, ''even Peter and Paul 
Some Muslim heretics, e.g., Najda, held there was a possibilily of a 
purgatory other than Hell-fire before men entered Paradise. Other 
Christian thinkers mamtained the idea of purification hut not m quite 
the same manner. They held that there was a progress of the soul 
through many degrees. This we find in Clement. Man rises through 
the seven heavens.* The ascent is until in the highest heaven the sold 
looks upon God with direct unclouded vision.® Some mystics of Islam 
seem to have conceived this ascent in a different way and they have 
thought that the ascent is completed when the soxd has esperieneed 
the passing away (fand) of the self and its survival {baqd) in Ckd. 
This is something like absorption and the cessation of personal existence 
in a kmd of Nirvana. Philo, Clement and Origen reject the idea of 
absorption in God and, holding the doctrine of the natural immortality 
of the soul, do not believe in personal extinction. It is not always 
easy to understand the'Neoplatonist view on the matter, but the 
approximation is ohvioTis. "Soul Yonder is undifferentiated and 
undivided says Plotinus. 

Both in Islam and Christianity the doctrine of peocsonal survival is 
strengthened by the belief in the resurrection of the body. This is 
true also of the Alexandrians even while their chief emphasis lay upon 
the immortality of the soul. Origen’s beKef is that souls go to two 
places after death. Por this he gives scriptural proof, e.g., from the 
story of Dives and Lazarus. These places are under the earth. One 

^ Phaedo, 114, etc. 

* Of. Plato : Timaeua, 31, and Visum of Hsrmas, iii. 4. 

» Clement : Stromata, vii. 3, 13, 
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is Hades, the prison of the imperfect, guarded by Cherubim lest those 
who dwell therein should approach the tree of life. These angelic 
guards appear again in the Qur’an (Suras xxxix. 73 and Ixvh. 8). 
No one had passed the flaming swords of these Cherubim till Christ 
descended into Hades whence He brought forth the holy men who 
had passed away before His advent. Since Christ believers go straight 
to Paradise. In Paradise the souls have bodies. In Islam the souls 
rejoin their bodies at the second blast of the angel’s trumpet. Some- 
times it is maintained that a portion of the body, the rump bone, will 
survive and from it God will fashion another body. In Origen the 
bodily form in the intermediate state is something different from the 
reunion with their bodies which will take place on the day of Judgment. 
To say it is the same body does not imply that no change will have taken 
place in it at all. Here he follows St. Paul and insists on the glorious 
body, by which he means that its material substance will be changed 
in a way comparable with the changes which take place in our bodies 
while we live on earth, which is the same body and yet not the same. 
Origen was accused of teaching that the resurrection body would be 
spherical, according to what was considered by the Platonists to be 
the most perfect form for a body.^ The charge was based on a passage 
in one of his works.^ The bodily resurrection was a difficulty to some 
brought up in the Platonist tradition, as witness the reservation which 
Synesius made when he was appointed bishop. Contrary to the Muslim 
view, the general tendency in the Christians (though there are excep- 
tions) is to regard the new body as sexless. Though the Mu‘tazilites 
were influenced by Greek philosophy they seem to have accepted the 
bodily resurrection. The philosophers, however, were inclined more 
to believe in the immortality of the soul and to interpret the pleasures 
and pains of the hereafter as entirely spiritual and not sensual. In 
Ibn Miskawaih we see a compromise. This idea was not acceptable 
at all to the orthodox doctors of Islam. They said that this would 
mean that the soul would be punished for the body’s deeds. We have 
already had an illustration of this from Baghdadi.^ This s^tement is 
almost exactly the same as the protest of TertuUian. He argued that 
it would be ‘‘absurd, unworthy and unjust if the body were not 
raised up, because this would entail one substance doing the work 
and another reaping the reward 

(v) THE VISION OP GOD 

In Islam the doctrine of the vision of God is capable of division into 
two parts, the vision of God in this life and the vision of God hereafter. 

^ Vide Ibn Miskawaih, Bk. II, Cap. x (Vol, I, p. 149). 

* Xte 31 . 

* See also Muslim : 297-303. 

* Ik Anma, Cap. LVI. 
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The reason for this is two sets of passages. On the one hand Moses is 
held by the orthodox to have had the vision of G!od in response to his 
req^aest (Sura vii. 139).^ Moses could not have asked God for an impos- 
sibility, for then he, a prophet, would have shown ignorance of divine 
things, which is absurd. By this the vision of God in the present life 
would be established. The other passage was Sura Ixxv. 22, Faces 
on that day shall be bright, gazing on their Lord.’" This would mean 
vision of God in the hereafter. Controversy raged about Ihese matters, 
the Shi'ites and the Mu'tazUites denying that it was possible for God 
to be seen in this life, and supporting their denial by reference to Sura 
vi. 103, Sight perceives Him not.” Representative traditions on the 
subject are : from Suhayb, '' The Prophet said, ' When the people 
who are destined for Paradise enter therein, God Most High will say 
unto them, Do ye wish anything which I can add to you 1 ” They 
will say, ‘‘ Hast Thou not whitened our faces, brought us into Paradise 
and saved us from the Fire 1 ’ Then the Prophet said, " A veil will 

be raised and they will look on the face of God Most High ; and there 
will be nothing given them more pleasing to them than gazing upon 
their Lord.’ ” ^ Another from Ash Sha'bi b. "Abbas : It is said that 
he met Ka"b at "Arafa and asked him about certain matters. Then he 
cried “ Alldhu AJcbar ”, till the hills rang with the echo. Then Ibn 
"Abbas said, "" We belong to the Bahio Ka"b replied, "" Verily 

God Most High divided His vision and His conversation between 
Muhammad and Moses. He spoke to Moses twice and Muhammad saw 
him twice,” "" Then,” said Ibn "Abbas, "" I went to Ayesha and said, 
" Did Muhammad see His Lord ? ’ She answered, ‘ Thou hast said 
something which makes my hair stand on end.’ I said, " Be easy ! ’ 
Then I recited the words, " He certainly saw some of the greatest 
signs of his Lord.’ She said, " Wherever are the words carrying you ? 
It was only Gabriel. Whoever states that Muhammad saw his Lord, 
or concealed anything of what he was commanded, or knew the five 
things of which God Most High spoke, that with Him is knowledge 
of the Sour of the resurrection and that he sends down the rain and 
the rest, has told a great lie. But he saw Gabriel. He did not see him 
in his proper form more than twice, once near the tree Sidrat ul 
Muntaha, and once in Ajyad. He had six-hundred wings and filled 
the limits of the heavens.’ ” ® There are traditions that Muhammad 
saw God,^ and that he did not see him,® so authority can be claimed 
either way. The result is that some deny the vision of God in this 
world and some deny it altogether. A large number of the orthodox 


^ Cf. Ephraim. Syrus : Homily on Our Lord (Lamy I, ools. 209-221). 
2 Mishhafy on the Vision of God. 

^ Ibid.y Fitan, on tJie Vision of Gfod, from Tirmidbi*s coUeotion. 

* Muamd, Vpl. 1, 285, etc. 

* Muslim : Iman, Tradd. 287-92. 
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Sunnis admit it both, in the present world and in the next. A1 Ash^ari ^ 
says that the Mu^zilites agree unanimously in denying that Allah 
can be seen by ordinary sight. Th^ differ, however, in respect to the 
question as to whether He may be seen with the heart. Some 
Mu*tazi]ites argue that seeing God means simply knowing God. They 
usually class the vision of God with anthromoporphism or tajsim^ 
the ascription of a body to God. Abu Hu&ayl said, We see Allah 
with the heart. ... It means we know Him with our hearts.” ^ 
can see in these points a conflict between literalism and rationalism, 
and it is possible that a mystical interpretation of the vision of God 
has also something to do wi*^ the denial of seeing God with the physical 
eye. Dirar b. "Ainr considered that God would be seen on the Last Day 
with a sixth sense.^ 

The vision of Gk>d in the mystical sense is very prordnent in Philo. 
He, too, declared that the knowledge of the Most High is vision — but 
it is mystical vision, a direct intuitive communion, the perfection of 
contemplation, above the rational and an immediate apprehension. 
Philo spoke from ids own experience.^ He recalls it when he speaks 
of the divine intoxication of Hannah the mother of Samuel.® He 
relates how revelation came to him and his vision of the cherubim.® 
This is really prophetic vision and would be associated in Islam with 
the doctrine of loaM rather than with the doctrine of the vision of God. 
Contemplation ra&er than the naked eschatological vision of Islam 
is to be found in the Mystical TTmlogy of Pseudo-Dionysius.^ The 
Christian apologists considered that the vision of God was the very 
essence of immortality. The early theologians are prepared to con- 
sider the possibility of eternal life for all, but that would be a poor thing 
in itself because the height of bliss and rapture was the vision of Go(L 
This is the perfect consummation of contemplation. It is different in 
degree from mystic contemplation of God in the present life. Just 
as the latter is non-conceptual, so the former is beyond the crudeness 
of the merely material and sensible. Plotinus has an inkTiug of it: 

You must close the eyes and call instead upon another vision which 
is to be awakened within you. This vision is the birthright of all, 
but few turn it to account.” ® This vision is accompanied by a passion 
of love,® It is not reason and it is hard to describe, For how can one 
describe as other than oneself that which when one saw it seemed to 
be one with oneself,” Setting aside the idea of absorption into God, 

^ MaqjafM, i. 150. 

a Ibid.,LU7. 

» Farq^ Ft. HI, Cap. vi. 

* i)e Migrate Abr.^ -vil (i. 441). 

» JDeMriacae, Z6(tBSO). 

• Dfi Ohervb., ix (i. 144) ; see also De Vita Contemp,, ii. 32 and Somniis, i. 40. 

’ Cap. L 

® 1, vL 8 ; see also 9. 

» Ztid., I, Ti. 7. 
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the vision of Grod to the soul redeemed is the perfect union and love 
and delight in the will of Grod which will consxuiiinate the atoning love 
of Christ. Augustine presents the Christian conception in a most 
beautiful way. He introduces it by the repudiation of the carnal. 

Now let us see what the saints shall do in their immortal and spiritual 
bodies, their flesh living now no more carnally but spiritually,” That 
vision is the peace which passeth all understanding. Though saints 
in the resurrection may see it, it is not a physical seeing, for it is just 
the same if the eyes are closed. We see now in a glass darkly, but 
then shall we see face to face. Now I know in part, but then shall I 
know even as I am known.” Shall therefore the saints stand in 
need of corporeal eyes to .see those things which are to be seen 1 ” 
As Elisha saw Gehazi, so the saint shall see with his heart. ‘‘ Never- 
theless those corporeal eyes also shall have their office, and shall be 
in their place and the spirit shall use them by the spiritual body . , . 
although there is nothing to the contrary that the eye of the heart 
should be understood, concerning which eyes the apostle says : ^ To 
have the eyes of your heart enlightened.’ But no Christian man 
doubts that God shall be seen with them when He shall be seen, 
which faithfully receives that which God the Master says : ‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart for they shall see God.’ ” And concluding, 
‘‘ God therefore shall either so be seen by those eyes, because they 
have something in that excellency, like unto the understanding whereby 
the incorporeal nature may be seen, which is either hard or impossible 
to declare by any examples or testimonies of divine scriptures : or 
that which is more easily to be understood, God shall be so known, 
and conspicuous unto us, that He may be seen by the spirit of every 
one of us, in every one of us ; may be seen of another in another, may 
be seen in himself, may be seen in the new heaven and the new earth, 
and in every creature, which shall be then : may be seen also by the 
bodies in every body, wheresoever the eyes of the spiritual body shall 
be directed by the sight coming thither. Also our thoughts shall be 
open and discovered one to another.” ^ 

CONCLUSION 

In bringing this survey of the theology of the period up to the end 
of the Christian ascendancy in the Near East to a conclusion, it is 
important to point out that so far as possible the illustrations have 
been confined to the period, and that they are only illustrations and 
examples from a wide field. No systematic criticism has be^ 
attempted, because this would have necessitated a departure from the 
limitations set. Here and there it has, however, been necessary to 

1 Pe CivikOe Dei, Lib. XXII, Cap. xxix. See also De TrinttcOe, i. 17, 20, 21 and 
xii. 22, 
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express particHkr judgmeats. It is hoped that in the third part of 
this study the whole field may be reviewed critically and with a con- 
structive purpose. So far it must sujB&ce that we have surveyed 
Muslim and Christian ideas in early juxtaposition and interplay 
during the formative period of Muslim doctrinal statement. 
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THE TERMS USED IN CHRISTOLOGIOAL AND TRINITARIAN STATEMEOTS 

Without casting the net too wide for such an appendix as this it is 
impossible to gather in all the material available and of interest to 
Eastern Christians who live in those lands where Arabic is spoken or 
where languages derived from or influenced by Arabic are used, e,g., 
Persian, Turlmh, Urdu, etc. Wherever these languages are spoken it 
is common to speak of the Persons of the Holy Trinity by the word 
(zqnvm (sometimes qunum), pi. aqp/mm^ and in North India it is being 
debated at present whether such terms are used with propriety. It 
seems fitting therefore that an outline of the information should be 
made available to readers. For the immediate origia of aqnum we 
must look to the Syriac although a remoter and possibly more significant 
theological background has been suggested, as we shall see. 

For the technical terms used in Syriac the appendix to Bethune- 
Baker's Nestorius and His Teaching is the fullest and most easily 
consulted. 

The author of the appendis: says that qnumd is the most difficult 
of the terms with which we have to deal and at the same time by far 
the most important theologically ^ This is a view in which we most 
definitely concur. What follows must be taken in conjunction with 
his very illuminating account. 

The predominant New Testament usage is to give reflexive meaning 
to pronominal suffixes joined to it.^ It is highly probable that the 
primitive meaning of the word is self The following instances are 
instructive : Ps. iii. 7 (Hexaplar) has the most general sense of souls ”, 
i.e., persons (cl similar use of n&phesh). In Heb. i. 3 and xi. 1 {HarTc- 
Imsis) the word is used for substance or hypostasis. But Schaaf * 
points out that the chief use corresponds to ipse as, for instance, in 
Luke xi. 17 ; Eom. ix. 3 ; 1 Cor. ix. 27 ; Eph* ii. 15, etc. The most 
important instance of the use of the term is in a key passage, viz., 
John V. 26, which might he translated as it stands in the Syriac : 

For as the Father hath life in His mon person^^mm so gave He to the 

^ Nestorms cmd his Teaching, p. 220. 

‘ Vi^ Noldeke : ^Kurzgefasete Syrische Ghxtmmatih, Sect. 223, wHch gives the roles 
for the reflexive. Early examples of the ose are to be foxmd in DidascaUa (ed. Lagarde)^ 
2, 1 (fourth century translatLon of Greek book of third century), “ I my^lf Of. 

Ancient Syriac Documents (ed. Cureton, 1864), p. 9, and Schaaf : Lexicon Syriacum, 
concordianMe omnes Novi Testamenii Syriaci (1717). 

® Vide infra, p. 236. 

* Op. cU. ad toe. 
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Son also to have life in Eis person.^^ Tatian has this passage in the 
Diatessaron (xdi. 26) and the Arabic version has binafsihi, where 
nafs used in the construction of a reflexive is considered the equivalent. 
But in the edition by A.-S. Marmardji O.P. (Beyrout, 1936, p. 214) we 
find that there is a version in the Vatican which has biqunumihi 
showing an Arabic transliteration of the Syriac. It is to be specially 
noted that the Commentary of I sTiodad of Merv ^ on John v. 19-27 is 
evidence for the importance the Syrians attached to this passage for 
Trinitarian doctrine. It seems quite natural that if the text became 
the basis for a theological exposition of the relation of the Father to 
the Son, the use of gnumd in the passage with its explicit distinction 
between the persons ” of the Father and the Son, would encourage 
its extended use as a technical theological term. The Diatessaron of 
Tatian was often used by the Syrian Church in preference to the 
canonical Gospels, and so, without making an unwarranted categorical 
afSrmation, we may at least suggest the greatest probability that the 
origin of the technical use of gnumd for jiersona ’’ lies in the passage 
John V. 26. It should be noted in passing that the Old Persian, version 
uses the word gunum in this passage.^ 

When we come to review the theological writers it is fairly clear 
that the earlier use of the term has practically nothing of the signific- 
ance which attached to it after the Christological controversies. The 
predominant use in the earlier writers is stiU pronominal, or in the sense 
of ** self ”, or slightly extended to signify the separate entity of any 
thing or its reality, with here and there sufficient theological meaning, 
in the degree to which the Johannine passages are theological. The 
best authorities for this early usage are Aphraates (fl. 346) and Fphraim 
(d. A.n. 373) and possibly I/iber Graduum^ which is an anonymous work 
with so many excerpts from numerous writers that its date can hardly 
be fixed vrith any precision. The results of an examination of the use 
of gnumd in these writers are as follows. 

Aphraates has the reflexive use in a number of instances.® Sometimes 
the word refers to Christ with no more Christological significance than 


^ In Horae Bemiticae (ed. aoid traais. M. D, Gibson), Syiiao teact, Vol. v, p. 143 and 
transla| 3 rai, pp. 336 f. Tho expositions of some of th© EatbacB 'using tbis passage are 
^ ^apifioant for its importance in Trinitarian teaching, of. TertuUian : ado. JPmar. 21 
(ed. Migne, 1^ Vol. ii col. 181) ; Cyril of Jerusalem : Cotecheticia Lectures (Jem- 

^ ’ Eusebius : C<mtra MaredVum (ed. Gaisford), 

pp. ^72. Tbeotoe Mopsuestia : Com. in Emngdium d. Johemnis (ed. Chabot), 
19 ^^® Hilaiy: Tnw., ii. 8, 10, 20 ; Yii27; Yiii. 43; 

^ “ ■inohunSnJsi mar pidar r& xindagSn* hart 

^ tnehmin Infarmnd vSz dad U zindagm darepmOm-ir) 

“ its wenmg jirase, “ Tor as it belongs to the I'sther 
^ ^ iowefal oonstrncthm. It 

vereion giT^ in parallel has “/r ” for the Pather, 

* essence ” and “ in himself ” respeottrely. 

* Patrol Syrmca, 1, 186, 10, and H, 21, 12. 
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when we say “ Christ Homily 17 does not help vs to any 

other view, though it is very important in another connexion,^ 

Ephraim provides ns with overwhelming evidence of the general 
statement we have made above. In his long sermon De Domino 
Nostra ^ there is not one single oconrrence of the word qmmm with any 
Christological significance, although the word occurs a number of 
times in the following ways : “ while laden with Thy blessings to 
deny Thj^gelE ’’ ; ^ “ sustaining persecution in His own person ” ; ® 
“ ipse ” and “ seipsum ” ; ^ “ How does Moses himsdf (or Moses’ 
person) profit thee 1 ” ; ^ concerning false gods (“ defectus torro eomm 
hi erant When the subject is “ Our Lord ” and there is no technical 

use of qnumd we might regard the evidence as conclusive. In the 
Hymn to the Blessed Mary the use of qnimd has no special significance.® 
In the Hymn on the Nativity of Christ the word does not occur at all, 
but it does occur in the exposition which foUows in a way which bears 
out our contention. This is an exposition based on the Johannine 
witness and qn^umd is used frequently in a devout echo of the scrip- 
tural use in John v. 26.^® To clmch the matter, when the Holy Trinity 
is discussed there is no use of the term at all.^ The instances above 
refer to Lamy’s edition. In the Home edition of 1737-43 there are 
instances of the use of the term in the sense of res per se stans or 
substantia ; In the beginning God created the substance of the heaven 
and the earth ” ; something substantial or real ” ; “ Death is not 

a real thing ”, i.e., not a positive but a negative thing. Other refer- 

ences are given in the notes.^® 

The instances of the use of the word in Liber Graduum are more 
frequent. Many are purely reflexive,^® and some refer to Christ 
hut the context makes it clear that the vast number of these cases 


^ Patrologia Syriaca, 1, 161, 16. 

* See also Aphiaates* HoTnUies (ed. Wiaght), 121, 1 and 186, 6. 

* JSanicti Ejihraimi Syri, Symni et Sermones, ed. Lamy, Vol. i., 145-274. 

* Ibid^y cot 159. 

s Ibid,, col. 219. 

* iWd., coll. 227, 233. 

^ J6id.,col.246. 

» JMd., col. 163. 

* Ibid,y Vdl. ii, coL 615, cf. also ii, col. 671, 

1® 611-513. 

JWd.,ii,col.57. 

1*1. 6A. 

i» iiL 177E. 

1* ill 249E. ^ , 

1* AaflftTiaAni ; Bibliotheca OrieMLia^ i. 68, gives a quotation from Barneuraens of 
no partionlar importance for out purpose. In Overbeck’s edit, ctd Hy^j^ftivna^ 39, 20, 
we have reflexive use and in the same, p. 67, we have a number of adverbial occur- 
rences in the sense of ** really ” or “ independently ” {vide il^jltohell ; B, 

Prose Iterations). 

1® Liber Gradmm (ed. Ejnosko, 1926), Patrologia Byriaca, in, 485, 668, 808, 809, 
813,816,909. 
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refer to Christ manifesting or revealing in His person and the “ hypo- 
static person ” is not in evidence in accord with the later usage in 
controversy, so far as I have been able to ascertain. 

But when we come to the later writers there is no lack of instances of 
technical usage. The j£fth century provides a wealth of reference. It 
is used in the excerpts from the proceedings of the Second Synod of 
Ephesus.^ We cannot be sure of the date of the translations of frag- 
ments of the great theologians who wrote in Greek, but we have 
Syriac versions of Theodore of Mopsuestia’s words which contain the 
word qnumd in the technical sense.^ An extract about the Council 
of Ohalcedon contains the word.® In Narsai (d. a.d. 502) we find 

Three qnume has the Church learned from our Lord : Father, 
Son and HolyGhost^ — one WivthdJ^^ Assemani gives an anathema 
of St. Isaac Magnus against those who say the nature of the Only 
Begotten is one and the person composite.® The references in Cyril 
of Alexandria (a.d. 412-444) are the fullest and cover practically 
the whole range of the use of hypostasis ” in the doctrine of the 
Person of Chnst. kwiroarraros {biqnumS) ® and awTroo-raroff {JfdqnumS) ^ 
and avvTTOcTTarov ^rpoacoTtoVy to fi'q avvTrapKTOSi^ and 

all find translation by means of some construction 
containing qnumd 

When we come to the late writers it is quite natural that we should 
have a fully developed vocabulary making native to Syriac the dis- 
tinctions originally expressed in Greek, but now matters of debate 
between Monophysite Jacobites, Nestorians and Melkites. Pseudo- 
Zachaiiah must date from the end of the sixth century and there we 
find a Monophysite citation of passages from the Fathers in support of 
the belief in one person {qnumd) and one '' nature ’’ in Christ. In 
what purports to be a translation of a letter from Julian of Eome 
to Dionysius there is reference to the single person of Christ 
which is not divided into two.^ In another place ^3 


^ A.P. 449, Excer^U (ed. Perry, 1875), 290, 19. 

. • ulwriecto Syri^, 105, 6 ; of. Fritsolie : Theod. Mo'p. de inearnoHone 

juU Dei, Hb. XV., fragmented Turici, 1849. 

* A.i>. 466, an* extract from John of Aegae, vide. Wright : Ced, Sur, MSS in BritUh 

(1870-72), pp. 937b and 1007a. ^ moei, %n jsrtmn 

* HomMi^ ^ Carmi^ (^. Mingana). Connolly has a translation of some of 
^^^called JUturgteal Somilus of Narsai. See also Bethnne-Bater, who quotes the 

* Assemani ; Bib. Or.^ i, 219 ; see also 220. 

* Ibid,f vit, 6. 

* 76id., ytL, 42, 6. 

* ibtti,vh.,43,6. ' 

Ibid., yii., 46, 4, 

Ecedesiastica Zachariae Ehetori vulgo ascripta, ed. B. W. Brooks, Vol. i. 
« Bfd.,Vol.i.200. 
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represented as saying tliat in tlie unity of the same qnumd Christ body 
is not separated.^ 

Before we pass on from this point it would be well to review the 
settled terminology. The authority for this is Mar Baba’i ^ of Mount 
Izla (Babaeus Magnus) in his BooJc of Unian. Ousia is often simply 
transliterated as uslyd, but may be Uhuthd as in Heb. i. S (Peshitta) 
or, when specially signifying The Being ” {al wujud), vtJiyd. When 
the being of others beside God is to be expressed kydnd or “ nature is 
used (of. Arab. IcdHn and kd^indt) corresponding to the Greek 
particularly in Christological formulae. Parsopd is used for the Greek 
j}rosopon and qnumd for hypostasis. Like hypostasis, qnumd is very 
ambiguous. For instance, in the passage cited above (Heb. i. 3) in the 
version found in the Bazaar vf Eeradides, Christ is called the image 
of the qnumd of the Father The Nestorian use of qnumd corre- 
sponds to the use the Cappadocian School made of hypostasis. They 
used parsopd to denote the external appearance or manifestation 
(almost in a Sabellian maimer, hut without falling into that error). 
Maclean ® says the Nestorians adopted the formula, two ynwme, one 
parsopd and two natures ”, adding that recent investigation shows 
qnumd was used for “ substance ” not “ person He does not make 
it clear there what he means by the orthodoxy of sayii^ there are two 

substances ” in Christ, but later in bis article on Nestorianism ^ he 
says that by two hypostases ” are meant our Lord^s two natures. 
This is a clear instance of the ambiguity of which we have spoken 
** The East Syrians take the word hypostasis in the sense of ‘‘sub- 
stance,” and so they talk of the qnumd of the Grodhead and the qnumd 
of the manhood.^ 

Baha’i says : “ Qndmd is individual essence or oi^sia existing in its 
particular beiug, numerically one and distinct from the rest, not as 
individualized, but in so far as in rational and free creatures it is 
potential to diverse accidents of virtue and vice, knowledge and ignor- 
ance ; and in irrational creatures to the diversity of attributes resulting 
in opposite temperaments ”,® where the meaning seems to be almost 

A This implies that the Monophysite author thought the confession of one qnvma hj 
the Fathers he quotes as tantamount to confesang on© naiurt. The unity of Christ’s 
pexBon seems to be the piiziciple concem. But in quoting Greg<ay Tfaa u ma tuigus he 
represents as saying that there are not two gnumS and not two hyarUS, wmch is 
mere tautology if gnUma and hyana are not differentiated. But see also BibUoiheca 
OrUntdUs, ii. 28S, where we find the assertion that every nature is a substantia and 
Mceoersa. 

* Nestorian (a.i>. 569-628). All his book is important. The author gives definitions 
following the lead of Narsai (d, o. 602) and Barsamna of Nisibis (fi. fifth century A.i>,}. 
Atv edition was published in Paris, 1916, ed. A. Vaschalde : lAb&r de Unions. TSh© 
terms are also set out clearly in Assern^ : Bib. Orient. (Borne, 1721), Vbl. iii., iL, 
ccxviii. 

» xii. 176. 

* Ibid., 332. 

s Liber de Uniom, p, 169, 

* lUd., 160. It should be noted that there is a slight difference in pronunciation 
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m^bjectim^^ or mpposUum'" in its Scholastic connotation. Of 
parsopa he sB,yB/ Parsopd is that property by which a qnnmd is 
distinct from others, and by haeans of which two qnuTne of the same 
hya/M (nature), for instance, Peter and Paul are distinct from one 
another Thus parsopd would be personal distinction. Primarily it 
means face, appearance or aspect, but it comes to mean individual ” 
(sJia^s). Ostensibihty is suggested by the Syriac idiomatic use of the 
word just as persona was used for the assumed role in drama. 
Baba’i says (too. at,) : Since the special property which a qnvmd 
possesses is not the qmmd itself, we call that distinguishing element 
^ parsopd^ The Nestorian Patriarch Timothy I {A.n. 778-820) 
understood qmmd in the sense of quidditas, 

Bethune-Baker says that Ephraim Syrus uses the word qmmd to 
express what is indivisibly one in its existence and nature, whereas 
kydnd may be divided. In qnvmd there is not necessarily a personal 
significance in line with modern ideas of personality (neither is there 
in persona). In this there is a strong similarity to the word shaj^s^ 
which though it has come to be used for person ” in the modem sense, 
does not indicate primarily any personality at all, though in Urdu the 
commonest application will be to animate things. £a the case of 
qnvmd we find it could be applied to inanimate things lilce the sun, 
though it is, of course, not certain that the person who used the term 
of the sm thought it to be inanimate. Belief that the heavenly bodies 
were animate was widespread. 

When using the term qnvmd in regard to the person of our Lord, 
Jacobites take qnumd, parsopd and Tcydnd in the same sense. Qnvmd 
and parsopd are species and genus in the same mdividuah Nestorians 
follow this usage. But when we come to the application of the term 
qnvmd to the Persons of the Holy Trinity we find no difference 
between Jacobites and Nestorians. The former say that the second 
qnvmd is bom of the Father and the third qnvmd proceeds from the 
Father and takes from the Son while the latter say that the second 
^Hmd is born of the Father and the third proceeds from the Father. 
Neither says that the third or second is qnvmd of the Father 
although the Nestorians say that the Son is the image of the qnvmd 
of the Father They also say that their expression one parsed ” 
signifies ‘‘ prosopic unity”, ie., personal unity, while the JacoKtes, 
along with the statement that CSirist is one qnvmd (not two as the 
Nestorians say), declare that there is one hydnd and one pa/rsopd, 
although the humanity and divinity of our Lord are distinct. East 
Syrians of Mesopotamia and Malabar and West Syrians from both 

betwreen East and West Syrians. The former embrace both Catholics and Nest^ans 
wdent ^yiian Ghnich. The latter iholnde Oatholios of Antioch and Malabar, 
Mbolib Maronitoa and Jacobites. The East Syriac is represented in the transliteia- 
tton (^osen. The coixeBponduig terms in West Syriac are Hatyo, hy&nd and 
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Syria and Malabar and tbe Maronites (Uniates) say tliat CShrist is one 
qnumd, two Jcydrta and one parsopd, identifying qnuma and panopd as 
the Catbolics after Clxalcedon identified hypostasis and prosojfKm,^ 

In Assemani* there is a statement attributing to the Nestorians 
belief in two substances {iislye), two natures Qcydm), two persons or 
hypostases (qnwm\ one prosopon {par$dpd)y one rnaage (sdma), one 
wiU (sebydnd)^ one operation {nMlbadhniUhd), one power (hayld)^ and 
one potestas (shtd^nd). The attribution of two usiye is peculiar. So 
much must suffice for a survey of the general usage. 

The writings of the Jacobite Gregory Barhebraeus and the Nestorian 
Ebedjesus furnish us with stiU further illustrationjs of the established 
usage. They both date from the thirteenth ceutuiy.® 

THie Arabic term aqnum fitUs now to be considered. It is clear from 
what been said that we must look to Syriac for the immediate 
origin of this Arabic term, for it is not pure Arabic. It is foui^d in very 
early use, A1 Ghazzali uses it in his book refuting the divioify of 
Christ.'* The Syro-Arabic Lexicons give the following meanings for 
the Syriac from which they transliterate aqnum : sha khs mar% aw 
gJuiyr mar% i.e., ‘‘ person, visible or invisible ” and “ ® (or 

nafs), i,e., pertaining to soul or self The Kashshdf ^ says. 
“ Al aqnum pi. aqdnlm : I think it is Ruml (Byzantine or European), 


^ Bvidenoe for confusion. Ibetween gwfiwia and parsopa ; vide Ebedjesu : Margarita 
de VeHtate OhrietiaTiae Bdigionis, pp. 317-334 (ed. A. Mai, 1838). Keferenoe to Maris, 
Amri et SUhae de Patriarchis Nestorianorum G<mmmUma, ©d. Gismondi. 1889, is also 
mterestang (see Maris, text, pp. 38 f . and Armi et SUhae, p. 16). la^ 

ence is intoresting because it represente the gnUwA (Ar. agamm) as attributes of wo 
Godhead, ererlastajag sifit, a descriptioni which w© shaU have occasion to mentioa 
later and which appeals in Al KashsW* the famous XHOkmary of T&dmKol Terms, 
We are also informed in Atari et Slibae that the followers of Nestoiius used qwrwm 
(early form of aqnum) and the followers of Cyiil (of Alexandria) med jawhar.^ t^e 
same at p. 92 f . an event dated a.d. 962 is recorded when the q.uestions of Qnsta U 
I/aqa in relation to whether there are two qnMn^ in the Person of Ohiast are auawered. 
The answers are as follows : Because Ohiist is the Word of God and has assumed 
hmnanity from oxtr substance and since there are four possible categone^ namely, 
ffanexic substance, particular substance, accident adveni^ to stabstanc© and 
mgtfng per se, and one of the powers of substance, then if humanity (Tiasut) ot Christ 
is an accident or one of the powers of substance, b^use these aro ail of not 
snbedstang per se and none of them is found except in substance, ^<sn the humanly 
of OhriS^nnot exist per se. And whatever is not subsisting per se is not an agnwn 
and not a substance (jawhar). Por if it is a geneiio substance, winch is the spec^, 
then it does not exist sensibly ... and so it must U partic^ substence (aljawhar 
vi ft-Tiil that is uZ aqnum vt qd'im bt-dBkaiihi, e.g., Abraham, Isaao or Jacob. 

Qoi^ b. L^a professed himself satisfied. 

» BihUotheca Orientalis, iii., ii., ocxviii. . . , _ . 

» Refer to Bib. Or., i. 68 and ii. 276 ; Ghromcon (ed. Bruns and Kitsch) 57 ; Chrot^ 
aravhsi of BaMbraeus (Bncige), 71, for the former’s use of the word sndBtb. Or., 
latter’s, an.^ Mgniaent that it did not toply trithdsm. For others 
who speak of the three persons confessed in the Holy Trimty using this term, see 
Bib. Or., i. 439, and Bib. Apost. Va^n, n. 4. 

* Ar BadMl JamUu? rUaMyaH ’^Isd besarthtl etc. 


• Jesu bar Alii: Syro~Arab^ Lexicon 

• Jesus Bar Bahlulis : Lexicon Syro^Arw). Bwi 
^ Dietiomry of Techmccd Terms (ed. Sprenger), p, 
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Al aqdn^ according to tlie Christians are three of the attributes of 
Gkjd and they are Knowledge, Existence and Life. They express 
Existence (Being) by the Father, Life by the Holy Spirit (Ruh ul 
Quds)y and Knowledge by the Word {Icalima), and they say that the 
aqnum of the Word is united with Jesus, on Whom be peace, as in 
at Taf^r ul Kdnr ”, The word aqnum is sometimes vocalized uqnum 
and sometimes appears as qunwm. The definition in the Kashshdf is 
supported by the celebrated dictionary ul Lughdt. 

One cannot help thinking that in many cases apart from the reflexive 
use, which would naturally be translated by some construction with 
nafs or possibly the Syrian word qnumd often seems to lend itself 
to an Arabic translation by the word ma^nd pi. ma^dm. 

With this in mind let us look again at a long passage from Ephraim’s 
Hymn on the Faith.^ Thou hast heard of God that He is Father ; 
by His Fatherhood know His Begotten. . . . Thou hast heard of the 
Brightness of the Son ; do not thou insult Him by thy questionings. 
Thou hast heard His Name ; praise (Him) by His Name ; to pry into 
His Name is not permitted. Thou hast heard of Father, Son and 
Spirit. By the Names hold the realities, ... If thou confessest their 
names and not their qmmhei thou art, etc. . . . Where there is nothing 
in subsistency {(phimd) the name which intervenes is empty (has no 
content) ’ , i.e., there is nothing solid about it. Without doubt this is 
a most important passage and the Appendix to Bethune-Baker gives 
it in full and adds other similar illustrations. In the succeeding hymn 
he notes that along with the word qnumd as representing the substance 
of the thing named, the word shrdrd (truth) is used many times, almost 
^ a synonjmi. We would draw the attention, therefore, of those who are 
interested in the .^abic explanation of this term to the fact that you 
have here something which corresponds to many a passage in Arabic 
religious literature where ma^nd, ma'am, haqq and JwiqSiq are the 
accept^ egressions, ‘‘ By the names hold what is si^iified by the 
names, ^ ^he (Urdu ; ma^ne). Supporting this we might 
pomt to the fact that the Syro-Arabic dictionaries in addition to the 
m^m^ olqnurm pven above also give : something capable of being 
l^mted out ^ . Let it be noted also that there is the same difficulty in. 
tibe translation of nui wa as in the case of qnumd and probably for the 
^me reason, commonest translation for the word in Tndi:^ . would 
be m ining ”, but often the translation “ nature ” is requhred— not 
^turem the sen^ of tatn'a, but in the sense of the reality of a thing or 
its entity. Considering this parallel, it seems to me that Ephraim was 
us^ th^rm the sense of what is signified or pointed 

out . Ihis would resist any Sabellian modalism, and ^ould point to 

the Syrian, 1847, 398. See also pp. 380 

* Cf. Ta^iyyat of Tbn Farid, lines 540-648. 
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qnuTm in its original meanings as a better word than prosopon^ and 
would lead to the farther inference that wajh, which would be a possible 
translation of the Greek prosopon, is a less satisfactory word for users of 
Arabic and the kindred languages than aqnum, because tmjh might 
easily degenerate into mere “ aspect or appearance without any 
underlying meaning or ma‘nd. 

Before, however, coming to the final summing up another point 
should be considered because it may have some theological significance. 
In his Arabic Dictionary the Eev. J. G. Hava, S. J., gives the derivation 
of the word aqnum in his appendix of foreign words employed in Arabic 
as from the Greek yvcopTj. It may be that this is one of the words 
for the etymology of which the compiler will not vouch, as he says in his 
foreword. I have found hardly any evidence to support this derivation, 
but it has been suggested to me that yvtofjLTf was used instead of 
prosopon in so far as the latter would mean an outward appearance, 
xnanifestation or embodiment of Gbd. It is worthy of note that in the 
ten or more times when Ignatius of Antioch uses this term (once saying 
quite categorically that Christ is “ yvcx>iMr) of the Father ”) ^ he 
does so in the sense of showii^ one^s mind or ‘^manifestation This 
would suggest “ appearance ” which is hardly the case with qnUn^ 
especially when what we have said about Ephraim^s use is considered. 
In fact “ parsdpd ” would he far more appropriate to the meaning of 
aspect or appearance and is so used.^ But even if in some sense we 
could refer to the Son and (stiU more remotely possible) Spirit as 
gnomai of the Father, we should still be as far off from the use of such 
terms as “ three gnomai in the Godhead ”, which is an expression 
remote, uncouth and unacceptable. 

The instances of the use of the actual word yvcopT) in the early 
ecclesiastical writers with anything but the very ordinary meaning 
of “opinion”, “counsel”, “statements or “saying” are hard to 
come by. In Athanasius,^ quoting Dionysius, there is a phrase “ who 
are specially opposed to the ypwfiTj of SabeUius In Eobinson’s 
translation of this^ the word is translated “opinion” with good 
reason and giving a good sense to the passage, but it is always possible 
that the word here is used m a technical sense and that “ the SabeUian 
yvojfiTj ” has far more significance than we have attached to it.® It is 
also worth remarking that the description of the qnume or aqdmm as 
attributes {dfat) in Al Kasihshdf and Amri et Slhae, already noted, 
may savour of modalism. But in the case of qnvmd little danger of 

^ Eph. in. 2. 

9 BibUoih, Or,, L 204 (Isapac Magnus). 

* AthanasiDS : De Becretis 8yn, Nic>t 26. 

* NiMTie and Post-Nicme FcUhers, 

® Another instanoe of a peculiar use of yydptj) is to he found in Wendland : Hip- 
polylnis Werlce : Vol. 2, p. 138. But yvmpTj is such a common word that it is difficult 
to distinguish when it h^ a special meaning and when not. 
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modalism seems to attach to the use of the word and the real danger 
which is actually recorded is that believing in three qnume might lead 
to tritheism. It is true that if qnumd means “ self (cf. nafs) and 
‘‘ self of the Father is applied to Christ then there is a danger of a 
blunting of distinctions and of doing less than justice to the humanity 
of CBbrist, but when from such a conception we pass to the triune 
statement there is not the same danger at all. We have seen that 
there is some suggestion of modalism in the way Ignatius is inter- 
preted when he uses yvcofiTj and a further suggestion has been made 
that if we look for the sources of the use of the word we must examine 
the African Schools and particularly the naive theology of Cyprian 
and Lactantius or what Harnack calls Geistckristologie as distinct from 
Logoschristologie, In Cyprian ^ we have an instance which might be 
put alongside the quotation from Ignatius where Gen. xxxv. 1 is used 
to prove Christ to be God, and it is implied that Christ is God who has 
appeared. The difficulty is that here we have Latin texts to examine, and 
they cannot afford any help in the search for a particular Greek word. 
The most we might do would be to point to the use of such phrases as 
" ‘ in amsiUo Patri suo ” ^ where consilio might represent the Greek, or if 
Christ is thought of as the '' counsel ” of Grod or His will — ^an idea 
not infrequently met with — ^another meaning of as purpose ” 

or will ” would be represented.^ In Nestorius there is an instance of 
the use of yvwfjug where there is a statement that the unity of the two 
natures in Christ is not according to substance (ousia) but 

Another possible line of research lies in the use of the word yvcafjurj by 
Stoic Monodynamists and Platonist Bidynamists for the Xoyos 
7Tpo*j>opiKQs distinct from the Xoyos: ipBidderos in the third or fourth 
centuries, or for applied reason as distinct from the immanent Intellect. 
Epictetus ® speaks of man having Aoyos- and yvwfjug in common with 
the gods. Here the latter word is used in the sense of intelligence 
or mind There are some who think that when Ignatius used the 
words “yv46/x77 of the Father"" he meant ‘‘mind"" or “thought"’ 
of the Father,® though it is quite possible that we must consider the 
use of the term as meaning nothing more than that Christ is our means 
of knowing the Father."^ Unfortunately the Syriac version of Ignatius 

^ Booh qf Testimonies, ii. 6, iUi Deo, gui tibi appcmtity 

* Hemiads t SwdL^ be. 12- 

» Taihm mea the idea of CShxisi as God’s will, see Dothot: The Person of Christ, 
I^. t, Vol. 1., p* 281, and Hipjpolytns describes Chiist as the will of the Father in 
Contra, Noei, 13, but when such ideas are expressed in the Greek the words are 04\7ffjka 
and pa6\7iins but not yv4ifirj so far as I have discovered. 

* Loofs : Nestorktna, p. 224, for evboKla possibly, but not for qniim&, 

* Dissertation^, i. 3, 3. Vide Ritter and Preller : PListoria Philosophiae Craeca, 
p. 476. For his use of the term see also Stuhrmann : Z)e vocabvMa notionum philo^ 
sophicciirum ab Bj^cteto odMhUis, and Findlay ; Expositor's Greek Test, on I Cor* i. 10, 
** yvdfiit is the application of vws in practical judgement 

* “ pens^ dn Pkre ” Edouard Bmston. The Liatin gives “ Patris sentenUa 

f Cf. lienaeus : Haer,, iv. 5, 1 ; 6, 4, and Aristides quoted E.B,E,, vh. 260. 
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does not contain tlie passage where this phrase occurs in the Greek. 
It is, however, certain that the term must have been used in relation 
to some such idea of the revealing function or oflSce of Christ. 
Stephanas ^ gives ‘‘ fnens ” and “ animus ” as meanings of the Greek, 
and here again we might see some connexion with identifications of 
Christ with the revealing Spirit.^ Aphraates can afford us an example 
of this type of thought.® “ Adam was conceived and dwelt in the 
thought of God . . . and after that God brought forth Adam from 
within His thought, He fashioned him and breathed into him of His 
spirit. ... It is nothing strange, therefore, that we call Christ the 
Son of Gk)d. For God conceived aU men and brought them forth from 
His thoughts. And they wiU be forced to own that the name of * God- 
head * belongs also to Christ etc. Distinctions are blurred. But 
there is no suggestion of the use of qThuma here. There is an interesting 
use of qrtMmd for anima in TheopHlus of Antioch.'^ Certain passages 
in Lactantius and Tertullian are interesting also, with their reference to 
Zeno and animum Joms ” ^ in a context which says, God begat a 
pure and incorruptible Spirit, Whom He called Son This Son of 
God is the Speech (and even ration&m ’) of God ”, and It is the Spirit 
of Grod which is named the (rational) soul {animum) of Jupiter ”. In 
the absence of clearer evidence these must be but interesting specula- 
tions, for all the evidence points to qnumd as being in the early records 
used as “ self ” and in the developed theological vocabulary used as 

persona or hypostasis and to be used almost invariably to 
translate hyposta^sis ^ and never, so far as I have yet discovered, to 
translate yvdtpT). Where a parallel text is available this can be put to 
the test. ’ Any exception which the foregoing review may have 
suggested is opposed by a mass of evidence for the main rule. This 
does not, hpwever, rule out the possibility of qnumd having been affected 
by such ideas as we have described above during its history. The 

^ Thescmrus Ghraeca Linguae, Vol- vii., col. 11015. 

* Plseiido-Ciypriaii : Le MonUbus Siva et Sion, c. 15, “ Chriatm vocaim est apiritua 
aanctvs gui de caeh descends ”, cf . also Hermas : Simil. v. 6. On the Syriac side see 
Liber Oradwim, coll. 793 f. Other references : liactantins : Instit., 4, 0 and 4, 8 (in 
Sotipk/rttm Ecdesiasticorum LcUinorum, six.), see notes on p. 286. 

* Gwynn’s trans. of Homily 17 (pp. 387-392). 

* Adv, Mareionem (art. by Loofsin Texteund Unterauchuvgen (1930), 46. 

* Lact. Instit., 4, 6-9 and Tert. Apol. (ed. Migne, 1844), Vol. i.> coU. 398 f. Did such 
ideas call forth Clement's protest (Strom., v, 1), “ The word of the father is not that 
propLorikos ? 

* Examples : Sachan : Theod. Mopsuesteni fragmenta Syriaca, 47 (from De Incar^ 
TuOkme), parsopa is used throughout though reflexive gnuma seems justijSed sometimes 
(e.g., 55) ; Bib. Or., ii. 288 and iii. i. 121 (Eatin, p. 123), iii., ii., ocxviii f, where a careful 
consideration of the terms contains no suggestion of yvdofLr). (Note here among the 
Arabic terms far^f for prosop&a.) Assemani : Bib. Apost. Vat., iii. 372. Dominican 
Dictaonaiy (Diet, de la Langue Ghaldienne, Audo, Moimi, 1897) gives no reference to 
yvdfLT}’ 

’ Of, Texte und Unkrsmhungen 48 Die Syrischen ClementiTien mit Oriechischem 
ParaUdtext, see pp. 8-9 and 164-165. 
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word qnwtM is most probably a natiYe Semitic word tbougb its deriva- 
tion is obscure. The mn may be a servile letter or an intrusion sucb 
as Levy ^ illustrates. It may be tbaet tbe root is qnm for which support 
might be found in Jastrow.^ Lidzbarski ® says qnm appears in the 
Canaanitish inscriptions with the meaning “self’’. Schulthess^ 
thinks the root is qwm, and it is certain that if not in the beginning, 
it comes to have in the course of its history a significance similar to 
that of words with the root qum.^ 

The interest to which we referred lies in the following implications : 
that the Arabic word aqnum comes to be used after Chxistological 
controversy has influenced the meaning of its progenitor considerably ; 
that the latter’s use may have been a.ssociated with a simpler theology 
and biblical language with little theorizing, a theology which was less 
concerned with the explication of the intrinsic being of the Godhead, 
and niore with the dispensational or economic view of the revealing 
and redeeming activity of God ; and, further, that a reconciliation of 
the two points of view represented seems to be a sine qua non in 
presenting Christological and Trinitarian doctrine to the Muslim, as 
will appear in a later part of this work. It should also be noted that in 
the brief sketch above what appears as “ co-counsel ” in one School 
might be equival&it to the “ circumincession ” in another School 
which we have discussed in the body of this volume. One must be 
content at this stage to throw out these fragmentary suggestions. It 
should also be remarked that nothing has been adduced of any con- 
sequence as to the use of yvwfirj for “ person ” of the Holy Trinity, 
unless we point to the remote possibility that in the fragment of Nes- 
torius to which we have previously referred, seeing that Nestorius so 
greatly emphasized “ prosopic ” or personal union between the two 
natures of Christ, yvwfiTj might stand for that. But as the use 
Nestorius makes of terms is notoriously loose nothing much can be 
inferred from a strange use of yv<jifj, 7 ) by him. 

Finally, as to the propriety of using the term aqnum in the language 
areas Arabic or influenced by Arabic, whatever the history of this 
word may have been it comes to the Christians of the middle and Near 
East and North India with ordy one application^ i.e., for the Person of 
C3hmt or for the Persons of the Holy Trinity, It is also the term upon 
which at long last there is some unanimity of opinion among the 
Syrian Christians. The substitution of any other term might easily 
open up new causes of controversy, because of a former Islamic use of 

^ ChdtdoMches Worterhuch^ ii. 369, 

^ Diet, of Targumim, ii. isdSa, 1393a “ to establish or make firm Cf. qtvm in 
Hebrew and Arabic, 

* Bandbmh der Bordsemitischen Epigraphik, 1 363. 

* Lexicon Syiy-Pcdestinum (Berlin, 1903), p. 181b. 

* E.g., and qaHm, self-snbsistent and snbsistiog ; qdHm hidhdtiJd, r>er 

atam ot siubsUiens^ — 
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ttem. I refer to terms like wajh for prosopon^ wkere there would be 
real danger of reducing the Persons of the &ly Trinity to “ aspects ”, 
or shayun {shu^un), ma^nd and ma^dm or hoqdHy, all of which I have 
heard suggested, and which have often a history in Sufi thought, 
if not in orthodox thought, which would imperil the Christian 
doctrine. So let us remember that this word is primarily a Scriptural 
word, which cannot be said even forperscma, appropriate to the differen- 
tiation between the Father, Son and Holy Spirit and valuable to pre- 
serve the personal in the self-revelatory acts of God, and to do justice 
to the reality of the Incarnation. And further let us remember that 
no* term can be chosen which is absolutely outside the field of 
controversy.’ 
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VERSES ABROGATED IN THE QDR’AN 

Sura ii. 69 is cancelled by iii. 79, ii. 77 by ix. 5, ii. 103 by iz. 29, ii. 
109 by ii. 139, ii. 133 by is. 5, ii. 153 by ii. 124, ii. 15,4 by ii. 155, ii. 
168a by ii. 168b, ii. 173 by zvii. 35, ii. 176 by iv. 12, ii. 179 by ii. 183, 
ii. 180 by ii. 181, ii. 186 by iz. 36, ii. 187 by ix. 5, ii. 188 by iz. 5, 
ii. 192a by ii. 192b ii. 211 by ix. 60, ii. 214 by ix. 5, 216a (wines and 
games of chance) by xvi. 69, ii. 216b by iv. 46, v. 92 and 93, ii. 216o-217 
by ix. 104, ii. 220 by v. 7, ii. 228 by ii. 229-30 (twice and thrice), ii. 228 
by ii. 229 (“unless both fear they cannot keep within the bounds, 
etc.”), ii. 233a by ii. 233 (“ if they choose to wean by consent ”), ii. 241 
“ year ” by ii. 234 “ four months and ten days ”, ii. 267 by ix. 6, ii. 282 
“ Have witnesses, for selling ” by ii. 283 “ But if one of you trust ”, 
ii. 284 by ii. 286, ii. 286 by ii. 181. In Sura iii, verse 19 is cancelled by 
ix. 5, 27 by ix. 5, 80-82 by iii. 87, 91a by iii. 91b “ for those able ”, 97 
by Ixiv. 16, 107 by ix. 29, 139 by xvii. 19, 183 by ix. 28. In Sura iv, 
verses 8-9 are cancelled by iv. 12, 11 by iv. 6-6, 10 by ii. 178, 19a by 19 
“ or Grod shall make some way for them ”, 20 Ijy xxiv. 2, 21 by iv. 22, 
23a by iv. 23b “ unless they have been guilty of undoubted lewdness 
26 by the same “though what is past may be allowed ”, 27 by the same 
“ except where it is already done ”, 28 by xxiii . 65 (of. Jalalain vol. ii. 
155), 37 by viii. 76, 50 by ii. 212-213, 33 by iv. 60, 66 by ix. 6, 67 by iv. 
81 and Ixiii. 6, 73 by iz. 123, 82, 83, 92 and 93 by ix. 5, 94 by ix. 1, 95 by 
iv. 116 and 61 and ziv..70 and 68, 144 by iv. 145 and 86 and 90 by 
ix. 5. In Sura v, verse 2 is abrogated by iz. 6, 16 by ix. 29, 37 by v. 38, 
46 by V. 54, 99 by ix. 5, 104 by v. 104 “ when ye have the guidance ”, 
106 by kv. 2, 106. by Ixv. 2, 107 by Ixv. 2. In Sura vi, verse 16 is 
abrogated by xlyiii. 2, 66 by ix. 5, 67-68 by iv. 139, 69 by ix. 29, 91, 
104, 106, 107, 108, 112 by fe. 5, 121 by v. 7, 135-6, 138, 159 and 160 
by ix. 5. In Sura vii, 179, 198, and 182 are aH cancelled by ix. 5, the 
“ Sword Verse ”. In Sura viii, 1 is cancelled by viii. 42, 33 by viii. 34, 
39 by viii. 40 and ii. 189, 63 by ix, 29, 66 by viii. 67, 73a by vih. 74 
and 73b^74 by ix. 5. In Sura ix, verses 1 and 2 are cancelled by ix. 6 
(all), ix. 6 is abrogated by itself in the words “ But if they shfl.n turn, 
let them go their way ”, ix. 7 by ix.- 5, 34 by ix. 60, 39-41 by ix. 123, 
44 by .xxix. 62, 81 by Ixiii. 6, 98-9 by ix. 100. In Sura x, verse 16 is 
cancell^ by xlviii. 2 and verses 99, 102, 108, 21, 42, 47, 109 by ix. 5. 
Sura xi. 15 is canceiled by ix. 6 verse 18 by xvii. 19, and verse 122 by 
ix. 5. In Sura xiii, 8 is cancelled by iv. 61, and 116 and 40 by ix. 5. 
Sura xiv. 37 is abrogated by xvi. 18. In Sura xv, 3, 85, 88, 89, 94 are 
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all cancelled by ix. 6. In Sura xvi, 69 is cancelled by v. 92-93, 84 by 
ix, 5, 108a by xvi. 108 b “ If ye were forced ”, 126 and 128 by ix. 5. 
In Sura xvii, 24-25 are cancelled by ix. 114, 56 by ix. 5 tod 110 by 
vii. 204. Sura xviii, 18 is abrogated by Ixxvi. 30. In Sura xix, 40, 76 
and 87 are abrogated by ix. 5 and verse 60 by xix. 61 and verse 72 
by xix. 73. In Sura xx, 113 is cancelled by Ixxxvii. 6-7 and verses 
130 and 135 by ix. 5. In Sura xxi, 98 and 100 are abrogated by tbe 
following verses : 101, 102 and 103. Of Sura xxii, verses 48, 55 and 
67 are abrogated by ix. 5, 51 by Ixxxvii. 6, and 77 by Ixiv. 16. Sura 
xxiii. 56 and 98 are cancelled by tbe Sword Verse (ix. 5). In Sura xxiv, 
4 is cancelled by xxiv. 5, 3 by xxiv. 32, 6 by xxiv. 24 “ the testimony 
of each shall be a testimony four times repeated ”, and xxiv. 7 and 9 
the fifth time ”, 17 by xxiv. 29, 31 by xxiv. 59, 53 by ix. 5 and 57 
by xxiv. 58. Sura xxv. 68-69 are abrogated by xxv. 70, xxv. 64 by 
ix. 6, xxvi. 224, 225, 226 by xxvi. 227-228, xxvii. 94^ by ix. 5, xxviii. 
55 by ix, 5, xxix. 45 by ix. 29, xxix. 49 by ix. 5, xxx. 60 by ix. 5, 
xxxi. 22 by is. 5, xxxii. 30 by ix. 5, xxxiii. 47 by ix. 5, xxxiii. 52 by xxxuL 
49. Suras xxxiv. 24, xxxv. 21, xxxvi. 76, xxxvii. 174r-5, xxxviii. 70 
and 88 are all abrogated by the Sword Verse ” ix. 5. In Sura xxxix, 4 
is abrogated by ix. 5, 15 by xlviii, 2, and 16-17, 37, 40, 41, 42, 47 by 
ix, 5. Sura xl. 12, 57 and 77 are abrogated by ixr 5, xli. 34 by ix. 5, 
xUi. 3 by xl. 7, xlii. 4 and 14a by ix. 5, xlii, 14b ‘ ' For this cause summon 
thou them to* the faith ... to Him shall we return ” by ix. 29, 
xlii. 19 by xvii. 19, xlii. 22 by xxxiv. 46, xhi. 37 by xlii. 41, xlii. 47 
by ix, 6, xliii. 83 and 89 by ix. 5, xliv. 59 and xlv. 13 by ix. 5, zlvi. 8 
by xlviii. 1-6, xlvi. 34 by ix. 5, xlvii. 5 by ix. 5 “ cancelling both free 
dismissals and ransomings ”, xlvii, 38-39 by xlvii. 40, 1. 38 and 44r-46 
by ix. 5, li. 19 by ix. 60, li. 54 by li. 55, Hi. 31, 45 and 48 by ix. 5, 
liii. SO by ix. 5, liii. 40 by lii. 21, liv. 6 by ix. 5, Ivi. 13 and 14 by Ivi. 
38-39, Iviii. 13 by Iviii. 14, lx. 8 by Lx. 9, lx. 10 by itself “ Let them not 
go back to the unbelievers ”, and lx. 11 hy ix. 5. Suras Ixviii. 44 and 48 
are cancelled by ix. 5, Ixx. 42 and 5 by ix. 5, Ixxiii. l-2a by Ixxiii. 2b, 
3 and 4, Ixxiii. 5 by iv. 32, Ixxiii. 10 and 11 by ix. 5, Ixxni. 10 by 
Ixxvi. 30, Ixxiv. 11 by ix, 5, Ixxv. 16 by Ixxxvii. 6, Ixxvi. 8, 24 and 29 
by ix. 5, Ixxx. 12 by Ixxxi. 29, Ixxxi. 28 by Ixxxi, 29, Ixxxvi. 17 by 
ix. 5, Ixxxviiil 21, 22, 23 by ix. 5, xcv. 8 by ix. 6, ciii. 2 by ciii. 3, cix. 6 
by ix, 5. The foregoing is a complete list, and on examination it will 
be seen the number of abrogated verses is more than 260, the Sword 
Verse is said to abrogate no less than 119 verses itself, and its first 
clause is said to be abrogated by its second clause. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE VOCABULARY OF THE QUR’aN AS IT RELATES TO THE 
SUBJECT OF THE DIVINE WILL AND PURPOSE 

The two terms which are of primary significance for the understand- 
ing of the Quranic doctrine of predestination are Qadar and QaM. 
The verb qaddara (inf. taqd^r) means : He acted with care and pre- 
meditation, or he exercised thought in planning something. When the 
word is used with Gk)d as the subject it may signify design in the accom- 
plishment of something, or that He preordained, decreed, predestinated 
or predetermined something. The following passages of the Qur’an 
illustrate this. “ Who has no partner in His kingdom and created 
everything and then decreed it determinately ” (Sura xxv. 2), “ Of 
what did He create him ? Of a clot. He created Him and/ate^ him ” 
(Sura Ixxx. 19), “ The decree of the mighty, the wise ” (of day and 
night, sun and moon, Sura vi. 96), God’s bidding {amr) is a decreed 
de^ee [qadaran maqduran, Sura xxxiii. 38), “ Did we not -create you 
from contemptible water and place it in a sure depository unto a 
certain decreed term ? ” (Sura Ixmi. 22). 

It is sometimes used almost in the sense of “ creating ” or for “ pro- 
vidential care ”, e.g., in Sura xli. 9 and x. 5. In modern language 
the derived noun qvdra is often used for the world of nature ” and 
the natural, always, however, with the idea in the background that 
“ nature ” and the natural ” are the power of God. This usage is 
illustrated in the following passages : '' Celebrated be the name of 
thy Lord Most High who creat^ and fashioned and who decreed 
and guided ” (Sura Ixxxvii, 2 and 3), Verily everything have we 
created by decree and our bidding is but one (word) like the twinkling 
of an eye ” (Sura liv. 49).^ 

The derived epithets al Qddir, al Qadw and al Muqtadir applied to 
Gk>d signify the divine power. Passages containing this name or some 
verbal use expressi^ the same idea are : ‘‘ God is able to send down a 
sign ” . . . He is able -to send down torment on you from above 
yon and from beneath your feet and to confuse you in sects and to make 
^me of you taste the violence of others ” (Sura vi. 37-38 and 66), 

Could Hiey not see that God who created the heavens and the earth 
is able to create the like of them and to set for them an appointed 
tame ? (Sura xvh. 101), Is not He that created the heavens and the 

^ rsfeireiioes ar© : Suras Ixv, 7 ; xv. 21 : xadii. 18 ; xlii. 26 ; xrii. 32 ; xxviii. 

82 ; XXIX. 62 ; xxx. 36 ; xxxiv. 35 ; xxxiv. 38 ; xxxix. 53, and xlii. 10. 
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earth able to create the like thereof ? Yea, He is the knowing creator ; 
His bidding is only, when He desires anything, to say to it, ' Be ' and 
it is. Then celebrated be the praises of Him in whose hands is the 
kingdom of everything ! and mto Him shall ye return ” (Sura zxxvi, 
81). “ Did they not see that God, who created the heavens and the 
earth and was not wearied with creating them, is able to quicken the 
dead 1 Nay, verily, He is Mighty {Qadir) over all j(Sura xlvi. 32), 
“ If God willed he could go ofi with their hearing and their sight (of 
unbelievers). Verily God is Mighty over aU ” (Sura ii. 19), '' W^tever 
verse we may amiul or cause thee to forget, we wiU bring a better one 
than it, or one like it ; dost thou not ^ow that God is Mighty over 
all 1 ” (Sura ii. 100, which implies that God has power to revoke Hr 
own word), Wherever ye are God will bring you together ” (at the 
last day), Verily, God is Mighty over all (Sura ii. 143), He for- ' 
gives whom He will and punishes whom He will for God is mighty 
over all ’’ (Sura ii. 284),^ “ Say, 0 God, Lord of the Kingdom, Kiou 
givest the kingdom to whomsoever Thou pleasest, and strxppest the 
kingdom from whomsoever Thou pleasest, and abasest whom Thou 
pleasest ; in Thy hand is good. Verily Thou art Mighty over all 
(Sura iii. 25), “ Ye caimot hurt Him at all for God is Mighty over all 
(Sura ix. 39), God it is who created the seven heavens and of the earth 
the like thereof. The bidding descends between them, that ye may 
know that God is mighty over all ’’ (Sura Ixv. 12), But God, nothing 
can ever make Him helpless in the heavens and the earth ; verily 
He is knowing, powerful ” (Sura xxxv. 43), The warning came to 
Pharaoh’s people ; they called our signs lies^ and we seized on them 
with the grasp of a mighty, powerful one ” {muq^ir, Sura Hv. 42).^ 

Instances of the use of the word signifying the possession of power 
and referring to man or to creatures are singularly rare, and such 
instances as occur are most instructive. Thus in Suras xvi. 77 ; ii. 266 ; 
xiv. 21, and Ivii. 29, power ” is denied to men, and in Sura Ixviii. 25, 
it is used of those who have arrogantly presumed to go their own way 
and have not had the grace to “ make the exception ”, i.e., to say 

God willing ”, In one case the term is used of the measuring out of 
the wine by the dwellers of Paradise, perhaps a hint at casting off 
restraint^and acquiring a new freedom (Sura Ixxvi. 16). 

The second important term is QaM. The primary meaning of this 
term is the complete finishing of something by word or by deed.® ‘ ' The 
Lord hath decisively commanded ” (Sura xvii. 24) referring to word, 
and He decreed them seven heavens ” referring to an act of God 

^ Also in Sura iii. 124. 

* Other references are Sura xi. 4 ; xlviii. 21 ; xviii. 43 ; xliii. 41 ; Ixxv. 4 ; Ixxy . 
36; Ixxxvi. 8 ; ii. 103 ; iii. ISO ; v. 20, 22 ; xvi. 79 ; xxii. 6 and 40 ; xxiv. 44 ; xxix. 19; xxx. 
49, xxx. 63 ; xli. 39 ; xlii. 7 and 28 ; Ivii. 2 ; lix. 6; lx. 7 ; Ixiv. 1 ; Ixvi. 8 ; IrvU. 1 ; iv. 
132 and 148 ; xxv. 66 ; xxxfii. 27 ; liv. 55 ; xxiii. 18 and 97 ; Ixx. 40. 

* See Lane's L&xkm ad hc.y and Baidam on Sura ii. 111. 
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(Sura xli. 11). In addition it expxesBeSy when applied to God the idea 
that He wished something and so necessitated its being (Sura ii. 111). 
The primary notion is therefore to decree, to ordain, to pronounce 
decisively and to decide judicially. A derived meaning applied to 
man is when it is used of “ performance ’’ of the ritual worship, or of 
'' satisfaction or “making up for a neglected duty in the ritual 
prayer, etc., as in Suras ii. 196 and iv. 101. Beside the passages noted 
the following should be mentioned : “ He it is who quickens and kills, 
and when He decrees a matter, then He only says to it ' Be ’ and it 
is ” (Sura xl. 70),^ “ What can they expect but that God should come 
unto them in the shadow of a cloud and the angels too ? But the thing 
is decreed ” (Sura ii. 206), “ Every nation has its Messengers ; and 
when their Messenger comes to them, it is decided between them with 
‘Justice and they are not wronged” (Sura x. 48),^ “ The matter was 
decided ” (of the Elood in Sura xi, 46), “ The matter woxdd have been 
decided ” (if God had sent down an angel, Sura vi. 8), “ We gave 
Moses the book before, and then they disagreed concerning it, and, 
had it not been for a word {hiUma) that had been passed by thy Lord, 
it would have been decided between them ” (which would appear to 
mean that there was no settling of the disagreement because of a 
previous decision by God (Sura xi. 112), and similarly in Sura xlii. 13. 
“ But they did not part into sects until after the knowledge had come 
to them, through mutual envy ; and had it not been for thy Lord’s * 
word already passed for an appointed time, it would ha/ve been decided 
between them, but verily, those who have been given the Book as an 
inheritance after them are in hesitating doubt concerning it.” That 
this is foreordination is shown by Sura xvh. 4, “ And we decreed to the 
Children of Israel in the Book : ‘ Ye shall verily do evil in the earth 
twice, and ye shall rise to a great height.’ ” and also in the following : 
“ And when we decreed for him (Solomon) death, naught guided them 
to his death save a reptile of the earth which ate his staff ” (Sura 
xxxiv, 13), “ It is a decided matter ” (the Angel to Mary at the An- 
nunciation of the birth of Christ in Sura xix, 21), “ There is not one of 
you who will not go down into it (Hell) ; that is settled and decided 
by thy Lord ” (Sura xix. 72), “ It was that God might accomplish a 
thing that was as good as done ” (of the Muslims’ victory over Mecca 
in Sura viii. 43). Another interesting passage is Sura xx. 113, ‘ ' Hasten 
not the Qur’an before its mspiration is decided for thee ; but say 0 
Lord increase me in knowledge ”, in which there is more than a hint of 
progression in divine decision.® 

^ RimilArly Sura iii. 42. 

* Simaarlyin8niasx.6d:zxxix.69;xixii.76,andxCTii.80. 

» Otto passages for refareaoe are Suias iv, 68 ; xv, 66 ; tHh 79 ; ; x. 93 

(of dMision on the Last Day) ; xxTiL 80 ; xix. 36 ; xxviii. 14 ; mir 4$ ; x. 20 ; 

26 ; xix. 40 1 xl. 78 ; xli, 46 ; xlii. 20 ; xlvi, 28 ; Ixii, 10 ; xxviii. 44 ! xx. 76 : 
Ixix. 23: vi. 60; ixxv. 33. 
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Beside these words it is instructive to examine the Quranic use of 
the verb sha^a^a — ^he wills. The following passages should be specially 
studied. And had we sent down to them the angels, or the dead had 
spoken to them, or we had gathered everything to them in hosts, they 
would not have believed, unless Ood had willed (Sura vi. Ill), God 
cancels what He wills, or He confirms (of abrogation Sura xiii. 39), 
“Verily thdu oanst not guide whom thou dost like {EBB) but God 
guides whom He wills (SEA') ; for He knows best who are to be 
guided ” (Sura xxviii. 66). This is a significant passage, because when 
the parallel human agent is spoken of, the root used is EBB and when 
God is the subject SHA^ is used, a contrast between human caprice 
and the prerogative of Allah ! Sura xxviii. 68 is another interesting 
passage because in this there is a parallel between EBB and SEA"" — 
both with God as the agent, “ For thy Lord creates what he likes and 
chooses ; they have not the choice. Celebrated be the praise of God ! 
and exalted be He above what they associate with Him ! It will be 
seen that choice is denied to any other but God. Other passages are : 

“ But had Gk)d pleased they would not have associated au^t with 
Him ’’ (Sura vi. 107), where it is clearly implied that polytheism is by 
the will of God. “ And as for those who are wretched, why, in the fixe ! 
There shall they groan and sob ! to dwell therein for aye, so long as the 
Heaven and the Earth endure ; save what thy Lord will. Verily, 
thy Lord is one who works His will ” (Sura xi. 109), 

In one passage man’s willing and God’s willing are brought into 
'emphatic contact and contrast, viz., Sura Ixxxi. 28, “ It is but a re- 
minder to the worlds to whomsoever of you chooses to go straight ; but 
ye will not choose, except Gtod the Lord of the World should please ”, 
There are actually more than one hundred and sixty references with 
God as the subject,^ and with man as the subject about twenty-five 
in all. It is most instructive to examine these cases where man is 
said to will or choose. Firstly, there is a number of passages which 
apply to exalted personages, e.g., Muhammad, Khidr> and Adam and 
Eve. These are Suras xxxiii. 51 ; xviii. 76 ; xxiv. 62 ; n, 33, and vii. 18. 
Secondly, there are instances of the use of the word by people in arro- 

1 A complete list of the instances witli Gk)d as the subject is : Suras xvii. 32 ; xviii. 
23 ; xxii, 19 ; ii. 84, 99, 136, 208, 209, 248, 252, 263, 272, 274, 284 ; iii. 4, 11, 32, 35, 
66, 67, 124, 174 ; iv. 51, 62, 116 ; v, 20, 21, 44, 59, 69 ; vi. 80, 88, 111 f. ; vii. 87, 125 ; 
ix. 15, 27 ; x. 26, 107 ; xii. 56, 76, 101 ; xiii. 14, 26, 27, 30, 39 ; xir. 4, 13, 32 ; xvi, 
2 ; xxiv. 21,. 35, 38, 43, 44, 45 ; xxviii. 56, 68, 82 ; xxix. 20, 62 ; xxx, 4, 36, 47, 
53 ; xxxiv. 12, 36, 38 ; xxxv. 1, 9, 21 ; xxxvi. 47 ; xxxix. 6, 24, 53 ; xl. 15 ; xlh. 6, 
10, 12, 18, 26, 28, 48, 49, 51, 52 ; xliii. 60 ; xlvii. 5, 32 ; xlviii. 14, 25, 27 ; liii. 27 ; 
Ivi. 65, 69 ; Ivii. 21, 29 ; lix. 6 ; Ixii. 4 ; Ixxiv. 34, 55 ; Ixxvi. 28, 30, 31 ; Ixxx. 22 ; 
Ixxxi. 29 ; Ixxxii. 8 ; Ixxxvii. 7 ; ii. 19, 66, 219, 264, 266 ; iv. 92 ; v. 53 ; iii. 25, 26 ; 
vi. 36, 41, 107, 112, 128, 135, 149, 160 ; vii. 164, 176, 188, 198 ; ix. 28 ; x. 17, 50, 99 ; 
xi. 35, 109, 110, 120 ; xii. 56, 76, 100, 110 ; xvi. 9, 37, 95 ; xvii. 88 ; xviii 37, 68 ; 
xxi.9,* xxii.5; xxiii.24; xxv, 11, 47, 53 ; xxvi.3; xxvii.89; xxvm.27; xxxii.13; 
xxxiii. 24; xxxvi. 66, 67; xxxvii. 102; xxxix. 68; xxxiv. 9; xxxvi. 43; adi. 13; 
xliii. 19 ; xvii. 19. 
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gant Speech, thos arrogating to themselves that to which they have no 
light, a sort of nsiupation of the Divine prerogative. These are ; 
“ They say, ‘ These cattle and tilth are inviolable. None shall taste 
thereof, save such as we please ’ ” (Sura vi. 139), “ When our verses were 
rehearsed to them they said, ‘ W’e have already heard. If we pleased 
we could speak like this ; verily this is nothing but tales of those of 
yore ’ ” (Sura viii. 31), “ They said ‘ 0 Shu'ayb ! Do thy prayers 
bid thee that we should forsake what our fathers served, or that we 
should not do as we please with our wealth ? ’ ” (Sura xi. 89). There are 
a few instances where the verb is used with the people of Paradise 
as the subject, presumably because they are in an exalted state and 
are freed from obligation. Typical passages are ; “ Therein they 
have what they please ” (Sura xvi. 33), “ They shall say, ‘ Praise 
be to God who hath made good Bos promise to us and hath given us the 
earth to inherit ! We establidi ourselves in Paradise wherever we 
please ’ ” (Sura xxxix. 74).^ An ambiguous text is Sura xviii. 28, 
“ The truth is from your Lord, so let him who will, believe ; and let 
him who will, disbelieve.” This, as translated, would Tnpjj. u that rr,a.n 
has the power to believe or not to believe, but the orthodox com- 
mentator (‘Abbas) says that this verse refers to the decree. He reads 
it therefore as “ He whom God wills to believe certainly ■will do so, 
and whom He wills to be an infidel will be one.” This takes the Arabic 
wo^ man as obj^ve and Gk)d as the subject of the verb (cf. also 
vii. 154). Otherwise ■this would be a most important exception to the 
general rule in the Qur’an. Outside the illustrations given there are 
exceptionally few instances where will is ascribed to man in general in 
the Qur’an. These are Suras xxv. 59 ; ii. 55, 223 ; vii. 16^ ; TnnnV 17 ■ 
xli. 40 ; I^. 19 ; kxvi. 29 ; Ixxviii. 39, and Ixxx. 12 . Most of these 
are permissive and the only ones which would imply freedom of ■will 
to mn in a,ny real sense are in Suras xli. 40, Ixxiii. 19, and kxvi. 29, 
Whoso will let him take unto his Lord a way.” It may therefore be 
said that “ willi n g ” is considered to be an action of God and that this 
acfeton is sparingly ascribed to men. 

The ne^ group of pa^ges which should be examined is that which 
to God 8 permission. The term which is used for this is Idhn 
s permission is associated with the revelation of His truth, with 
toe disagreement about the former revelation, with the invitation to 
pardon, the miracles of Saul and Jesus, with the idea of inter- 
c^on, wctory against odds, the fil which befells man, the production 
of the f^s the earth. B^ef is by permission of God and also 
eath. ^e Prophet’s authority is by His permission. Paradise is 
also by the person of God. The sky does not feU except by His 
periston. It is by His permission ihat the Jinn work for Solomon, 
that people vie with one another in good works, that angels and spirits 

^ Other passages in this oonnexfon are Suras iiT. 17; nxii. 36; xlii 20; 1. 34. ' 
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descend, that anyone speaks on tlie Last Day. It should be noted 
that when Pharaoh is spoken of as exercising an authority arrogated 
to himself, he speaks of himself as giving permission. Just as in the 
former case it was seen that men arrogate to themselves the power to 
will. 

Typical texts are : Sura ii. 209, “ God guided those who did believe 
to that truth ooncerning which they disagreed by His permission.’' 
Sura iii. 139, It is not for any soul to die save by God’s permission 
written down for an appointed time.” Sura x. 3, “ There is no inter- 
cessor except by His permi^ion.” Sura x. 100, '"It is not for any 
person to believe save by the permission of God.” Sura xxii. 64, 
“ He holds back the sky from falling on the earth except by His per- 
mission.” Sura lix. 5, " What palm trees ye did cut down or what ye 
left standing upon their roots was by God’s permission, and to disgrace 
the workers of abomination.” ^ 

The cases where the idea is used with man as the agent in giving 
permission are very few. Thus Joseph’s eldest brother asks permission 
of his father in Sura xii. 80. In Sura vii. 120 we have the arrogant 
Pharaoh speaking, and his words are repeated in Suras xx. 74 and 
xxvi. 48. Pharaoh said, " Do ye believe in Him ere I give you leave ? ” 
The only other reference in this class is Sura iv. 29. 

Another group of terms signifying purpose, wish, desire, seeking after, 
intention, are derived from the root RWD. The various derivatives 
of this root are used commonly with God or man as the subject. 
General references are given in the footnote.^ The dominance of the 
intentions of God is brought out very vividly in the following : Suras 
xxxvi. 82, His bidding is only when He desires anything, to say to 
it ‘ Be ’ and it is.” Sura xxxix. 6, “ Had God wished to take Himself 
a child, He would have chosen what He pleased from what He creates.” 
Sura xxxix. 39, " If God wished me harm, could they remove His 
harm ? ” Sura xlviii. 11, " WTho can control for you aught from God, 
if He wish you harm or wish you advantage ? ” Sura ix. 46, " Had 
they wished to go forth, they would have prepared for it a preparation, 
but God was averse from their starting off and made them halt, and 
they were told to sit with those that sit.” In this passage man’s 
wishes are controlled by God, Sura xvii. 19, " Whoso is desirous of 
this life that hastens away, we will hasten on for him what we please 

^ The complete references for God’s permission are as follows : Suras ii. 91, 209, 221, 
260, 262, 256 ; iii. 43, 145, 139, 160 ; iv. 67 ; v. 18, 110 ; vii. 66 ; viii. 67 ; x. 3, 60, 
100 ; 3d. 107 ; adii. 38 ; adv. 1, 14, 28, 30 ; xx. 108 ; xxii. 64 ; xxiv. 36 ; xxxiv. 11, 
22 ; xxxii i. 46 ; xxa:v. 29 ; xl. 78 ; xlii. 61 ; Iviii. 11 ; lix. 6 ; Ixiv. 11 ; Ixxviii. 38 ; 
xcvii,4; xxii. 40; xlii. 20 ; liii. 27. 

s With man as the subject : Suras ii. 228 ; iii. 146 ; iv. 63, 133 ; vii. 107 ; xi. 18 ; 
xii. 26; xviL 106 ; xviii. 76, 80, 81 ; xxi. 70 ; xxii. 22 ; xxiii. 24 ; xxv. 63 ; xxvi. 34 ; 
xxviii. 18 ; xxxiii, 20, 49 ; xxxiv. 42 ; xxxv. 11 ; xlii. 19 ; Ixxiv. 52, and Ixxv. 6. 
With God as the subject (beside the other illustrations given) Suras ii. 24, 181, 264 : 
ix. 86 ; xxii. 14 ; xl. 33 ; Ixxiv. 33, and viii. 68. 
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{SEA’) for whom we please (RWD) ; then we will make hell for him to 
broil in, despised and outcast.” Sura iv. 90, “Do ye wish to guide 
those whom God hath led astray ? Whoso God hath led astray, ye 
shall not surely find for him a path.” (The vanity of human wishes, 
even for man’s good, when the divine thwarts them !) Sura v. 1, 
“ 0 ye believers ! Fulfil your compacts ; lawful for you are brute 
beasts, save what is here recited to you, and allowing you the chase 
while you are on the pilgrimage. Verily, God ordaineth what He wiH.” 
Sura xi, 109, “ Verily Thy Lord is One who does what He wishes.” 
Sura xxii. 16, “ God guides whom He wishes.” Sura Ixxxv. 16, “ The 
Lord of the Glorious Throne, the Doer of what He wishes.” 
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A 

Ablutions, 212 

abrogation, 137 fE., 155 ; and Appendix 2 
passim, 238 f. 

Absolute, tbe, 80 
absorption in God, 219, 222 
accident (accidens), 182, 183, 229, 231 
accommodation (in teaching), 31 
^ons, 75 

agnosticism (see also God : knowledge of 
and via negativa), 45 
AJijbar (Bk.), 123 
‘Ajaridites, 216 
Alast (day of), 185 f. 

Alexandria, 14, 16, 20, 35, 39, 41, 46 f., 
81, 93, 97, 100, 103, 116, 145, 175, 176, 
219 

All^orism (see also 27 f., 145 f., 

168 

Angels : in the Qur’an, 75 f. ; the Holy 
Spirit an angel, 75 ; angels and 
powers, 74, 78 ; Angel of Death, 75, 
213; inerrant, 76 f. ; sexless, 76; 
superior to prophets ? 76 ; inferior to 
men ? 76 ; Damascene on, 76-78 ; 
angels and separate intelligences, 78 ; 
general, 76-79, 110, 111 
anthropomorphism, 4, 7, 13, 24 f., 27-38, 
no 1, 183, 194 ; in Qur’an, 27-30 ; 
rabbinical, 30 L 
anthropopathism, 4, 27, 31 
Antilegomena, 2 

Antioch, 46, 97 1, 100, 106, 108, 114, 118, 
146, 146, 179, 180, 188, 208, 230 
Apostles’ Creed, 156 

Ambic language, 134 and Appendix 1 
passim. 

Aiianism/41, 93, 94 f., 98, 103 
Aristotelianism and Aristotle, 8, 15, 36, 
72, 84, 86, 89, 97, 98, 115, 179, 182 
ascent to the Divine, 69 
Ash'arites, 7, 9, 10, 37, 43, 66, 169, 174 
astronomy, 181 
atomism, 7, 129, 182 
atonement, 209 
Attributes of God (see God). 


B 

BaJwhamites (a.I). 933), 7, 200 
Bakrites, 187 

'^Barza^ (intermediate state), 193, 214 
Bayanites, 113 
Bazighites, 87 
Being of Gtod (see God). 


Bible, 21, 131 
Bidynamists, 234 
blood, 190 1 

body, 84, 87, 106, 183, 187, 189, 192 f. 
Book (heavenly) : God’s knowlei^ge in, 
130 ; abrogation in relation to, 138 f., 
2381 

bowels (psychological), 190 
Byzantium, 143, 231 


C 

Cappadocia (school of theology), 96, 145 
causaliiy, 84 1, 94, 97 
cause, 88; ex TiecessUaU Ttaturae, SI t 
causes (intermediate), 85 
Chalcedon (cotmcil), 228 
Cherubim, 72, 76, 79, 145, 220 
children (fate of), 170, 216 1, 218 
Christ: a second Adam, 109, 128; a 
creature, 93 ; Adoptianist doctrine of 
Christ in Islam, 110 ; deathi of, 208 1 ; 
second advent of, 214; a pecond 
Creator, 110 f. ; four generic m^es of 
the incarnation, 101-103, 107 ; identi- 
fication with the Primal Intellect, 111 ; 
image of God, 109; humanity of, 
106 ft., 229, 231 ; a prophet, 127 ; in 
the Trinity, 94 fi., 99 ; KalimaJt Ullah, 
116, 118; the will of God, 234; 
revealing the Bather, 234 f . 

Christianity : influence on Islam, 6 f. 
Christology: Appendix 1 passim (225- 
237); C^eisichrisfologie, 234; 
chrietologie, 234; Christolomoal con- 
troversy, 226, 228, 236; ^riptural 
testimony, 226 f. (see also Logos, God / 
the Son, Incarnation, etc.). ^ 

Church (Eastern), 5 f, 
circumincession, 95 f., 236 
Coxporealists (see also tajstm), 8, 29-31, 
36 

cosmology, 180-183 
coiUume de Diem, 130 

creation, 26 f., 70, 72, 81 f., 172 L,181, 
182, 183 

creationism (soul), 193 
Creator (see God). 


D 

Dabha (apocalyptic beast), 214 
daimonion, 124 
Dajj^ (Antichrist) ,214 
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data, importance of, 10 
Decalogne, 126 

Decree (IJMne), 157, 177, 184, 240; 

revocation of, 174 (see also Bada'). 
deification, 99 
Demiuige, 89 

diaiectic (see also ‘Ifw ul Kalam), 5, 166, 
212 

Divine ordering of tlie Universe, 167-180, 
240 ff. 

doceticisna, 76, 107 , 

doctrine : early systematization in Islam, 
3ff. 

dreams, 124 

E 

earth, I8I f. ; a sphere of discipline, 187, 
189 

Ebionites, 127, 128 
elements, 72, 84, 182, 187, 192 
emanation: designed to separate God 
from evil, 70 f., 74 f.,’ 79-89 ; subord- 
ination involved in, 80, 82, 85, 93 ; Neo- 
platonist scheme, 80 ; not voluntary, 

81 ; and manifestation theory, 85 f. ; 
general, 92 f. 

Ephesus, Synod of, 228 
eschatology of Islam, 213 fi. 
essence (of God), 92, 229 
Ethics, Aristotelian, 179, 212 
Eunomianism, 94 

Evil; origin, 164, 175, 189; finiteness 
and evn, 71 ; involved in descent 
from the One, 86 ; permission of 175 
ex^^is, 145 
expiation, 199 

P 

Faith (and works): 9, 63 f., 203-208 ; 
early discussion of, 203 ; dissatis- 
faction with intellectualism, 206 f. ; 
belief rather than trust in Islam, 204 ; 
salvation by faith alone ? 204 f. ; 

Faith ” and “ Islam,” 205 f . ; 
indelible character of faith, 206 ; 
faith, the knowledge of Allah, etc., 
206; works take quality from faith, 
206 ; faith subject to increase or 
decrease t 207 ; Christian Influence on 
the early debates, 207 f. ; necessary 
for salvation in Islam, 204 
final restoration, 218 f . 

First, the (see also Intellect), 80, 82 f„ 

84, 90 

flash.es (mystical illumination), 88 
flux, 18S 

forgiveness (attributed to God) Quranic 
doctari]^ : Cod forgives sins, 50 ; 
condiilons of, 60 ff. ; repentance and 
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belief in relation to, 50 f . ; simple 
request secures, 61 ; obscure condi- 
tions of, 51 ; relation to expiation, 
51 f. ; eschatological, 62 f. ; exercise 
of divine prerogative, 53 ; defective 
conceptions, 53 f. ; reciprocation in, 
55 ; concession and indulgence, 54 1 ; 
rescinding of, 66 ; won by works, 
67 f . ; for great sins, etc., 202 
form, 84, 107 

freewill, 1, 5, 8 1, 157, 162 ff., 168 f., 
172 f., 175 f., 177-180, 183-186, 188 f. 
future life : progress in, 219 


G 

generation in emanation theory, etc., 79, 
82 1, 95, 96 
^alat. 111 

Gilgamish Epic, 122 ^ 

« Glory of God,” 74 f. 
gnosis, 88 
Gnosticism, 75, 79 

God : abandonment by, 65 ; absolute, 
self-contained and beyond relation, 
20 f., 24 f., 27, 45, 70, 80 f . ; arguments 
for existence of, 11 f., 14 ff. ; argu- 
ment from motion, 14 ff. ; cosmological 
argument, 15 ; telelogical argument, 
15 1; All-knowing, 13, 21; All- 
seeing ? 13, 23 ; anger of, 60 ; attri- 
butes of, 8, 11 ff., 13, 21 f., 22-27, 31, 
44, 46 f., 73 1, 231, 232; author of 
evil ? 167 ; contradictory attributes of, 
23, 74; Clement, 49; problem of 
relation of God and man, 69 ff. ; 
development of doctrine of God, 13 f. ; 
decrees of God, 157, 177, 240, 241 f. and 
Appendix 3 passim ; embodiedl in 
five bodies, 111 ; essence not known, 
16, 39 f,, 80 ; eternity of relative 
attributes ? 26 f. ; existence of, Ilf., 
15 f. ; God’s existence essential, 13 ; 
extension of being of, 76 ; favour of 
God in Qur’an, 58 ff, ; First and Last, 
80 ; foreknowledge of God, 167 1, 171, 
176 f., 178; forgiving, Quranic doc- 
trine, 49 ff., 199 ; not in a genus, 24 f. ; 
Good, 80, 84; goodwill of (Zw^/), 66, 
168, 169 ff. ; grace of, 47 ff., 176 ; 
grace of God and human freedom, 63 f . ; 
grace and power, 48; His grace in 
relation to Law, 66 ff. ; Guide, 158 f. ; 

18; Hearer, 13; humiliation 
impossible to Grod, 100 ; image of 
God, 30 1, 32, 184 f., 187 f., 194 ; 
immutable, 24 f., 31, 36, 86 f., 46, 105 ; 
impassible, 24, 45,' 47, 100 ; His spirit 
incarnate in Adam and Seth, 111 ; 
infiboite, 80 ; incorporeal, 13, 19, 32 f., 
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36, 46, 105, 106 1, 113; mode of 
divine attributes in sensu emiTientiori, 
33 ; justice of, 9, 73 f., 165, 158, 164, 
167 f., 169 ff. ; imowleidge of God not 
by reason, 12 f . ; known by reason, 
12 f. ; essence not known, 16, 39 f., 
80 ; analogical knowledge of 16 f., 
33, 47 ; Light, iSre and spirit, 32 ; 
laving, 22; love of, 48, 60-62; His 
love in O.T., 61 f. ; manifestation of, 
74 f., 228, 229, 233 ff. : mercy of God 
in Qur’an, 66^8 ; misleads, 161 ; 
Mu'tazilites on, 10 ; names and 
epithets for, 13, 22-24, 46 f , ; necessaiy 
existence of, 13 ; partitioning of God, 
86 f., 96 1, 113 ; Patient, 60 ; per- 
mission of God in Qur’an, Appendix 3 
passim^ 244 f . ; personality of God, 
91 f- J not in a place, 36 fE. ; positive 
qualities of God, 44, 46 ; power of 
God, 157, 169 1, 172, 179 f., 240 ff., and 
Appendix 3 passim ; power and 
grace, 48; Powers of God, 71-75; 
whether the Powers of God are per- 
sonal, 73 ; propitiation of, 50 ; Pro- 
vidence, 24, 175; Qanb, 43; quid- 
dity, 13; retributive justice of God, 
158 ; as 8amad, 17 f. ; seals the hefiurt, 
161 £E, ; self-giving, 87 ; self -sub- 
Mating, 194 ; simplicity of, 18, 19 f., 
22, 24, 80 ; Sole Actor, 43, 68 f., 172, 
176 ; Source, 84, 194 ; Sovereign, 18 ; 
Speaker, 90, 120; Speech of, 235; 
substance, 13, 31, 95 ; ai Tawvoab, 27 ; 
temporal attributes in God f 31 ; 
Throne of, 30 ; transcendent and 
immanent, 38-43 ; transcendence, 48, 
80, 183 ; uncircumscribed, 13, 25, 
36 ff., 80; unity of God, 16-22, 80, 
82, 86, 90 f,, 96 f . ; unqualified 24, 29, 
36, 39 f., 45, 80 ; via negaiiva, 21 f., 
36 f., 43-47; WaHly 23; ‘"will” 
used metaphorically of God, 33 ; 
procession of will from God, 87 (see 
also Christ as God’s will) ; Qur’an on 
will of God, 158, 240-246 and Appen- 
dix 3 passim: purpose or desire of 
Gbd, 157 f. ; terrifying will, 157 ; 
possibility of change of His will ? 174, 
179 f. ; Wise, 176 ; wrath of God, 60 ; 
Pace of God, 104 ; (see also Glory, 
Trinity, Essence, Substance, Arabic 
names, etc.). 

God the Bather, 82 1, 226, 230, 232 

God the Son, 26, 83, 98, 226, 230, 235 

Good, the (Neoplatonist conception), 80, 
89, 116 

good and evil, how known ? 9 

Gospel (see al^ InjU), 131 f. 

(jhispel. Eternal (Or%en), 118 

grave, interrogation in, 189, 193 ff. 


I ^ 

Hades, 219 f. 

(with capital used as collective 
I for Muslim tradition), 119, 135 f., 140, 

I 149-151, 185 

hadij^ (with small initial letter used for 
particular traditions whether singular 
or plural), 161, 152-155 passimy 163 f. 
Haggadahy 122 

5a’itites (c. iui>. 835), 7, 110 f. 

Hanafites, 9, 211 
Hanbalites, 211 
Hanlfs, 16 
$arranians, 87 
heaven (future life), 217 
Heavens, 180 ff. ; heavenly body, 230 
heart (psychological), 190 
Hell, description of, 181, 214, 216, 216 1 
heresy in Islam (see also bid^a), 3 
Hermetic eclecticism, 79 
hierarchy (celestial, according to Dama- 
scene), 78 f. 

Hishamites, 113 

Holy l^irit : indwelling of. 111 ; an 
angel ? 88 ; in Qur’an, 76 ; a crea- 
ture ? 94 ; General, 92, 93, 94, 232, 
235 (see also Virgin Mary). 

Holy W^ar (sec Jihdd), 

Hour, the last, signs of (see World, end 
of), 214 

Htd^tes {b'lduli), 112, 113 
hypostasis, 103, 226, 228, 231 (see also 
list of Greek words). 


I 

ideas, 71, 73 

Ilchwdn us Safa (see Authors and Books). 
Hluminism,* 88, 209 

incarnation, 41, 48, 68, 94 1, 98-115, 119, 
183 

indwelling : incarnation, 98, 106 £., 
113 f. ; of Holy Spirit, 111 ; of Christ 
in believers, 112 f. 
infideHty, 201 f., 211 f. 
inspiration : of prophets, 124-127 ; 
Ohristiaii idea, 127 ; verbal inspira- 
tion of Muhammad, 143 ; inspiration 
of Ijfjadi^ 160 f. ; general, 191 f, (see 
also wabi). 

Intellect: Primal, Intellectual Principle, 
69, 79 f., 82, 84, 87 f., 89 f., 99 f., 112, 
115, 119, 234 ; does not move, 79 f. 
intelligence 78, 81 f., 88 
intention in prayer (see also niya and 
hamvana), 200 
intercession ; in Islam, 213 
intermediaries (see also mediation), 78, 
99 f. 

X 


I.O.T. 
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Jglam^ 197 205, 207 ; sects of Islam, 

0-8, 211 ; meaning of, 205 f., 210 &. 
nnity of, 211 ff- 
Isma‘llties (Slii‘ite sect), 88 


J 

Jabrites, 7, 9, 169 
Jacobites, 228, 230, 231 
Jahmites, 7, 13, 27, 117, 173 
Janabites, 111, 147 

Jesns, 75, 110, 131, 232 ; second advent 
of, 114 (see also Christ). 

Jews, 4 1, 16 1, 18 ff., 40, 122, 131, 139 
Jnbbk’ites, 7 
Judgement (Last), 215 f. 


K 

Kaisanites, 114 
Kairamites, 23, 25, 31, 120 
kenosis, 8 

aorijites, 4, 6, 201, 204, 216 1 
Ebasl^bites, 114 
Khattabites. 87 
bJiazimltes, 23, 170 
kidneys (p^cbological), 190 
al KUdh (see Book, heavenly), 131 
knowledge of God (see (3U)d). 

KuraiHtes, 114 

L 

Law and L^aJism, 7, 66-68, 147, 161, 

196 f., 197 f., 203 ff. 

Laws (religious), 3, 147, 160 f., 197 f. 

Light, God is, 32 
l4§it-myth, 88, 112 

Imho, 216 
literalism, 7 

liver (psychological), 190 
logoi, 71 

Jogo^ 41. 72, 76, 88 1, 92-94, 115, 192 ; 
logos doctrine, 116-122 (see also 
Namw and Inder; of Greek words). 

M 

Hacedomanism, 94 
Al Hahdi (eschatolc^cal), 114 
Hal ahmr, 230 f . 

Halikites, 211 

Man: a microcosm, 188; image of 
God in man, 31 f 184 f. (see also God) ; 
true humanity, 109 ; man’s power in 
the Qnr^an, 241, 245 ; man’s will in 
the Q^’en, 167, 243 f . ; his freewill, 

167 ; his acts, 172 f. ; Islamic doc- 
trine of man, 183-189; dual nature 
of man, 162 f., 168 f., 184, 187 f. ; , 
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signs of God in man, 184 ; not lower 
tlmn the angels, 184; vicegerent of 
God, 186 ; is ‘abd, 187 ; a spiritual 
being, 187, 192 f., 194 ; creator ? 186 ; 
rational nature of man, 187 f. ; re- 
sponsible, 186 
Manichseism, 193 

manifestation (see also God), 74 f., 86 f., 
98 1, 233 f. 

Maroionites, 141 
Maronites, 231 

matter, 40, 73, 88, 182 (see also hayula), 
mediation, 68 ff., 90, 99, 108 f. 

Melkites, 228 
memra, 30, 41, 115 f., 143 
mercy (Divine), 66-58 ; predestination 
to 57 ; entering into, 67 ; reward for 
good deeds, 67 f. ; wards off punish- 
ment, 68 ; seen in providence, 68 ; 
analogical, 68 (see also God), 
merit, 199 
Mesopotamia, 230 
Messianism, 114 f, 
metaphysics, 13, 92, 96, 97 f. 
metempsychosis. 111, 112, 193 
microcosm, 69, 188 
Mid<Be Academy, 89 
M^ht of Gk)d (see God). 

Millenarianism, 216 
Mimiya (Muslim sect), 121 
miracles as a proof of prophethood, 128- 
130 

Modalism (Trini^), 96, 232, 233 f. ; 

(see also Sabellia^m) 

Monad, 39 f., 89 
Monodynamists, 234 
Monophysites, 90, 228, 229 
Monotheism, 16 f., 18 f. (see also God ; 
unity of). 

Moon (sphere of), 82 
Moses, 126, 127, 128, 147, 221, 227 
Mother of the Book, 143. (see also Umm 
111 Kifdb), 

Mui‘ammaiites, 87 
Mufawwi^tes, 111 f. 

Muhammad : miracles of M. in Muslim 
tradition, 1, 124, 129 f., 164 ; theories 
of his person, 111 f. ; conditions at his 
death, 114; the prophet, 123-127; 
not a hahin, 124 ; inspiration of, 124r- 
127 ; whether he saw God, 221 ; 
M. and the Qur’an, 131-134 ; as 
Head and Intercessor, 212 f. ; general, 
111, 118 

Muhammadiya (sect), 112 
Murdarites, 141 

Mnijites, 4, 6, 26, 117, 164, 206, 206, 217 
Mn'tazilites, 6, 6, 8-10, 14, 19-23 passim, 
26, 27 1, 29, 31, 33, 35, 37, 42, 43, 44 f., 
62-66, 76, 110, 116 f., 130, 141, 161, 
163, 166, 164 f., 166-168, 169 f., 172 f. 
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174 1, 196, 200, 206, 212, 217 f., 
220 ff. 

mystioB and mysticism, 20, 87, 88, 90, 
98, 112, 113, 200, 212, 219, 222 


N 

Najjarites, 173 

Names of God (see Appendix to Vol, 1). 

Natme (world of, in relation to rel^on), 
Ilf., 141, 180 fi. 

nature, 89, 130, 173 1, 182 1, 229, 230, 
231, 232, 234 

Neoplatonists, 20, 42, 71, 79 ff., 86-88 
passim, 89 1, 99, 125 1, 176, 186, 193, 
219 

Nestorians, 104, 106, 107, 108, 179, 226, 
228, 229, 230, 231, 234, 236 

Nirvana, 219 

fums (see also index of Greek words), 33, 
79, 80, 116 

Nuuayrites, 112 


0 

Old Testament ; monotheism of, 16 1 ; 

alleged corruption of, 128 
One, the, 30, 81, 82, 88 ; the One and 
the Many, 71, 80, 82, 84, 86 
ontological relations with <^d, 70, 71 
Orig^l sin, 176 f ., 178 f., 186, 186 f. 


Paganism, 40 f. 
pantheism, 87 
Paradise, 214, 216, 2X7 
Paulicians, 141 
Pelagianism, 63, 64, 178 f. 

Pen (supernatural), 69, 119, 130, 163 
Persons (Trinity), 91 96-97, 107, 

225 £E., 231 ; oonsubstantiality, 93 
Feshitta, 2 

philosophy: in doctrinal development 
of Islam, 6 £E«, 13 
Philoxenian (Syriac Version), 2 
place, 37 

Platonism, 71, 88 f., 97, 116, 170, 175, 176, 
234 (see also “ Plato ” under Authors 
and books). 

political conditions in early Islam, 3 
polydffimonism, 19 
polytheism, 20 

Porphyxians (see Arianism). ^ 

power of God (see God). 

Powers (celestial), 71-76 ; whether con- 
ceived personal, 73, 78 f. 
predestination, 1, 6, 7 f., 183, 186, 240- 
247 ; Quranic doctrine of, 157-163, 
and Appendix 3 passim, 240 ff. ; in 
5adi;&, 163 f. ; in Christianity, 177 ff. 


procession, 81 f., 83, 230; procession 
and creation, 83 f . ; general, 96 1, 
126 1 

prophet and prophethood : historical 
prophets of O.T. in the Qur’an, 122 ; 
not every prophet is a msul, 123 ; 
Christian view, 126, 127; Philo’s 
view, 126 f. ; ^rson of the prophet, 
127 f. ; Ebionites on the prophets, 

127 f. ; Sethians on, 128 ; alleged 
corruption of O.T. by false prophets, 
128 ; sinlessness of the prophets, 
138 f. ; miracles of the prophets, 

128 ff. ; implications for the docteine 
of man, 183 ; highest d^;ree of 
humanity, 208 (see also nabi and 
Tidfmwwa). 

prosopon, 104, 107, and Appendix 1 
passim (see also Index of Greek 
words). 

Ptolemaic system, 181 
Punishment : eternal ? 217 f. ; remedial* 
2181 

Purgatory 219 


Q 

Qadarites (see also Mu‘taziliteB), 6, 6, 23, 
64, 164-269, 216 ff. 

Qarmatianfl (see also Hamdan Qarma \), 
88 

Qur’an : theology in ? 1 ; on existenoe 
of God, 11; monotheism in, 17; not 
collected at death of Mhd. 114 ; 
whether created ? 116 ff. ; two-nature 
theory of, 119 1 ; relation to heavenly 
hook, 130—132 ; attests previous scrip- 
ture, 131 1, 139 1 ; incomplete, 132 ; 
liability to error, 132 f, ; textual 
acoTLT&cy ? 132-137 ; Did Mid. arrange 
the text ? 136 ; Meccan and Medinote 
suras, 136; text depends on oral 
tradition, 137 ; abrogation in Q„ 
136-138, and Appendix 2 ; a miracle^ 
141 f . ; style of, 142 ; prophecies in 
the Qur’an, 142 f. ; ambiguity in, 
143 f. ; Qur’an and 5adi&, 149-151 


B 

reason : 6, 7 1, 9, 12-'14 passim, 29, 164 
(see also ^aql). 

repentance, 50 f. ; recipocity in, between 
man and God, 65 
reserve, 146 

resurrection : a new creation, 189, 214 ; 
of the body, 219 f. 
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revelation: and reason, 16; logos as 
principle in, 116 ; whether oloe^, 144 
reward and punishment, 215 


S 

Sabbabites> 116 

Sabellins and Sabellianism, 92, 104, 107, 
229, 232, 233 

salvation : 204, 208-213 ; intellectualist 
theory, 208; obscuration of doctrine 
of grace, 208 ; emancipation from 
finitude, 208 ; deification, 209 ; 
mystical identification in the Head, 
209 ; illumination, 209 ; relation to 
Christ’s death, 209 ; Islamic ideas, 

209 f. ; identification with eommuniiy, 

210 ; faith necessary for salvation in 
Islam, 211 ; in Islam, 212 t 

Satan, 202 

Scripture, 115, 118 fi., 130-149 
secondary consequences (see also tawallvd 
and imOaioaMad), 172 f. 

Septuagint (LXX), 30, 31 
Seraphim, 79 
Sethxans, 128 
Shafiltes, 211 
aheUnah, 115, 116, 125 
Sheol, 219 

Shi’ites, 6, 86, 88, 98, 111, 114, 132, 147, 
170, 174, 193, 214, 221 
Bhurai^ites, 111 

sin : 188 f., 194-203 ; Quranic terms, 
194^196 ; unintentional, 195 f. ; O.T. 
terms, 196 1 ; against God ? 197 ; 
a debt, 197 ff. ; in N.T., 199; of 
ignorance ? 199 f. ; of the heart, 200 ; 
depends on ability, 200 f . ; great and 
sxoall, 201 f. ; motive to, 202 f. (see also 
original sin). 

Bvrat (eschatological), 148, 214 
sootimying, 124 f. 
aophm (see also Wisdom), 88 
209 

soul: rational soul, 190, 192, 235; 
immoraliiy of 189, 219 f. ; effects of 
soul in animals, 190 f. ; semi-material, 
32 1, 84; corporeality of 113, 192; 
doctdne of, 189-194 ; physiological 
peychology, 189 f. ; Did soul pre- 
ecrist ? 189, 193 ; soul in the O.T., 

189 f. ; principle of carnality 192 ; 
parompting to sin, 192 ; self-accusing, 
192 ; tranquillized, 192 ; conscious- 
ness after death, 193 f. ; an firm.) soxQ, 

190 f. ; geaer^, 226 (see also All-soul 
World Soul, nafs andi^). 

sovereigiily of God (see God), 
spheres, 82, 84 
spirit, 235 

Stoicism, 39, 71, 89, 116, 175, 234 


subordinationism, 93 f. (see also proces- 
sion). 

substance, 13, 93 1, 97, 98, 104, 106, 225, 
227, 229, 231, 232, 234 
Sufism, 13, 81, 87, 90, 98, 132, 186, 194, 
212 

Sunnis, 10, 114, 214, 222 
suppositum (see also list of Latin words), 
98 


T 

tablets (heavenly), 119, 120, 130 
Te, Deum, 156 

theomorphism, 31, 183 (see also anthropo- 
morphism and God, image of), 
time, 27, 37, 182 
Timothy I, 230 

Timothy’s Apology,, 140 (see Mingana 
under “ Authors and Books ”). 

Torah, 30, 118, 119, 147 
Tradition : Muslim, 1 f., 6, 8, 151 f. ; on 
freewill, 163 f. ; as scripture, 149-161 ; 
forgery of, 162; early controversy 
about tradition, 152 f. ; abrogates the 
Qur’an ? 155 ; Christian, 155 ff. ; 
Jewish, 147 (see also Mitzwah, etc.) 
traditionalism: Muslim, 33 f., 153 f., 
212 (see also naql). 

Traducxanism, 193 

trinitarianism : in Alexandrian philo- 
sophy, etc., 89-98 ; in orthodox 
Islam, 90 ; in heterodox Islam, 112 
Trinity, the Holy, 20, 26 f., 69, 83, 87, 
89, 90-98 passim, 108, and Appendix 1 
throughout, 225-237 ; economic, 235 £. 
tritheism : accusation of, 22, 90, 231, 234 
two-nature theory, 90, 99 f,, 104 f., 112 f., 
120 

typology (Origen), 146 


U 

Uniates, 231 

unily or union (in incarnation), 98, 104 L 
(see also ittil^). 

Universe ; three universes : phenome^nal, 
angelic and of the Bowers, 69 ; oi the 
intelligibles, 99 f. (see also 


V 

via negoMm, 43-47 
Virgin Mary, 76 

vision ; of God, 220 ; eschatological 

in Islam, 221 ; mystical in Philo, 222 ; 
Christian concept, 223 
Void, the, 40 
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w 

Wisdom personified, 88, 115 f* 

Word, the ; as mediator, 115 ; eternal ? 
116-118 ; creative, 121 f. ; the 
Qur’an as, 119 f., 130 (see also Logos, 
Scripture and N&nviU). 


World, end of, 214 ff. 

World-Sonl, 80, 88, 89 f., 100, 112, 115, 
186 (see also nafs). 


Z 

Xa^faranites, 121 
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more appropriate, e.g,, Muhammad, Paradise, etc., and also the names of sects, e.g,, 
Asir'antes. Others not in the Subject Index appear in the Index of Authors and 


Books.) 


A 

Aaron, 127 

^Abbad b. Sulaiman, 44 
^Abdu’l A‘la b. *Abdu’l Ala, 164 
Abdu’l Kmim b. Abi Awja% 193 
•Abdu’l Kailm b. Ajarad, 170 
Abdullah KKidlab, 25 
Abdullah b. Mas^lid, 14, 134-137 fossim, 
154 

Abdullah b. ‘Umar (Ibn ‘Umar), 135, 163 
Abdu’l Malik (Caliph a.d. 646-705), 134 
Abdu’l Waridi b. Sa‘Id Tunuri, 164 
Abdu’r Kahman b. Mahdi, 117 
Abraham, 67, 70, 123, 126, 127, 131 
Abu’l Abbas ul 5alabi, 

Abh ‘Amir, 34 

Abft *Amr (Basra c. a.i?. 689-770), 135 
Abli Bakr (Caliph d. a.d. 634), 8, 134 
Aba Barda (d. a.d, 652), 134 
Aba Bbarr (d. a.i>. 663), 202 
Aba Hashim, 168, 200 
Aba 22 , 26, 29, 92, 121, 129, 

143, 154, 168, 174, 206, 215, 217, 222 
Aba $ulman ad Bimashqi, 111 
Aba Huraira, 14, 154, 163, 205 
Abu’l Husayn ul Khayyat. 164 
Aba Manshr ul ‘Ijli (eighth eenturv a.d.). 
Ill 

Aba Mukairam, 205 

Aba Muntaha (fourteenth century), 76 

Aba Musa al Ash'ari (d. c. a.d. 662), 136 

Aba Masa b. Murdar (see ‘Isa b. Sabih). 

Aba Muslim ul ilgCaixaiu, 193 

Aba Qasim (see !^‘bi). 

Aba Shimr (d. a.d. 860), 206 
AbaTaKb, 117 
Aba &yd, 134 

Adam, 76, 111, 112, 128, 185, 186, 202 
iBsop, 123 

Ahnmd b, Ayyub b. Yanash, 193 
Aimad b. (or Sabit), 110 f., 193 
Ajyad,221 

Al^cander the Great, 123 
‘AE, 4, 5, 8, 86, 111, 112, 134, 148, 166, 
166, 216 
‘AKulQaii,76 
‘Ali Zaraia b. A'yan, 24 
Amedroz, 134 
‘Amr b. ‘XJbayd, 6, 166 
‘Amra b. Hazm, 193 
Antiodi (see subject index). 


Antioohus (Greek philosopher), 89 

Apollinaris, 108 

Apollonius of l^ana, 129 

‘Axafa, 221 

Arius, 95 

Armenia, 133 

Al Asamm, 76 

‘Isim (Kufa), 136 

‘Asim un Nabil (d. a.d. 827), 152 

‘Ata b. Abi Maimuna, 164 

‘A^ ul ‘Arab! ul Ba^ri, 164 

Ayesha, 14, 124, 149, 216, 221 

Ayyab (patriarch) (see Job). 

Ayyab (traditionalist), 163 
Azerbaijan, 133 

B 

Bafct b. mt ‘Abdu’l Wahid b. Ziy£d, 
129, 187, 201 f. 

Balaam, 123 
Barnabas, 67 
Barsauma of Kisibis, 229 
Basilides (a.d. 117-138), 40 
Basra, 167 

Bayan b. Sam‘an nt Tarnimi, 27, 112 
Bayazid Bistami, 87, 90 
Beryl (Bp. of Bo^a, third cent. a.d.), 93 
Bishr b. Mu'tamir, 63-66 passim, 170 
Bulinus (see Apollonius). 

Byzantium, 1& 

C 

Cappadocia (see subject index). 

Oelw, 19, 47 

Chalc^on (see subject index). 


D 

Daniel, 123 
Ad Daraqutni, 152 
Da’ud b. 5 a 9 m, 166 
David, 123 
ghfi’n Nun MUtti, 87 
Dihya, 124 

Dionysius of Alexandria (c. A.D. 200-265), 
93,228,233 
Pirar b, ‘Amr, 222 

S es and Lazarus, 219 
IS Scotus, 33 
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E 

Eden (see subject index). 

ElijalC 123, 142 

Eliyya of Nisibis (a.d. 1008-1049), 20, 
92, 97, 107 
Enoch, 123 

Eustatiiius (fourth cent. a.d.), 146 


F 

Fadl til Hada&i, 110 

AlFaiyad b. ‘Ali (ninth cent. a.i).), 112 

AlFfcabi,14,15,82 

Fatima, 111 

G 

Gabriel, 68, 76, 118, 124, 127, 131, 135. 

143, 160, 191, 221 
Ghassan. 206 

Ghavlan Dimashqi, 166, 206 

Gog and Magog (see Yajuj and Majaj). 

Gregory Thaumaturgus, 229 

H 

b. Abfl Miqdam, 206 
Qafea, 134 

gajjaj b. Yusuf (a.d. 661-714), 134 f. 
5aUaj b. Mansur (a.d. 858-922), 87, 90, 
106, 112, 148,212 
Hainan, 202 
ilpamdan Qannat, 88, 97 
gamza (Kfife), 135 
!]^ri& b. Mazid ul Ibadi, 168 
Haiian, 79 
Harut and Martit, 76 
gasan, 111 
gasan Baan, 166, 167 
gasan b. Dhakwan, 165 
gassan b. 'Atiya, 165 
HeracHtus (phdosopher), 183 
Hierax of likintopolis, 218 
Hisham b. Abi ‘Abdullah ud Dastwa’I, 
166 

Hjsham b. ul Hakam (eighth cent. a.d.), 
27,29, 35,164 

Hfsham ‘Abdu’l Malik (see *Abdul 
Malik), 6, 166 

Hisham b. ‘Amr ul Fawai^, 23, 170, 201, 
217 

Hu<}ajfa b. ul Yaman, 133 
md, 123 

gusayn b. ‘Ali, 9, 111 


I 

Ibn ‘Abbas (‘Abdullah d. a.d. 628), 136, 
140, 191, 199, 216 (see also Sha‘bi). 


Ibn ‘Abdu’l Barr, 152 
Ibn *Amfr (Damascus, 135 
Ibn ud Dailami, 161 
Ibn Hanbal, 28 (see also authors). 

Ibn gibban (d. A.D. 965), 13 
Ibn nl Jatiab, 116 

Ibn Kato (Mecca, a.d. 666-738), 136 
Ibn Kairam (Ab& ‘Abdullah l^d. d, c. 

A.D. 870), 23, 30, 120, 128, 170 
Ibn Mas‘M (see ‘Abdullah b. M.). 

Ibn Mujahid (Aba Bakr d. a,d. 936), 136 
Ibn Nufliayr (mid ninth cent. A.D.), 112 
Ibn ‘Umar (authority for traditaong, 
see ‘Abdullah). 

Ibra him b. Adham (eighth cent. a.d,), 87 
Idris, 123 

A1 ‘Ijli (see Ahti Mansur). 

HyaM and Ilyas (Elijah), 123, 142 
Imran b. Muslim ul Qa^ir, 164 
*IrbS4. b. Sariya, 150 
‘Isa (see Jesus in Subject Index) 

‘tsa b. §abih, 141, 169, 173 
Isaac h^ignus, 228, 233 
Isaiah, 127, 132 
Isina‘il b. Ibrahim, 136 
Izla, 229 
‘IzaraU 213 

J 

Ja‘far b. Harb (b. a,d. 861), 63 f. 

Jabiz (d. c. A.D. 864), 216 
Jahm b. §afvran (d. a.d. 748), 7, 24, 28, 
31, 169,205, 217 
Jeremiah, 123, 127 
Jibril (see Gabriel). 

Job, 123, 189 
John (St.), 68, 96 
John of 228 
John Asonsnage, 90 

John the Tritheist (see Huloponus in 
“ Authors and Books **). 

Joshua, 147 

A1 Jubbal (c. a.d. 916), 23, 44, 74, 168, 
180, 200 f., 203 
Julian of Eclannm, 179 
Julian of Borne, 228 
Junayd (d. a,d. 910), 87, 90, 212 
Jupiter, 236 

Jxnjani (a.d, 1339-1413), 169 


K 

Ka'aba, 214 
Ka‘b(d,c.A.D.652),221 
Ka‘bi (d. c. a.d. 929) Abfi Qasim ‘Abd- 
ullah b. Abmad b. Mabmtid al Ban§bl» 
33, 172 

Kabnxas (Ibn ul BEasan Abb ‘AbduBah 
flA.D. 767), 165 * 
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Karram (see Ibn KarrAm). 
216 

Kbid r or Khadir. 123 
A1 Easa’i (Ktfk), 136 
AlKisf,lll 

Ntizziayt (d. a.d* 743), 112 


Q 

Qoshayri, 87 
Qutada b. Da*ama, 165 


R 


Xt 

licibiutz, 130 
Iot>123 

XiTiciaii the Martyr (c, a.d. 311), 94, 97 
LnqmaB, 123 

M 

Ma*bad ul Jtiham, 164, 165 
A1 Mahdi {CaUph A.D. 776-785), 26 
Malik b. Anas, 28 (see Authore *’). 
Maxoidtes, 230 f. 

Matmidi (d. A.i>. 944), 8 
Melehizedek, 67 
Miqdad b. til Aswad, 135 
Modexattis, 89 
Moses (see Subject Index). 

Mu‘a^ b. Jabal, 134, 139 
Mu‘ammar, 26, 32, 128, 172, 183, 187 
Mu‘a^ya, 6, 165 

Mu^ira b, &Id ul Ijli (d. c. a.d. 738), 30 
MuEmmad b. ^Abdullah ul Hashimi 
(see Hasbiuu). 

Mbd. b. Ahmad ul Qabt^'bl, 193 

Mhd. b. ul Sauaflya (c. a.d. 685), 114 

Mbd. b. ‘Isa, m 

Mhd. b. Sawa’ al Basn, 164 

Mimkar and NaAir, 76, 213 

Mu^‘ab b. uz Zubayr, 174 

Musailima, 142 

Mutahhar, 114 

Muzani (d. c. a.d. 879), 117 


N 


Rabi‘a ul ‘Adawiya, 87, 167 
At Raj^b, 28 
Renan, 18 

S 

Sa‘d b. ‘XJbayd, 134 

tit Tustari (a.d. 818-896), 112 
Sa‘id b. Abi ‘Uriiba, 166 
Sa*id b. Ibrahim, 165 
Sa‘id b. Khudii, 163 
Salam b. Miskln, 165 
^alib (the Prophet), 123 
Salim b. ‘Ajlan, 166 
Salim b. Mu'aqqal, 134 
Salt b. ‘Utoaan, 206, 216 
Saturn (sphere), 82 
Sayf b. Sulaiman MakH, 166 
Ash Sha‘bi b. ‘Abbas, 221 
Ash Shafi‘i (see authors), 28 
S bailib nl Qasim An^ari, 9 f . 

Shaqiq BalM, 87 
ShaA b. ‘Abdullah, 164 
^idrat ul Muntaha, 221 
Simak b. garb, 165 
Sinai, 142 
Suhayb, 221 

T 

Tha‘laba the Kharijite, 215 
m‘labi (b. A.D. 1035), 122 
Thamud, 202 

Thatyr b. Zayd ud Da’ili, 164 
Thawr b. Yaad Himel, 164 
Tbxunama, 173, 218 
Timothy (see also Subject Index), 26 


Nadir al HariM, 142 * 

Nfifi,136 
Nahum, 132 
Najda,219 
Najjar, 164 

An Nawawi (d. a.d. 676), 162, 216 
An Na^^^azn (d. c. a.d. 8^), 33, 110, 129, 
141, 164, 171, 173, 192 f., 201, 204, 
215, 218 

Nuznenms, 89, 97 


P 

Paul (St.), 68 

Paul of Samosata (third cant. A.D.), 93, 
97, 104, 106, 118 
Phaa^h, 202 
Polycatp, 67 


U 

‘Ubada b. us §amit, 163 
Ubayy b. E:a‘b, 134, 136, 161 
‘ITmarAbiZayida, 164 
‘Umar b. ‘Abd ul ‘AMz, 166 
‘Umar b. al ^attab, 8, 134, 138, 164, 
163, 186, 204, 206 
‘Umayr b. gafi, 164 
Umayyads, 4, 5, 6, 166 
*Utba b. Ghazwan. 181 
‘Utoan, 4, 133, 134, 136, 136 
Uniates, 231 


Von gremer, 6 f. 


2S6 


V 
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W 

A1 WaHd (Caliph a.d. 743-744), 154, 166, 
Waraqa, 118 

Wa^a b. ‘Ata* (b. a.d. 700), 6, 204 


y 

Yabya b. jSamza nl Hatjxaim, 164 
Yabya b. Sa‘id (d. a.d. 191), 162 
Yajaj and Maj^j, 214 


Yamama, 134 

Yaaad IT (ibn Walld, Caliph a.i>. 744), 166 
Yaad b. Harawan, 117 


Z 

Zahn, 141 

Zakaiiya* b. Isb^f 165 
ZamaMlsbaii, 9, 185, 191 
Zayd b. Thabit, 125, 134 
Zeno, 235 

A? ?nbj5 {A.D. 670-741), 114 
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A 

^Abdullah b. us Suwaydi {a.d. 1543) T^bagat us Soda ul Hariafiya ... 9 

‘Abdn’l Mftsib b. Ishaq al Kindi (Christian Apologist ninth or tenth century) • 140 

Abn’l *Ala (b. a.d. 973) Fusul wa GJyxydt • . .142 

Abfi BVtd (d. A.D. 888) ; 149 

Sunan 213, 216 

Abn’l Faraj (d. a.d. 967) Kitdb ul Agkdnf 4 

Abii 5anifa (d, a.d. 767) 9, 28 

Wa^ya 3 

Al Figh ul Ahbar (perhaps wrongly attributed) 3, 76 

Abu’l Qasim (d. 1019) WZ . . * . * • 136 ff. 

*Ali ul Huiwiri (Dat4r Ganj Ba^sh d. a.d^ 1072) Kashf ul Mahjub • . .Ill 

Ammonius Saccas ........... 89 

AmH c# 8lih(B (see Maris). 

Aphxaates (d. a.d. 385) 

P.8. 226, 227 

Homily 17 (Trans, by Gwynn) 227, 236 

Hoimlies (ed. Wright) 227 

Apocrypha, Old Testament 

Syriac Baruch 115, 116 

Siraoh 147 

Wisdom 116 

Ahihar 123 

Aquinas : Contra OenHles . 21 

Anodes (in E.B.E. vii. 260) 234 

Aristotle 

Metaphysics 11 

Be Codo, I. 3 36 

Be Mundo, 400b, 31 f. and 410b, 8 86 

Meteor., I. 3 36 

Al Ash'aii (d. 873) . \ . 3, 7, 42, 44, 110, 130, 169, 180, 194, 200, 206 

Ibam 3, 24, 31 

MaqSl&i vl Isldmiytn 

I132ff 206 1. 167 . . . . 37,222 

136 .... 206 167 ff 26 

149 .... 218 165 ..... 26 

150'- . . . . 222 186 f 44 

163 .... 117 197 29 

154 . . . 26,164 202 36 

1561 .... 44 246f 63 

247 62 

Aain y Palacios, Migiiel : Idam and the Bivine Comed/y 181 

M£,:^mcaOTmUUsl^B,cntt>,VJ2l) .... 227,228,229,231,233,235 

BSi. Apoft. VaUcan. ■ , 231,236 

AthanamiB (A.D, 296^73) P.0. 26-28 96-97 

De IneanaUom FerW (64) 89, 209 

Epp. 4 ai Strap, (i. 1) 94 
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AtHanaediis — continued. 

Expos. Eidei (2) 

Ofid. Adv. Arianos (11, 66 f.) 209 

De JDecretis. Syn. Ntc. (26) 233 

Translation by Robinson in Nicene and Post Nicene Paihets • • • 233 

Ando : Diet, de la Langue Chaldienne (Mosul, 1897) 236 

Augustine (354-^30) P.D., 32-47 . 177 1, 216 

Confessions 

CoTd. duos Epp. Pelag. (H, 9) 189 

De CivUate Dei (trans. oy J.H., a.d. 1610) 178 

Lib, xxi, cap. ii fE. ; lib. xxii, cap, viii 129 

Lib. xxi, cap. xxvii 201 

Lib. XX, cap. xi 214 

Lib. XX, capp. vi and vii , 216 

Lib. xxii, cap. xxjx ... , 223 

De €kn, con. Man. (viii. 19-20) 201 

De Ba&resibus (xlvii) 218 

De THn, (yi. 19) 96 

(i. 17, 20, 31, and xii. 22) 223 

(v. 8, P.L. 33, 1043) 96 

Enarr. in Ps. cxxix. 6 . 201 

On St. John (tract, cxxiii. 6) . . 202 

Aveiroes (see Ibn Rnsbd) 

Avicennj^ (see Ibn Sma) 

B 


Baha’i (Babaeus Magnus, A.D. 669-628) : Booh of Union 
Liber de Unions (ed. A. Vasobalde, Paris, 1916) . 


229^230 
. 229 


Baghdadi (d. A.B. 1037) 
Al Farq baina^l Firaq 
Bk. in, cap. ii . 
cap. iii • 


3, 6, 26, 66, 76, 143, 166, 168, 172, 182, 187, 216 


23, 24, 26, 30, 32, 33, 64, 65, 
173, 180, 200, 201 


cap. V , . - 

cap. yf . 

cap. vii ... 

cap. yiii 

Bk. rV. cap. ii . . . 

cap. iii . ' . 

cap. yi . • . 

cap. yiii 

cap. ix . . . 

cap. X . . . 

cap. xii . 

cap. xiii 
cap. xvii 
Bk. V. cap. iii . 

Baa^avi (d. A.D. 1291) 

Com. on Qur*dn (Sim xxxf. 5) . 

Suras ii. Ill 

Sura xxix. 26 .... 

Baibaqi (a.i). 994-1066) 

Kit&b id Asma ujd*s Sifat . • ' 

Barhebraeus (thirteenth century) 
in BibL Or. (Assemani) . 

Chronicon (ed. Bruns and Kiisch) 
Chronography of BarThebraeas (ed. Budge) 
Barnabas : Bp. of ... . 


4,23,29, 170, 206,216 
122, 129, 141, 170, 171, 172, 
, 204, 206, 216, 217, 218, 222 
. 121, 173 

24, 31, 169, 187, 205, 222 
23, 29, 30, 31, 120, 128, 170 
31, no, 113, 120 
. 27 

. 30 

111, 129, 147 
. 112 
, 111 
. Ill, 113 
. 193 
. 110 
. 87 

. 183 
. 76, 132, 185, 190 
. 142 

. 241 
. 132 
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BmiI of Caeaaxoa (a«d. 330-379) . 

De Njpinftt SawA 

B 0 fcih'nii 6 *Baker ; Nestorius and His Teaching 
Biblia Sacra Polyghtta .... 

Bonarentura (a.i>. 1221-1274) 

BrockelsQxanxiy C. Ck^chichte. dcr Arcd)iscJien Litteratur 
(see also HJ,) 

Brooks, E. W. : Hietoria Zacharia Bhdori mtgo aecripta 
(see ^o Psendo-Zackariak) 

Browne, L. E- : Eclipse of Christianity in Asia 
Bruston Edouard : Ignatius’ Epistles 
Bubl, E. (see B.L) 

Bu^ari (d. A.i>. 870) . . . . • _ • 

SaJ^h (name of Bk. followed by number of bah) 

' Bad*nnK]^lq,l . . .135 Shahada,29 


*Tlm, 24 
Imcln, 37 
Qadar, 1 
do., 4 
Bigaqy 35 
Bum (see E.B,E.) 


96, 146, 216 
16, 95 
225, 228, 230 
. 226 
: 88 
. 9, 13, 164 

- 228 

26, 91, 92, 107 
. 234 


117, 140, 148, 149, 152 


194 

135 

164 

163 

150 

C 


Ta^bir ul Bu*ya^ 1 
Tafsir ul Qur^dn (Sura xovi) 
Taqsir us Salat, 17 . 
TawbUd, 2 ’and 24 


139 

124 

125 
199 
213 


Caird, EW,w. : Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers . . • 81, 94, 99 

Charles, B. H. : Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the O.T 147 

Chase: Chrysostom 144 

Che£kho ; Yingt Truites thdohgigues d'auteurs arahes chrdfiennes . . 26, 92 

Trots Trains anciens de poMmigue et de thdologie chritiennves .... 107 


Chiysostom (a.d. 347-407) * . . . 97 

Horn, in Joan xviii. 3 .... 188 

JETom. in Bom. xii. 6 .......... 188 

P.6. U. 92 123 

Geero 178 

Gement of Alexandria (a.i>, 150-213) . 14, 20, 39, 45, 47, 81, 88, 93, 100, 127, 146. 

176, 182, 186, 208, 209 

Paed.L2,4: . . . .109 i. 9, 85 109 

i. 8,74. . . . 101 i. 12, 98 109 

i 9, 81 . , . ,114 iii. 1, 2 101 

Protr^i. i. 8 . . . - 208 

Siromakis 

ii. 20, 117 . . . 42 vi. 3 100 

iv. 25, 156 . . 101, 116 vi. 16, 138 .... 42 

V. 1 . . , 100,235 Tii,2, 8 101 

▼.L6 . . . .101 Yii.3, 13 . . . .219 

v. 6,32 . . . 109 vii. 14,2 . . - .42 

Gemeiit of Rome (first century) First EpisUe 177, 203 

Gementine Homilies, etc . 119 

Homilies (ii. 6 ; iii 11, 20, 49 ; xvi. 15) 128 

Becognitions (i. 16, 40-41) 128 

Die Syrischen GUmentinen mit Qriechischem ParaUeUeca^ (in Texts und UnUr- 
suckungen) . . . . 235 


Connolly : Trans, of Liturgical Homilies of Narsai 
Cook : ed. of Bobertson-Smith’s Bdigion of the Smites 
Cureton: Aneieni Syriac DoewmerOs . 

ed. of Shahrastani’s Milcd (see Shaniastani) 


. 228 
- 

. 225 


Cy^ian : Lib&r Testimmtortmi {P.0. 48) 234 

(see also Pseudo-Cyprian) 
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Cyril of Alexandria (412-444) 

Dt Incamatiom Unigeniti, dialogua in B. Cyrilli Arohepisc* Alex, Operibue 

(ed. Ph. E. Pusey, 1877) 228 

Cyril of Jeruealem • . 104 

Catech. iv, 2 203 

xi. 13 (Jenis., 1867) 226 


D 

Dabislan (see Browne : Lit Histy. of Pereia, Vol. 54) . , . . 8 

Darimi (A.n. 708-869) Al Musncd (Intro, bdb 48) 150 

Davidson, A. B. : Theology of the Old Tesiatnent . . . . , 11,60 

Davison, W. T. (see E,RJS,) i 
Dhahabi (a.b. 1274-1348) 

Mizan ul Ptidal , . • 30, 164f. 

Tadhkirdt vl Buffaz 165 

Diatessarcm (see* Tatian) 

Diodorus of Tarsus (fourth century a.t>.) . . . 2, 15, 94, 97, 108, 146, 218 

Against Pate 16 

Domer ; Person of Christ 209, 234 

Driver : Gorrment, on DevUronomy (I.C.G.) 157 

Drummond : Philo Judtms 72, 73, 119 

E 

Ebedjesus ; Margarita de Veritate Christianm Religionis (ed. Mai, 1838) . . 231 

Elhesaiy Booh of 128 

pTicyclopoedia of Islam 

X. 285, art. '‘AU by Huart 112 

650 ff. Bodd’ by Goldziher . 174 

ii. 333. Hulul by Massignon . . . . ^ 113 

386 f. lim Hibbkn by Brockelmann . . ' 13 

449 f. Idris by Wensinck 123 

626. Kdhin by Fischer .......... 124 

786. KcLsh by Macdonald ......... 169 

1063 and 1076. Xoraw by Buhl 130 

iii. 188f. Maldhim hj M&odonald, , . . . , . . .114 

802 f . Nab% by Horovitz 123 

963 E, Nusairi by Massignon 112 

11271 BoswZ by Wensinck , 123 

iv. 555 £E. Bunna by Wensinck ........ 150 

686 ff. Tashbih by Strothmann 35 

Enoyclopcsdia of Religion and Ethics 

ii. 678 art. Bless^ness (Mhdn.) by Macdonald 60 

iv. 238a. Creeds and Articles [Ecumenical^ by Burn 141 

Y. 575 Eunomianism by Moore ....... 38, 94 

Yi. 261a. Ood (Biblical and Christian) by Davison ..... 95 

yL 295 1 Ood (Jewish) by SufErin 30 

Yii 351. Inspiration (Muslim) by Sell 127 

viii. 337 £E. Mahdi by Margoliouth 114 

842. Memra by SujBErin 116 

xit 15. Sufis by Nicholson 90 

xii. 176. Syrian Christians by Maclean 229 

ix. 332. Nestorianism by Maclean ........ 229 

Ephraini Syros (d. a.i>. 373) 226, 230, 232 

Borne ed. of Works (1737^3) 227 

De Domino Nostra 221, 227 
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Ephraim Syrns — corUimied, 

Symn to the Blessed Mary ...... 

HymnontheNcaivity of Christ . . . 

ed. by Lamy : Sanoti Eyhraimi 8yri, Hymni ei Sermones . 

ad Hy^paiium (ed. Overbeck) 

Brose Mefviaiions of (transd. and ed. Mitchell) . 

SfdeU WorJcs by S, Mphrem the Syrian ed. J. B. Morris (1847) 

Epictetns : Dissertations 

Epiphauins (a.d. 315-403) 

Baer, xix, xxx and liii . . 128 Ixvii 

Ensebins (a.X>. 263-339) ....... 

Frceparaiio Evangelica, 7, 13 

Contra Marcellum (ed. Gaisford) 


E 


AI EaiyliiDi (eighth oentniy A.©. ) Misbah 

Eayytoi (yamanite Jew) Bustdn ul ^Ugul (ed. and trans. Levine) . 
Findlay, G. G. Com. on 1 Corinthians inrBxpositor^s Greek Testament 
Fischer B,I,) 

Friediander : Heterodoxies of the ShiHtes 

Fritsche (ed.) Theodore of Mopsnestia’s De Incanmtione Filii Dei . 


, 227 
, 227 

. 227 

. 227 
. 227 
. 232 

. 234 


. 218 

93, 141 
. 119 
. 226 


. 190 
. $4 

. 234 

. 112 
. 228 


G 


Al Sta.zscali (1068-1111 A.i>.) 

Ihyd 'UliimPd D%n 

Intro. 148 ... 148 Vol 

VoLi. 70ff. ... 23 

Qttsfas Mustag^m 

Jatodhirnl Qur^dn ..... 
Mishkdt ul Anwar (ed. Gairdner) 

Ar Saddu’l JanuluH ildhiyati Isd hisarihi^l Injil 
GMyd^ ul JAtghM ..... 

Gib^n, M. D. (ed. and trans.) Horce Semiticoe t 
Giamondi (see Maris) 

Goldziher 


2. 7, 32, 74, 148, 187, 191, 
981, 

iv. 213 1 
iv. 280 


Vorlesungen 

ZJ>,MD. xxrii. 1878 tfber muhammedanisehe Polemih 
(see also KL) 

Gregentios (see P.G., 86, 621 ff.) . . • , 

Grego^ of Nazianans (a.d. 330-390) P.G, 36-38 . 

Ant&rh. adv, Apollinar. 

Oral, xxxvii 2 . . .109 xlv. 22 ! 

xl.46 . . . .146 

GtegoEEy of Nyssa (a.d. 336-394) ... 2, 16, 42 

Contra At, et Sabel, 12 . 

Contra Bunom (P.G. 45 , 933 ) 

(do. 464) 

De Infanitbus qui proBmature abripiuntur {P.G, 66, 173D and 176A) 

Gniiio Oaiechettca ' 

De Anima et Besurrectione (P.G. 66, 89AB) 

(MUanme 

TradiUbns of Iskm * . . . 

ed. of ShahrastanTs Nihdya (see Shahraatani) 
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. 67 
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Hafig, Ditvan, “ Lisdn vl Ghayb 410 

Harhlensis (Syri^ Version) 226 

Hamack * 234 

History of Dogma 94^97 

(ed.) Texte und UTUerauchurigen, ait. by Loofs, etc 236 

Hava, J. G. : Arahic-BTiglish Dictumary 233 

Hennas, Simil. 219, 234, 236 

Heaaplar 226 

Hilary (of Poictiers, fonrth century a,d.) 

De Trirdtate 226 

De SyTwdis 226 

Hippolytus (third century a.d.) 

Contra Nost, 234 

Befutatio ix. 8-12 and x. 26 128 

(see also Wendland) 

Horten : Indische Stromungen in der lalamischen Mystic • . 76, 86, 90 

Huart (see B.D) 

Hughes : Dictionary of Islam 134 

Hujwiri (see *Ali ul Huj-vra) 


I 


Ibas of Hdessa (c. a.d. 460} translator 2 

Ibn ul Afiur (a.i>. 1160-1234) 17, 136 

Ibn Farid: TaHyydt 232 

Ibn H[a']Ar al Asqalani (a.d, 1372-1449) . 164 

Failf,u^l Bdri ft SharliVl BuMMirt 164 

Ibn Hanbal (a.d. 780-885) . . . 6, 7, 28, 29, 33, 117, 134, 136, 150, 166, 193 

Musnad 

i. 34 126 iii. 21 125 

69 136 iii. 134 f 206 

133 f. .... 216 iv. 222 and 224 . • . 125 

238 fi 126 V. 184, 1901, 317, 318„320f., 327 126 

286 221 Vi. 34, 56, 68, 103, 168 . . 126 

414 . . . . .134 vi. 240 202 

464 125 vi. 269 134 

u. 176 and 222 ... 125 vi. 266 1, 455, 468 ... 125 

Ar Baddu ^ciUdz ZanSdiqa wa'l Jdhmtya ....... 28 

Ibn Haam (b. a.i>. 994) 3, 112, 193 

AlFisal fiH Milal vxdl Ahwd^ wa^n Nihal 27, 28, 107 

(Arendonk in E l. calls it al Fast) 

Ibn HtHham (d. A.D, 834) Stra ........ 118, 124 

Ibn lib&q. (d. A.I). 768) 8%ra (materials for Ibn Hisham’s) . . - 118, 139 

IbnMaja(d.A.D. 886) . . 150 

153 


Ibn Miskawaih (d. a.d. 1030) . 2, 14, 16, 40, 79, 82, 83, 84, 88, 120, 123. 126, 

176, 181, 183, 188, 189, 208, 220 

Al Fawz vl Asahar (trans. in Vol. i) 11» 15, 220 

Tajarib'idl Umam 154 

TaMkth vl AWAq 212 

Ibn Mukarram ; Lisan uL ‘Arab 17 

Ibn Qayyim ul Jawziya (Shams ud I&i) thirteenth oentuiy a.d. . , . 140 

vlJuyvshi'lisl&miya . . . 15 

Kitab ur BaJb 1^^ 
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Ibn Qntayba (ad. 828-^89) 

Kiiah Ta^iml MuhhuUifi'l Hadt^ ........ 154 

Ibn Rnshd (Arerroes a.i>. 1126-1198) 

Kitab Fast ul Maqalfl ma baina^sh Shan^afi imH Hilmati minaH Ittisal , . 147 

Ibn Sa‘d (d. a.i>. 845) Kitdb 'tit fahaqat 12, 134, 164 

Ibn Sina (ATioenna, also Bu ‘Ali, a.d. 980-1037) . . 72, 82, 88, 182 

Ignatius of Antiooh ........... 234 

Ejp. to Ephesians 233 

(see Bniston) 

Iji (‘Adud nd Din d. a.i>. 1355) Al Mav^iff% ^Umi'l Kalam . . . 104, 169 

U8 Safa (Brethren of Purity) c. a.d. 1000 87 

Sisa^tl (Cairo, 1928) 119 

Intimr (see Mhd. b. ‘Utitoan) 

IrensBus (a.d. 130-200) I 77 

Saer, 

' ii. 13, 3, 4 . . . . 39 iv. 5, 1 ; 6, 4 . . . . 234 

iii. 16, 6 ; 18, 1 and 7 . . 209 iv. 6, 2 209 

21,2 127 V. 14,2,-19, 1 . . .209 

Ishodad of Merv : Gomme'niary in Horce 8&miicoe (see Gibson) . . . 226 

lahandamama 122 


J 


Jackson : art, J.A,0,8, 3dv I93 

Jalal nd Din : Com, on Qur'an 132 

Jalal nd IKn Dawani (a.d. 1427-1501) aZ . . 9 

Jalal nd Din Rfiini (a.d. 1207-1273) Ma^navn (ed. Nicholson) . 113, 185, 186 

JaMain (Com, on Qur'an) 238 

Jamal nd tim Abn’l Facjl (d. a.d. 1311) lAsan ul ^Arab 17 

Jaatrow : Dictionary of Targumvm ........ 236 

Jerome (a.d. 345-420) ad Pamm. I73 

Jesu Bar Alii (Isa b. ‘Ali) ; Syro-Arabic Leaicon ...... 231 

Jesus Bar BaHnlis (‘Isa b. BahltUi) : Lexicon Syro^Arab, (Bibl. JBodl,) . . 231 

Jili: AlInsdnulKaTml . . . . * 90,114 

John of Damascus (d. c. a.d. 750) 2, 26, 95, 104, 203 

Disputatio Christiani a Saraceni (P.O. 94, 1585 ff.) . . , . 116, 164, 169 

De Bceresibus (F.G. 94, 677 ff.) 9 J 107 

DePideOrthodoxa ' 


Bfc. I, ii. (P.G. 94, 792) . . 34 

(P.G, 94, 793) . . 35 

iii. (P.G. 94, 793 1) -. 15 

iv. (P.G. 94, 797) . 16, 36 

V. (P.G.94,800f.) . 19 

vii, (P,G. 94, 804) . . 121 

viiL (P.Gt. 94,808f.) . 21 

(P.G. 94, 808) . . 91 

(P,G, 94, 812) . . 83 

(P,G. 94, 816) . . 83 

(P,G, 94, 820) , . 83 

(P.G. 94, 829) . . 95 

XL (P.G, 94, 842) . , 34 


Contra Manickoeos (P.G. 94, 1543) . 


Bk, I, xii. (P.G. 94, 845) . 40, 46 

xiii. (P.G. 94, 849 f.) . 37 f. 

xiv. (P.G. 94, 860) 42, 106, 170 

n, in. (P.G. 94, 865) . . 76ff. 

(P.G. 94, 873) . . 79 

vi. (P.G. 94, 881) , . 181 

xii. (P.G. 94, 921) . . 188 

(P.G. 94, 929) , . 188 

xxvii. (P.G. 94, 960) . 179 

xxviii. (P.G. 94, 961) . . 173 

xxix, (P.G. 94, 965) . 171, 175 

XXX. (P.G. 94, 969 f.) . 178 

IV. xviii. (P.G. 94, 1181 ff.) 100-103 
179 


John Philoponus (Yidiya Nahwi, also John the Tritheist sixth century (?) ) 
Jonathan b. XJzadd : Targum (see also Targum) - . , , . 

Justm Martyr (d. c. a.d. 165) i 

Dial, with Trypho, cap. 61 * 


. 90 

30, 115 
88, 209 
. 116 
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Kaakf uz Zunun (see Mustafa) 

KashaMf (Dictionary of Technical Terms) see Sprenger 
Kzaosko (see Liber Gradutm) 

L 

Lactantios (d. c. a.d. 330) 

De DiiHnarum InstitiUionum (in Scriptorum Dcclesiasiicorum Latinorum) . 236 

Lagarde : Didascalia 226 

Analecta Syriaca 11! 228 

Lamy (see Ephraim Synis) 

Lane; Arabic Lexicon 17,28,49,129,161,190,241 

Levy: Ghaldaisches Worterbuch 236 

Liber Graduwn ed. Ejnosko in P.S. 226, 227, 235 

Lidzharski : HanAbuch der Nordsemitischen BpigrapMh 236 

Lofthonse : art. in ZeitschriftfUr die altetestarnmllicke Wissenschaft, 1933, Heft 1 62 

Loots: Nestofiarya 234 

(see also Texte und Untereuchungen under Hamack) 

M 

Macdonald, D. B 60, 114, 169 

DevelopTnent of Muslim Theology, etc. 171 , 172 

Moslem World Quarterly, Vol. xadi (art. From the Arabian Nights to Spirit) (see 

also E.I. and 194 

Maclean (see EM.E.) 

MajliBi : Bakr ul Tagin and Hagq ul Tagtn . . J , .215 

Malik b. Anas (d. a.i>. 796) Muwafta 28, 1^, 161 

Maigolionth (see E.E.E, and also Taqut) ..... 114, 131, 133 

Maris, Amri et Slibce de Patriarchis Nt ^torianorum OommerUaria (ed. Gismondi) . 231 

Massignon (see also E.L) 88 

Kitdb ut Tawdsin ........... 1X3 

Mingana 

Timothy^ s Apology for Christianity 140 

Woodbroohe Studies, ii. 63 97 

Synopsis of Christian Doctrine according to Theodore of MopsuesUa 25, 108, 216, 

218 

Kitab ud Din wp Daula (by ‘Ali Taban) (see also Narsai) .... 140 

MishJcat ul Masabih (compiler : Waliyn’d IXn Abu ‘Abdullah MahmM) 

Kitab uLlmdn 160,163,206,216 f Fad&’il ul Qur*an . . . 198 

Salat 198 Fitan .... 181, 221 

JamJa'iz ..... 194 
Moore (see E.EJE.) 

Mosheiin : Eccles. Risty. . . ’ 90 

Mubeunmad Iqbal 86 

Six Lects, on Reconstruction of Religious Thought 114 

Muhammad ul )^udn : TaanMi ut Task/rV il Isldmi f . . • . . 136 

Muhammad Bida Hnsayn ; Al Kcddm *ala Falsafat il Islam .... 104 
Muhammad b. ‘U:femSn al Khayvat ; Kitab ul Intisar (ed. Nyberg) 28, 66, 218 

Mur^ada Zay(£ : Kitab ulMiial ' . 164 

Muslim (d. 876) . ^ 149 

Sahib 

' Imanb , . . 124,206 Ja?id’» 2 , 94, 96-98 . . . 194 

12 ... . 210 Siyam, 81 and 87 . . . . 198 

100 . . . . 204 Imara, 69-60 .... 211 

144 and 163 . . 201 121 ... . 214 

201aad209 . . 200 147 .... 160 

287-292 . . . 221 BabvlJsnad . . • .161 

297-303 . . . 220 

yoAam, 34-40 . . . 213 
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Niwiim (c. 980) 2,136 

2, 134, 136 

Niajm nl Gham : Ta^lim vl Iman 7 g 

N^arsai 229 

Emilies €t Garmina, ed. Mingana 228 

Liturgical Homilies of Narsai (trans. by Connolly) ..... 228 
Nasafi; Creed (in Macdonald’s JDet;eZop»^e?i^, etc.) . . . . , .171 

Kasai (d. 915) JSumn 124, 149 

Kestorins 234, 236 

Bazaar of Heraclides 229 

Nicholson, R. A. (see also EM.JS. and ‘Ali Hnjwiri) . . . . 98, 113 

Studies in Islamic Mysticism .114 

Literary History of the Arabs 152 

Ma^nam of JalM ud Din Burnt (see Jalal nd Din) 

KOldehe, Th 18 

Kurzgefasste Syrische Grammatih . 226 

IkitschriftfUr Assyr. XTii 123 

Sketcheifrom Eastern History (art Qur'^dn) ...... 142 


Kyberg ed. Kitab ul Intisar {set Mnhd. b. *U]&man al ]^ayyat) 


0 


Origen (A.D. 186-264) . 26, 27, 32, 81, 83, 87, 89, 95, 97, 118, 127, 145, 146. 175 


De Brincipiis 


1, 1 3 

. . 


94 

I, iii. 7 



94 

I, iv. 2, 12, 14, 16 and 16 


146 

De Oratione • 

• * 



Contra Celmm 
i. 32, 33 



103 

iv. 14 



106 

iv. 16 



103 

Com, in Joan 




Horn, in Ezech, 




Horn, in Num, 




Horn, in Lev. , 




Com. in Bom.. 




Com. in 1 Cor. 




Com. in Gal. iii. 





176, 177, 181, 186 1, 193, 208, 2191 


, , 




. 46' 

n,9 




. 47 

n, 6, 4 ft. 




. 103 

IV, 36 . 




. 47 

• 




106, 220 

vi. 64 




. 19 

vii. 16 




. 103 

vii. 38 . 




. 106 

viii. 12 . 




. 19 





. 103 





47, 218 





. 47 





. 146 





. 189 


* 



. 189 
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P 


Palgraye: Jourtbey through Arabia 
Payne-Smith : Syriac L&xicon 


w JT JC" a'' 'TJ yj 

Jresfmta 

Hiflo , 181,24,31,40,71-76,76.88,103,118-121 


De Mundi Opificio 
1 ( 12 ) .... 
4 , 6 ( 14 ) . 

22 ( 116 ) .... 
23 ( 1 16 ) . 

33, 34, 38, 40 (1 23, 24, 27, 28) 
46-63(132 5.) . 


39, 142 
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. 228 
. 229 


passim, 1271, 145 1, 170, 
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71 
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Sacrarum Legum AlUgoriarum (Leg. AIL) 


1.6(1.46) . 

. 87 

1.9(1.47) . 

. 119 

1.12(1. 49 f.) 

, 33 

i. 13 (i. 50) 

. 24 

ii. 1 (i. 66 f.) 

20, 121 

De 88. Abetis et Caini 


3(1.165) . 

. 119 

15(1.174) . 

. 154 

26(1.180) . 

. 120 


Quod Detenus Fotiori Insidiari Soleaf 

4 (i. 193) 

23 (i. 207) 

24(1.180) 

De Posteritate Oaini 
6(L229) .... 42 

6 (i. 229) .... 71 

Quod Deus sit immutabilis 

5 (i. 275 f.) .... 

12(i.281f.) . . . . 

18 (i. 285) 

De AgricuUura Noe 

3 (i. 302) 

12 (1.308) 

De PlaTdatione Noe 

7 (i. 334) 

De Ebrieiate 

27(1.373) 

36(1.379) 

36(1.380) 


11. 7(1. 70 ff.) ... 146 
ii. 9 (1. 72) .... 24 

ii. 13 (1. 74 f.) . . . , 176 

ill. 21-34 (1. 100-108) . . 67 

lit 60-61 (i. 121 1) . . 120, 144 

15(1.173) .... 72 


. 176 
- 190 

. 97 


25-26 (i. 241 1) 
30 (i. 244) 


72 

120 


^ 31 

. 24 

. 121 


. 24 

. 122 


176 


. 33 

. 119 
. 222 


De Confusione 


14 (i. 414) . 

. 120 

33 (1. 431) 

, 

, 


. 20 

25 (L 423) . 

. 14 

34 (i. 431) 

. 

• 

. 

. 71 

27 (1. 426) . 

. 73 

35 (i. 432) 

• 

• 

. 

. 176 

De Migraiiom Abrahami 

7. (i. 441) .. . 

. 222 

23 (1 466) 

. 

. 

. 

. 119 

9(1. 443 f.) . 

. 121 

39 (i. 471) 



. 

. 72 

16 (1, 461) . 

Quis Berum Divifuirum Heres 
31 (1. 494) 

. 119 




« 188 

42(1.602) . 

. 

. 

• 

• 

• 

. 120 

621 (i. 610 f.) . 

• 

. 

• 

. 

. 

. 126 

De Oongressu quae Erudit. Qralia (Cong. End. Grot.) 
30(1643) 




. 120 

De Frofugii (De Euga et ImetOione) 

2 (i. 647) .... 14 

18-19 (L 660-661) 



. 72 

De Mtttatione Nominum 

2 (1. 680) . 

• • 

• 

. 

. 

• 

. ' 24 

23 (1. 598) 

• • 

• 

. 

. 

• 

. 71 

De Ohertdnm 

6(1.142) . 

. 24 

9 (i. 144) 

. 

. 

. 

. 222 

7-10 (1 142-144) 

. 146 

24 (L 163) 


. 

• 

. 176 

De Sommis (Somn.) 

1 . 6 (L 625) 

.33,96 

L 31 (L 64S) 

• 

• 

. 

. m 

i. 11 (1. 630) 

. 36 

L 40 (L 656) 

• 

• 

• 

. 222 

1. 12 (1. 631) 

. 71 

ii. 13 (1. 688) 

. 

. 

. 

. 119 

i. 13 Mid 17 (1 631. 636) 

- 145 

ii. 36 (L 690) 

- 

• 
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Philo — confin-iwdf. 
i>e Abrdhamo 


16 (ii. 10 ff.) 

. 146 

16 (ii. 12) . 

. 14 

24 (ii. 19) . 

. 145 


26 (ii. 19 f.) 
36 (ii. 29) 


33 

126 


iv. 2 


Vita Mohs 
De Mcmarchia 
i. 4 (ii. 216-217) . 

i. 6 (a. 219) 

Be PrcBmiis et Poenis 

7 (fi. 41^5) . 

9(u.417) . 

Be SacrificaTitibus ; 13 (u. 26 Q. 

Qiuest, et 8olut, in Oenesin 

ii. 69 . 

iii. 9-10 
Be Vita Contemplativa : ii. 32 

Fragments 

(Inferences are for the most part to Taxusclmitz, followed 
Photixis (A.D. 820-898) 

P.Q„ 103, 833 
Pirie Aboth 

Plato 
TimoBus 

31 . . - 

Laws . . , . 

PhoBdo 114, etc. . 

Parmenides . 

Jtepublic 

PloHims (A.D. 206-270) 

Fnneads 

1,^.7 . * 

I, Vi. 8 f . . 

V, i. 6 

V,i.6-8 . 


219 


42E 


by Mangay 


. 146 
. 145 

. 24 

. 129 

. 14 

. 71 

. 14 

119 
71, 72, 73 

. 145 

- 222 
. 146 
in brackets) 

. 182 
. 16 

. 147 


11, 81, 83, 89, 181 
. 86 


89, 219 

40, 80 1, 83, 89, 97, 175, 182, 219 


222 
222 
83, 96 
79 


V,i.6f. 

V,iii.7 

V, iii. 16 

VI, viu, 11 
VI, is. 3 

(Oreuzer and Moser’s ed. and S. McKenna’s translation.) 
Plutarch : Be C?e». Socr, 

Pooock 


Pdycarp: Bptstles 
Porphyry . 

Aphorisms 

Pdn^e-Pattison : art. 

Prodtis (Crenzer and Moser ed.) , 

Mlemeints of Theology, Prop, 26 
Pseodo-CYprian : Be Mcmtilms 8ma et 8ion 
Psendo-Bibnysias • . . . 

Divine Names . . , , 

MifttioaTheotogy 40,441,46.222 

B^tt^adiariA <rf Chronicle (ed. and trans. ’ 


in The 8pirit (a S3rmposinm) 




ifeooks) (see also Brooks for Text) 


82, 86, 86 
84 
82 
46 
40 


89 
2 
67 
89 
87 

41 

42 
81 

236 
20,46 
22,27,36 


108,228 
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Ravaisson : Essai mr le Mitajpkys, A^Arist. . 

Razi (d. A.D. 1209) Mafaiib> ul Qhayb or At Tafstr td Kakr 
Ritter and Preller : Sisforia PhilosophicB Qroeca 
Robertson'Smith. : Religion of the Semites • . , 

Robinson (see Athanasius) 

Rodwell; Ttanslcdion of the Qur'an .... 


. 86 
. 9f. 

. 234 
18^ 19 

. 136 


Sachau; Theodore if /ragr77ie?ito iSyriaca (from Be JTicankrtione) , 236 
Sayyid Murt^a uz Zabidi : Taj vX ^Arus ....... 191 

Schaaf ; Lexicon Syriacum, concordiaiitale omnes Novi Testamenii Syriaci (1717) ! 226 
Schulthess : Lexicon Syro-Palestinum ..... 236 

Sell (see E.i2.E.) ’ ‘ 

Ash Shafi'i (d, 820) 28, 117, 153 f . 

Kitab ul tJmm 163 

Shahrastani . , , . . . . , , . .3, 92 112 

Al Milal wd^n Nihal (ed. Oureton) . 9, 26, 28, 64, 86, 110* 111, 112, il3, 167," 171 
NiMyat ul Iqdamfi ^IbmPl Kcdam (ed. Gttillauine) .... 64, 106 

Sbibli Ka^inam 


‘f?m ul Kd^m . . , ^ . . . 3, 4, 8 1, 10, 13, 14, 116, 165, 16S 


Al Ohazzali 147 

Socrates (Ohttrch historian b. c. A.n. 380) Ecclesiastical History ... 94 

Spitta : Znr GfeschicMe al Ash^aris 110 

Sprenger : DictioTiary of Technical Tearme (Kashshaf) . . . . 65, 86, 231 

Stephanus : Thesaurus Orceca Linguos 235 

Strothmann (see EJ,) 

Stnhrmann: De vo(xd>vli8 mticmum yhihsopMcarwm ad Epicteio adhihitis . 234 

SufErin (see EJB,E.) 

As Suyuti {A.D. 1445-1505) 
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78 . 

. 169 

82 . 

. 195 

86 , 

. 60 

89 . 

. 190 

192 . 

. 124 

193 . 

. 191 

193-195 . 

. 76 

194 . 

. 190 

196 1 

. 131 

224-228 . 

. 239 

SUBA XXVII 

2 . 

. 169 

19 . 

. 69 

30 . 

, 66 

61 ff. 

. 17 

64 . 

. 169 

79 . 

. 159 

80 . 

. 242 

82 . 

. 14 

89 . 

. 243 

941 

. 239 

svRA xxvni 

4 . 

. 168 

14 . iei.242,246 

18 . 

. 192 

27 . 

. 243 

39 . 

. 202 

43 . 

68, 169 

44 . 

. 242 

60 . 

. 161 

66 . 

. 239 

66 . 

. 243 

68 . 

. 243 

73 . 

. 58 

76 . 

. 60 

77 . 

. 60 

82 . 

240,243 

86 . 

. 68 

88 . 

27,104 


Suiu. XXIX 


16 . 


. 186 

19 . 


. 241 

.20 . 


57,243 

22 . 


. 67 

26 , 


. 132 

45 . 


17,239 

49 . 


124, 239 

62 . 

238, 

240,243 

69 . 


. 161 

Stjba XXX 



1-4 


. 143 

4 . 


. 243 

28 . 


. 160 

29 . 


. 184 

36 . 


240,243 

37 . 


. 27 

44 . 


. 60 

46 . 


. 68 

47 . 


. 243 

49 . 


. 241 

63 . 


241,243 

69 . 


. 162 

60 . 


. 239 

SxmA XXXI 


1-4 


. 169 

2 . 


. 58 

6 . 


. 142 

22 . 


. 239 

27 , 


. 192 

StJBA XXXII 


3 . 


. 27 

8 . 

111 

, 191. 194 

11 . 


75, 213 

13 . 


. 243 

14 . 


. 217 

23 . 


131, 169 

30 . 


. 239 

sota xxxni 

135, 136 

4 • 


. 169 

5 . 66.190,195,196 

17 . 


57,168 

20 


. 245 

24 . 


52,243 

27 • 


. 241 

33 . 


. 168 

35 . 


. 62 

37 . 


. 18 

38 . 


. 240 

• 46 . 


. 246 

47 * 


. 239 

49 . 


239,246 

60 . 


. 66 

61 . 


50,243 

62 . 


. 239 

66 . 


. 30 

72 ff. 


. 185 

73 . 


60,55 

Stoa XXXIV 

4 - 

. 

. 53 

9 . 


. 243 

11 . 


. 245 


SOTuxxsav 


12 . 

. 243 

13 , 

. 242 

14 . 

. 50 

22 . 

. 245 

24 . 

. 239 

35 aad 38. 

240,243 

42 . 

. 245 

46 . 

. 239 

49 . 

. 43 

Stiba XXXV 

1 . 

. 243 

2 . 

. 67 

3 . 

. 17 

7f. 

. 53 

9 . 

. 243 

11 . 

. 160 

12 • 

. 245 

18 . 

. 197 

21 . 

239,243 

26 . 

. 197 

27 . 

. 62 

28 • 

131, 132 

29 . 

. 245 

33 . 

, 242 

39 . 

. 60 

43 . 

. 241 

St»A. XXXVI 

10 . 

63,56 

14, 22 . 

. 56 

43 . 

. 243 

44 . 

. 68 

47 . 

. 243 

52 . 

. 56 

66 . 

. 217 

66f. 

. 243 

76 . 

. 239 

81 . 

. 241 

82 . 

. 245 

83 . 

, 27 


suBA xxxvn 

8 . 

. 76 

39-S9 and 60-64...217 

82 . 

. 190 

102 . 

. 243 

118 . 

. 159 

130 - 

. 142 

1741 

. 239 

sxTBA xxxvm 

8 . 

. 56 

42 . 

. 58 

49-55 and 57 

. 217 

69 . 

. 76 

70 . 

. 239 

71-77 

. 202 

72 , 

111, 192 

75 . 

/ 28 

88 . 

. 239 

StTBA XXXIX 

4 . 

. 239 

5 . 

. 160 

6 . 

243,245 
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StTBA XXXIX 


8 . 

. 186 

9 . 

. 59 

16 f. 

. 239 

17 , 

239, 244 

24 . 

160,243 

35 . 

. 244 

37 . 

160, 239 

39 . 

67, 246 

40-42 

• 239 

43 . 

194,242 

46 . 

* 213 

46 . 

. 190 

47 , 

. 239 

63 . 

240,243 

64 . 

60, 67, 218 

68 . 

. 243 

69 . 

. 242 

73 . 

. 220 

74 . 

. 244 

75 . 

. 242 

SUBA XL 

If. 

. 60 

7 . 61, 

56, 213, 239 

7.9 

* 57 

10 • 

• 27 

12 . 

. 239 

16 . 143,191,243 

33 • 

. 246 

85 . 

. 160 

37 . 

27, 162 

44 . 

. 109 

48 . 

. 195 

62 . 

. 217 

56 . 

. 159 

67 . 

196, 239 

70 . 

. 242 

72 . 

, 131 

77 . 

. 239 

78 , 132,343,245 

SUBA XLI 

1 . 

. 56 

9 . 

. 240 

11 . 

. 242 

13 . 

. 243 

16 . 

. 160 

28 . 

. 217 

32 . 

. 63 

34 . 

. 239 

39 . 

- 241 

40 . 

. 244 

44 . 

, 169 

46 . 

. 242 

53 , 

. 184 

Stjea XLII 

3f. 

. 239 

6 . 

. 243 

7 . 

. 241 

9 . 

. 28 

10 • 

. 240,243 

12 , ‘ 

* lei, 243 

13 . 

. 242 


Stjea XLII 


14 . 

. 239 

18 . 

. 243 

19 . 

186,239, 246 

20 . 

242, 244, 246 

20-22 

. 62 

22 . 

. 239 

24 . 

. 51 

26 . 

. 240, 243 

28 . 

. 241, 243 

29 . 

. 60 

32 . 

. 54 

35 . 

. 202 

37, 41,47 

. 239 

48 f. 

. 243 

50 f. 

. 124 

51 . 

. 243, 245 

52 . 

143, 191, 243 

Stjea XLIII 

If. 

. 131 

21 

... 133 

8-12 

. 184 

15-18 

. 56 

19 . 

. 243 

26 . 

. 169 

31 . 

. 56 

32,36 

. 66 

41 . 

. 241 

44 . 

. 66 

601 

. 214, 243 

71 . 

. 192 

79 . 

. 242 

81 . 

. 66 

83 . 

. 239 

86 . 

. 213 

89 . 

. 239 

Stoa XLIV 

5 . 

. 68 

42 . 

. 67 

431 

. 217 

69 . 

. 239 

Stjea XLV 

10 . 

. ' .169 

13 . 

. 239 

19,22 

. 159, 160 

29 . 

. 67 

Stjea XLVI 

8 . 

- 239 

9 . 

. 161 

11 . 

68, 131, 132 

14 . 

• 69 

28 . 

. 242 

30 . 

- 60 

32 . 

- 241 

34 . 

. 239 

Stjea XLYII . 136 

6 . 

* 239,243 

6 . 

. 161 

17 . 

. 63 

18 , 

. 162 

19 . 

. 161 

21 . 

• 196 


Sttba XLVII 


29 f. 


. 68 

32 . 

, 

. 243 

36 . 

, 

. 51 

38 ft. 


. 239 

Stoa XLVin 

. 136 

1-6 

. 

. 239 

2 . 

60, 

196,238 

6,10 


. 27 

11 . 


. 245 

14 . 


63, 243 

18 f. 


. 59 

21 . 


. 241 

25 . 


67, 243 

26 . 


63 

27 . 


. 243 

28 . 


. 159 

29 . 


. 59 

Shea XLIX 


. 136 

12 . 


55, 196 

•14 . 


. 60 

16 . 


. 190 

Stjea L 

15 . 


. 192 

32 . 


66, 190 

34 . 


. 244 

36 . 


. 190 

38, 44-46 


► 239 

Shea LI 

19, 54, 66 

. 239 

66 . 

, 

. 187 

Shea Lit 

21 . 


. 239 

29 . 


. 124 

31 . 


. 239 

34 . 


. 141 

44 . 


. Ill 

45 . 


. 239 

48 . 


27, 239 

Shea Lin 

3ff. 


. 124 

5 . 


. 124 

23 . 


. 192 

' 26 . 


. 76 

27 . 


243, 245 

30 . 


. 239 

32 f. 


. 63 

40 . 


. 239 

46 f. 


. 193 

Shea LIV 

6 . 


. 239 

14 . 


. 27 

42 . 


: 241 

49 . 


. 240 

66 . 


. 241 

Shea LV 


. 66 

27 . 


. 104 

46-78 


. 217 

Shea LVI 

12-39 


. 217 

13-14, 38-39 

. 239 
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Stjba LVI 


51-^3 

. 217 

66, 69 . 

. 243 

Stjba Lvn . 

. 136 

2 . 

. 241 

4 . 

. 27 

9 . 

. 69 

16 . 

. 190 

19 ff. 

. 63 

21 . 

. 243 

27 . 

69, 190 

28 . 

. 50 

29 . 

241, 243 

SuBA Lvni . 

. 136 

3 . 

. 62 

8 . 

, 28 

11 . 

. 245 

13 . 

66, 239 

14 . 

66, 239 

16 . 

. 27 

22 . 

190, 191 

SUBA LIX . 

, 136 

6 . 

, 246 

6 . 

241, 243 

10 . 

, 190 

22 , 

, 66 

Stjba lx 

. 136 

7 . 

. 241 

8-11 

. 239 

SUBA LXI . 

, 136 

6,7 

. 161 

10 f. 

. 197 

32 . 

. 63 

SUBA LXll . 

. 136 

4 , 

. 243 

6 , 

. 161 

10 . 

. 242 

Stiba LXin 

. 136 

2f. 

. 162 

6 . 

63, 161 

StJBA LXIV 

. 136 

1 . 

. 241 

11 , 

. 246 

16 . 

238, 239 

17 . 

60,62 

StieaLXV . 

. 136 

2 , 

. 238 

7 . 

. 240 

12 . 

. 241 

Stoa LXVI . 

. 136 

1 , 

. 64 

4 . 

. 75 

8 . 

50,241 

Stjba LXVII 


1 . 

27,241 

2 . 

. 64 

8 . 

. 220 

29 . 

, 66 


SuBA LXVin 


25 . 

. 241 

42 . 

34, 239 

44 . 

, 239 

Stjba LXIX 

17 . 

. 30 

42 . 

, 124 

Stjba LXX 

4 . 

. 75 

5 . 

. 239 

19-35 

. 202 

40 , 

. 241 

42 . 

. 239 

StTBA LXXI 

2-4 

. 60 

4, 6 

. 60 

20 . 

, 17 

29 . 

. 50 

Stjba LXXTI 

10 and 20 £P, 

. 168 

SimA. LXXin 

l^andlOf. . 239 

19 . 

, 244 

20 . 

. 64 

Stjba LXXIV 

11 . 

. 239 

30 . 

. 180 

33 . 

190,246 

34 . 

160, 243 

62 . 

. 245 

55 . 

. 243 

Stjba LXXV 

2 . 

. 192 

4 . 

. 241 

6 . 

. 245 

16 . 

. 239 

22 . 

. 221 

34 . 

. 193 

36 . 

. 241 

Stjba LXXYI 

. 136 

2 . 

. 187 

3 . 

. 169 

8 . 

- 239 

12-22 

210, 217 

16 , 

. 241 

24 . 

. 239 

28 . 

. 243 

29 . 

239,244 

30 . 

239, 243 

31 . 

. 243 

Stjba LXXVn 

22 . 

. 240 

Stjba LXXVHI 

23 . 

. 217 

37 L 

. 66 

38 , 

. 245 

39 . 

. 244 

Stjba LXXIX 

27 ff. 

. 11 

40 . 

, 192 


StJBA LXXX 

12 . . 239,244 

19 . . ,240 

22 . . . 243 

23 . . , 242 

24fli. . . 11 

SuBA LXXXI 

19 fP. . . 124 

22 fE. . . 124 

28 f. 157,239,243 


Smi. LXXXn 

’8 . 


243 

Stjba T.yTXTTT 

22-36 


217 

Sixa*. LXXXV 

13 f. 


60 

14 . 


80 

16 , 


246 

StJBi. LXXXVI 

8 . 


241 

17 . 


239 

Stjba LXXXVEC 

1-3 

159,240 

2f. 


240 

6 . 


239 

7 . 

239,243 

Stjba LXXXVTH 

16 fP. 

11 

21-23 

, 

239 

Stjba TiyxXTX 

5-7 


186 

23 . 

, 

110 

Stjba XC 

91 


169 

Stjba XCI 

Iff. 

, 

11 

71 


186 

7-10 


192 

14 . 


195 

Stjba XCm 

6 . 


213 

Stjba XCV 

2 , 


142 

4 . 


186 

41 


184 

8 . 


239 

Stjba XCVI 


126 

Stjba XOVII 

4 . 

76,245 

Stjba XO VUl 

8 . 


68 

Stjba XCIX . 


136 

Stjba CUE 

21 


239 

Stjba CIX . 

6 . 


239 

Stjba CX 


136 

3 . 


65 

Stjba CXIE 

4 . 

. 

28 
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A 

Amor Dei and amor 
sui • • • 202 

anvmaif animus and 

animrni Jovis ” 235 
Aemmptue Homo * 108 


C 

connlio • • 234 


D 

“ Defedm torro 
eonm hi erani ” ♦ 227 
“ deliheraia com^ 
placeniia ” . 201 

di^lina arcani , 146 


E 

ex causa . . 101 

ex necessitaie naturoe 81 
ex niJiilo • 82, 182 


I 

*‘iUi Deo» gui iibi 
(ypparuit • • 234 


Imitatio Muham- 
madis . . 150 

in semivpmm re- 
capitulmis . - 213 

in misu eminentiori.-.ZZ, 
34 

“itt conHlio Patri 
««) ” . . 234 

ipsCf eeipsum^ etc 225, 

227 

L 

liberum arUtrium , 163 


M 

mens * • • 235 


P 

“ Paine seni&niia ” . 234 

per se stane . . 236 

per ae auhsistens . 236 

persona 226, 230, 236, 237 
potestaa * . 231 

Primum Movens 16, 36 


Q 

Quern did causam 
ease malorum f ” . 164 


qui fadt per alium 
facit per ae . 71 

quidditas . . 230 


E 

^^raiionem^^ . . 236 

rea per ae atana , 227 


8 

acintilla animca . 88 

aubjectum . . 230 

aubatantia . 227, 229 

auppoaituin • 98, 230 

aui generic * 24, 26 


T 

tabula raaa . , 203 


V 

via negativa . 10, 45, 47 


Longer Latin quotations 
as follows : 

IrmoBua • » 209 

Paeudo-Gyprian • 235 
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am LOS i 7, 35 
amcnracrfiai 96 

dv€K<[>OLTrjTOV tSpVCTLV, 101 
dvv'rrapKTOS, 228 
dvvTTOcrraTOv vpocraimv, 228 
dvumcrraTOSj 228 
PovXtjctls^ 234 
yv(Lp/iq, 233 f., 

Sta/covoff, 101 

SLKaLOCvvrj, 167 

iy€V€ro avOpcoms, ov avv'q(^d7) 

dvdpoiTT<pi 104 
ivepyelay 105 
ivotKTjGLS, 105 
cwmararos, 228 
ivajoTLSy 98, 102, 104 
eKpiojy 83 
evSoKLa, 104, 234 
dfXrjpiay 234 
IStoTrjTeSy 24 

K€VO)<TLSy 8 

KpaaiSy 109 

KOivwvia, 102 

Xoyos €pSia0€roy, 234 

Xoyos 7rpo<j>opiK6s, 234, 235 

fj/f] v<f>€<yTrjKc!)s, 228 

fxia ovaia Kai rpets imardceiSy 97 

lii^iSy 98, 109 


vorjrovy 80 
rd vorjTdy 80 
vo'Qcrts, 80 

vovSi 80, 234 

rd ovra, 80 

ovo-ta, 97, 104, 229, 234 
mpLxdipyjcriSi 95, 

TTpO^oXT), 96 
rrpotrrobriaLSy 102 

TrpoucLmv, 104, 107, 228 fE., 233, 
237 

TTpovoia (xydBov alaOr]!^, 175 
p^jaa, 119 
ovp}x6p(f>a)(TLS, 102 
cruvd(j>€(ay 104 
crvv6€TOs, 103 
TO ixfj v(j>€€rrci>s, 228 
rpomi vnapiewSy 96 
vireppicoy 83 

VTroardGLSi 228, 229 f., 235 
<f>vaLK'q irpooSoSy 97 
<[>v(TiSi 89, 229 
;(ptW, 102 

Xoyifdj, 188 

Certain common words appear in 
tke Subject Index 
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INDEX OE HEBREW, ARAMAIC 

WORDS 


A 


aaham (H.) . 

. 197 

^aw6n (H.) 

. 197 

H 

(H.) , 

. 196 

huyld (S.) 

. 231 

ien (H.) 

61, 62 

iesed (H.) 

61, 62 

I 

ijara (H.) 

. 116 

Uhiitkd (S.) . 

228, 229 

%thyd (S.) 

. 229 


K 

mid (H.) . . 190 

kd&yoth (H.) • 190 

XPi2(rootK) . 49 

hyaivd (S.) 229, 230, 231 


L 

m (H.) . . 190 

ISbab^K,) * . 190 


M 

malbadnUtha (S.) . 231 

meHm (H.) . . 190 

memra (A,) (see subject 
index) 

mitzwah (H.) * 147 


IT 

ndaiit (S. and Arab.) 231 
nephesh (H.) 189, 192, 225 
neshavmh (H.) . 189 


P 

parsopa (S.) 229, 230 1, 
233 

peaha^ (H.) . . 197 


AND SYRIAC 


Q 

QNM (Sem. root) . 236 
qnUrm (S.) , 226, 226, 

228, 230 f. 
biqnUma . 228 
Idqnuma . 228 
QWM (Sem. root) , 236 


R 

rm (H.) 189, 191, 192 


S 

sehydm (S.) . . 231 

sdmcb (S.) . . 231 

shekinah (see subject 
index) 

shrara (S.) . . 232 

shultana (S.) • . 231 


U 

(S.) . 229,231 
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A 

abadi m ^yr 
vMt&yq . . 130 

*aW . . . 187 

. . .129 

'adl wa taw^id (see 
ahl) . . -206 

am . . 84, 88 

‘d/a ... 61 

*(ifw ... 49 

*afm ... 49 

Al Alad . . 80 

ayd ... 17 

aiadiya . - 00 

ahl ul "adl waH 

tawUd . • 107 

ahl vi tawh^d . 21 

oM ul qihla . .218 

ahl U8 sunTia . .151 

dydban . • 217 

ajsdm ... 88 

ajs&m murahJcahai; . 84 

aMaq . . . 212 

‘aZa . .80 

'dlam ul jabarut . 80 

ul malaMt . 80 I 

^dJam ul mi^dl . 80 

^dJam ush shahada . 69 

^alasahiUnimmfi.^ 207 
*alct sahlWt toMl^uU 207 
*ala eabiWt iarddifi 
loo’Z tawdridi . 207 

aZt/ . . . 30 

amHi&t (nuclei) . 84 

'amal . 13> 126, 151 

a/jfifir . 143, 191, 240 

amr JckdfiQ U'l *&daii 130 
^amd . . . 185 f 

*amd maM • • 180 

cmrmra . . 182 

ond’Z Saqq . . 212 

anfua (pi. of nafs) 80, 84 
aniya • . . 90 

pi. ogawtw 
92 and App. 1 
paasim (226 ff.) 
cd oqMdrn cd qdHm 
UMdiU . . 231 

*agl . 6, 9, 28, 80, 88, 
112, 119, 154, 212 
oZ *agZ ul avmxl 80, 82 
(d^aqlulfa^'ill . 82 


al 'aql ul hdll 

84,88 

aaal ua aa^dddi 

. 84 

awbad . 

. 17 

ashdb ur rdH 

. 154 

aabdb un nuzul 

. 127 

al Avjwal 

80,82 

dydi . 

"aydn Mbita 
'ayn . 

. 184 

. 75 

. 30 

B 

ha*atha . 

. 76 

Bait ul "Izza . 

. 131 

haqd 

. 219 

harq 

. 88 

bdtin . 

75, 147 

bid‘a . 3, 162, 207, 211 

bild hayf 

7 

bild yyf wa 

Id 

tashbih 

. 29 

hinafsihi 

. 226 

biqunumihi - 

. 226 

bi sabab (of sin) 

. 196 

biamilldh 

. 56 

D 

dahftya 

. 182 

dhard) pL ^undh 
dMt . 

. 195 
. 232 

diipt-ptDl 

. 60 

din 

. 198 

f)LL (root) . 

. 158 

d€d . 

. 198 


F 


62,58,65 
. 219 


fadl 
fand 

farad ul %inm 
fardHi - 
far§uf • 
fayahinu 
fayd . 

f% aiaani tagmm 

f% dhMihi 
fihi 

fidya . 
fiqh.^,9, 151,164,195!., 
212 

Jipra . . • 10 ^ 


153 

212 

236 

142 

83 

184 

226 

226 

198 


G 


ghayr *un§ur%, 
OhFR (root) 

. 192 

. 49 

&hvfrdn^ 

GhafUr^ Oyffdr 

. 49 

al Ghani 

. 86 

H 


. 30 

ladiih (see 


Subjects ”) 

iddiSk . 

. 8 

al Eddi. 

. 158 

hadiya . 

. 114 

hafl si fed 

. 23 

iajj’ . . 3, 

132, 147 

baham . 

. m 

ialim . 

. 49 

ImQ . 

18,232 

haqd^iq • 80, 112, 232, 

237 

baqiqa . 

. 112 

hardm and hcddl 

. 163, 
196,207 

baahr . 

. 148 

hayuld . 

. 182 

EBB (root) . 

. 243 

EDY (root) . 

. 158 

bilm . 

. 49 

biadb . 

. 148 

bi^aiun. 

. 51 

buduT i dil . 

. 200 

hdid . 98, 105, 111 ff. 

btdidi . 

. 112 

humya . 

. 90 


I 

Ihlia . - .202 

ihtdl ... 35 

i^n . . . 244f- 

icfldl . * • 101 

%*itih(td ... 144 
tjmd^ . . 101, 154 

iktiadh . . * 109 

Uhdrfi . . 125, 127 

Hint, , . 13, 120 

Him td Kdldm 6, 9, 212 
irndm . . .114 

irmn . . ^ 207 
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Srma . . - 142 

inbi^a-^* , . 76 

injU • , 131^ 140 

al insan ul Icdmil , 90 

irada ... 69 

Uharat id malah . 127 

Hsma ... 66 

iinM . . 151, 162 

iMai ... 35 

. . - 196 f 

ittibSd ... 98 

J 

jabr ... 8 

jart majraH hkaf . 196 

jawhar . 13, 31, 78, 194, 

231 

al jawhar id . 231 

jawhar ruljdni 32, 187, 
194 

jymiih . . 195, 196 

jinn . - . * 158 

juziyat ul haqq * . 86 

K 

kafir . . .207 

hdffdra . . 199 

h&hin . . . 124 

MHn and JcaSnat . 229 
hdam . . 5, 9, 212 

haldm laf:^% , .119 

Jccdam ma^na/m . 90, 

119 f„ 121 
kalima (creed) . 212 

Kalinud Ullah 116, 232 
kxish . 7, 9, 169, 194 

kasaba . . . 194 

harama . . 129 

KarrutnyUn 

(Cherubim) . 76 

. . .129 

Mfdaga . . 186 

. . 23 

. . 173, 176 

* • - 186 

and ^af mab4 • 195 f 
(d Khayr . . 80 

WHiidin ' 66, 172, 177 

hafr . . 207,211 

hun . . .121 



la ^ayn wa Id ghayr, 13 
lafyl bVl Qur^an 
fmMdugun . 117 

lahut . . .112 

Id inUha . . 80 

Id mahdud . 13, 37, 80 
lafCjd . . 32, 192 


Id thdm . 35, 47 

al lawh id rmbfuz . 90 

lawwdma . .192 

UwdHh . . .88 

luff ... 66 

M 

ma*dan ul Tjaydt . 84 

ma^dan ul munha- 
^athdt . . 84 

malall . 98, 169 

mdhiya . . 13 

majbhr ... 9 

maJcsvb . . 169 

aZ •moMuH a^ld . 76 

. . 167, 244 

manba‘uH Myiyrat . 84 

ma‘nd, ma‘dnf 232, 237 
ma^nawt . . 47 

ma'ne (Urdu) . 232 

maqdur . . 240 

ma^qul and ma'^quldt 80 
maWifa . . 206 

mobskxya . . 87 

madaha . . 64 

maMni . .136 

min amrihi . . 143 

min amri Sabbi . 143 

miswdh . . 198 

miMl . . * . 147 

mizdn . . . 148 

mu^afi ... 49 

aZ Mu’a Jchkhi r . 60 

mu^a^Mr and 
mu'a ththa r . 78 

mufarrad . . 80 

maghfira . . 49 

mubaddi^un 116, 212 
mujarrad , . 78 

mujib ... 81 

mtt’jid . . 172,176 

mu'jiza . . 129 

mukhdlafa (see 
Tashbih and 
Ta‘1?il) . 26, 34 

mumldn . . 78 

mundfigun . . 205 

mugarrahun . 76 

aZ mugtadir . , 240 f . 

rrmtawahbid * *17 

mutawallad . . 172 

mutash&bih . . 2ft 

MutaJcallim . < . 90 

mvJtahallimun • 154 

midamaHnna . 192 

N 

. , . 123 

na/a . 80,88,112,190, 
192,231,232,234 


nafsdm . . 192 

7ia/a iwsani . , 191 

an nafs ul kulU . 80 

nafs ndtiqa . 188, 191 

nafsi . . . ^231 

TidmiZa (nomos) . 118f. 
TWigZ . 6, 9, 28, 33, 35, 
154, 211 

nasb ... 8 

nciahr . . . 148 

naaMk • - • 137 

ndsiit . . 112, 231 

na^ar . . .126 

nizam . . . 173 

mya . , . 200 

Nur Muhammadi . 112 

nur qdhif . . 88 

nur sha^sha'dm . 88 

nur tpuldmi . . 88 

Q 

q&bil ut tawh . . 50 

qaja (predestina- 
tion) . . . 240 f. 

qadd (in ritual wor- 
ship) . . 199 

qadar . 8,73,1661, 

172, 240 

qadaran magdUran . ’ 240 
qaddara . . 240 

qddim ... 8 

al qddir and al 

qadir . .2401 

gadir muMtar . 81 

qdHl and qdHUya . 120 

qd'im bidh&tiki 231, 236 
Qalam (primeval) . 119 


qalb 

, 


190 

Qayyum 

• 

. 

236 

qanum or qundm 
(see (aqnUm) 225 ff. 

QP’ (root) 

. 

• 

167 

QI>It (root) 

. 

• 

167 

qiyas . 

, 


136 

gttcZro . 

• 

69, 

240 


R 


rafd 

8 

ar Rahim 

. ^ 47, 66 

rahma . 

. 66 

ar Rabmdn 

. , , 66 

rami 

... 123 

r&ziqtya 

. . 23 

ar Ra*uf 

. 69 

RJPW (root) 

. 68 

RBM (root) 

. 66 

ridwdn 

. 58 

rub . 75, 

76, 190, 191, 


192, 194 

rUh hoAwdniya . 190 



INDEX OF AEABIC AND PERSIAN WORDS AND PHRASES 


Hii fihhiya . 

191 

Bui id Quds . 

232 

rnhan min amrim . 

143 

ar rula min amriU . 

143 


126 

filfD(root). .246f. 

s 


sabi'tna and 

50 

s&bi'una 

142 

s&Mb (familiar spirit) 
saj* 

124 

124 

sal&b . 

170 

salat . . 3, 

,198 

as Samad 

17 

sariad . 

151 

savm . 

a 

sayyi'at* . 194 f. 

iS'iJA’ (root) . 243, 246 

eha'a'a - 

243 

'amd . 

196 

shales . 

shaJchs mar'i aw 

230 

ghayr mar'i 

231 

. 8, 67, 148, 

198, 

212 

a Aarr . 

194 

shirh . 

50 

shidun or shtiyun . 

237 

5ifa pi. 22, 23, 231, 


233 


212 

jSinm (;8i7id) . 

142 

pidilr . 

83 


sumta . 149-151 jwwwm, 
153 

mvoar muWalifa . 84 


T 


ta*aqquh 

, 

. 80 

tabVa . 


161 1,232 

taba'a . 

, 

. 161 

takrtf . 

, 

1391 

fajalla {fajalli) 

75,85 

tajsim . 

8, 

29, 36, 222 


, 

210,217 

Tamdm 

. 68 

tamMl . 


. 147 

tandsu^ 


111, 112 

tanzih 


34,47 

taqdtr . 


157,240 

/anga , 


. 212 



. 207 

taehhih . 

8,24. 

28,29,34, 



35,194 

mi . 

po 

I^O 

00 

,29,34,47 

tawfiq . 

. 

. 65 

tawallud 


. 173 

tawJiid . 

* 

113,212 

Tawr&t 

131, 139, 140 

ta'ml . 

27,28,147,164, 



168 

ai Tawwab . 

50,55 

rJB‘ (root) . 

158, 161 

^awdh . 

• 

. 199 


u 


Uluhtya 

* 

. 90 

ummu'l Jdtah 

. 119 


mrmi . . , 123 

'unmii . . 192 

... 78 

W 

Waldat ttl wujttd . 13, 

87,212 

waldcU ush eht(hud . 87 

wai.% . 68,69,106,124, 
125, 126 

wail matin' and 


ghayr maUid 

. 150 

wak% zaAif ' . 

. 127 

ai Wdkid 

17,80 

Wdhidiya 

. 90 

uajh . 104,233,237 

Wdjib id vmjud 

, 80 

al WaMi 

- 23 

imda . 

. 10 

vmdid . 

. 212 

al Wudud 

. 60 

vmivd . 

. 229 

al Wujwd id Mitflag 80 

Z 

Zabur 

. 131 

zdhif . 

75,146 

zalcdi . 

3 

ziTvdiq . 

. 117 

zuhnr hmun 

. 182 

zidm . 

158, 196 
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